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r PHE Vaudois line at v auous times ot copied pi eminently tin* 
* attention of othei and distant nations, and again, have dis¬ 
appeared from observation like the ret oh mg lights which alter¬ 
nately slime and retire fiom the top of a lighthouse Torty years 
ago few even of the educated men m England knew of then ex¬ 
istence the sonnet of Milton was, indeed, imperishable, but 
while it was hung poetry, it was at that time histoiy a bundled 
and fifty years old, and called no man's attention to the actual 
successois of * the saints of tffe Lord ’ whose peisecution Milton 
lnd immortalised It is true that we might see in booksellers’ 
catdogues, unread and unbought a folio volume by Morlarid on 
the whole subject, and some happy bibliomaniac might lejoice 
in the possession of a copy of Henn A maud's ‘ Gloiier.se Rentree 
but, practically, the interest which at different mteivals had been 
poweifully felt m different parts of Europe, and especially m 
England, in favour of the Vaudois—notably m the time of Eliza¬ 
beth, of Cromwell, arid of William the Third—liad been almost 
extinguished, and a centui } had well-mgh passed since any public 
manifestation of sympathy m their fate and fortunes had been ex¬ 
hibited in our own oi any other c ountr\ 

The same alternate light and darkness may be traced in refer¬ 
ence to the history of our interest m other not wholly dissimilar 
matters The case of the nowe Chnstians m India is one 
When the Portuguese first didrovered them, the fact excited the 
greatest interest in Europe, gpd is prominently brought forwaid 
m all the accounts m the ‘ Novus Oibis ’ of Sunon Grynaeus 
and other early nartators or compilers. At the close of the 
vox., lxxiii. mo. cxlv. B sixteenth 
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sixteenth^century, a large number of them was reduced* to the 
obedience of the Church of Rome; and a community which in 
many respects resembled the Vaudois—in having preserved for 
ag£s, unsustained by intercourse or sympathy wij& their fellow- 
Christians in the West, and checked or persecuted by their nearer 
neighbours, the pure faith of their ancestors—were compelled to 
surrender the independence of their church, and to admit the 
supremacy of the Roman Pontiff. The acts and decrees of the 
Bynod of Diamper form one of the most curious monuments oi 
the active and uncompromising and persecuting zeal of the papists 
of that age. For another century nothing is heard of the native 
Christians in India, till MicliEyel Cieddes translated a copy of the 
work of Meneses, and prefixed a large and valuable introduction. 
Notwithstanding the work in question, and that of La Croze ‘ Ori 
the Christianity of the Indies’ (\7'M) — i. c. on the existence of a 
small body of native Christians in the peninsula of India—none, we 
think, of the writers on India, from the date of La Croze* to the close 
of the lust century, allude to them; JPnd when the late Claudius 
Buchanan published his ‘ Researches,’ and sketched the history and 
the state of the native Christians in the south of India, the world 
in England received the whole as a discovery. Yet, only a year 
before, another chaplain of the East India Company, the Rev. 
R. H. Kerr, had printed a letter about them; and the Asiatic 
Society had sent forth, two"years before, the Baron von Wrede’s 
personal narrative of his visit to them. But the zeal, the piety, 
the enthusiasm of Buchanan, and the graphic pages in which 
these qualities were embodied—while the earlier works were for¬ 
gotten, and the newer works were unread—brought the church of 
the Syrian Christians in India to the imagination and the affections 
of their fellow-Christians in Europe, almost as if it were the dis¬ 
covery and tthe restoration of a brother never knowrtl In like 

* We are accustomed to smile at the cool ignorance with which an otherwise well- 
edftcated Frenchman perverts the names and titles of English authors and books, from 
the ‘Messrs. B. White et Horace'Head, Fleet Street,’ downwards: but we ourselves are 
not always guiltless in respect to other languages. There is before ns at this moment 
u volume ou the Vaudois, iu which 4 La tlaye,' where-this work of La Croze was 
printed, is converted into an iudividualand independent authority. 4 Gibbon informs 
us on the authority of Assemaiuius, Cieddes, La Crusty and La Haye &c.•(ribbon's 
reference heing (4to. edit. vol. iv. p. 601} to 4 La Croze in two vols. 12mn., La Haye, a 
learned and agreeable workand we could name, if naming would not needlessly 
pain, a not inconsiderable Greek scholar, who, finding certain apt passages from the 
German quoted teriatim from a certaiu author, for whose name, after the first citation, 
Ditto or Ebend. (the usual contraction- ialEbendaselbe, ‘even the same*) is given— 
transforms Ditto iuto a distinct and different person/ and a person of celebrity 
too, and wishes his readers to believe not only that he has read Ditto t works, but 
that they also ought to take their judgment from Ditto: 4 Thus it is well observed 
by a celebrated German writer (Ebend) that m8fi errs first by taking theories for expe¬ 
riences,' &c. &c. * Let him and his ingenious brethren lay to heart an' admirable remark 
of &batd;’ 
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manner, the visit of Dr. Gilly to the valleys of Piedmont did not 
so inueh revive dun recollections, as convey new and undreamed-of 
knowledge to the greater part of his countrymen at home. The 
sensation which that publication excited—though, at the cold dis¬ 
tance from it at which we now stand, no man will admit it to have 
been electrical—was certainly unparalleled by any effect arising 
from analogous causes in our own times, excepting that which 
had been produce^ twenty years before by the revival of onr 
knowledge of the Indian churches. It is singular, indeed, that 
within the preceding eight years a valuable English clergyman, the 
Rev. Thomas Sims, had visited, and in a short pamphlet had 
described the Vaudois valleys; but his publication excited less 
attention than it deserved; and the subject was forgotten when 
Dr. Gilly first wrote. 

In some of the highest and most secluded valleys of the Italian 
Alps'live, and, excepting for a few years of memorable exile ter¬ 
minated by a still more memorable return, liave lived for many 
ages, we might almost say from time immemorial, the Protestants, 
without and before the name of Protestants, the Vaudois of 
Piedmont. Into this country, which the eye of the traveller at 
Turin had often overlooked w hen gazing on the pure and perfect 
cone of Monte Viso at the head of these valleys, ilo traveller, 
nevertheless,—we mean no writer of ' travels,*—had entered, till 
in the year 1823 Mr. Gilly, with his three pupils, making the ordi¬ 
nary tour of Europe, diverged from the beaten line, and took up 
his quarters at La lour, the capital of the Waldenses. The 
narrative of his own rambles arfiong their mountains—the account 
of the physical privations to which, like other inhabitants of Alpine 
regions, they arc exposed—the statement of the persecutions to 
which they, and they only in the present generation of the inha¬ 
bitants of those Alpine regions, are still subjected—the beautiful 
traits of domestic life which he brought forward—the primitive 
poverty and primitive piety of their Modgrretor, as sketched by 
him—and the statement of the Catholic doctrines of their church, 
untainted by the apostacies of Rome, which he found, or believed 
himself to have found, in their creed and ritual—interested every 
class of readers in England; and for a time we might have in¬ 
dulged the hope that the sympathy thus excited in behalf of the 
V audois would have been permanent. But the subject, like 
every other, had its day ; the wedge was driven out of sight ly, 
another wedge; and the state andjprospects of the inhabitants of 
the Vaudois valleys of Piedmont were withdrawn from our obser¬ 
vation by the interposition of nqgper and more obtrusive questions. 

It must be owned, too,—we say it with unfeigned respect to Dr. 
Gilly,—that he had proved, or rather had attempted to prove, too 

b 2 much. 
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much. He had coloured his landscape too highly. Every tourist 
in the Alps knows the effect of the sunset o i a brilliant day on 
the summit of the Jungfrau, or Mont Blanc; there is a roseate 
hue on the mountain-top, which, for a few minutes, invests the 
snow with an unreal character. In the same way. Dr. Gilly saw 
on the surface of the Vaudois church caul cur <ie rose instead of 
snow, episcopacy instead of presbyterianism, a. bishop instead of a 
moderator. We do not mean literally that J.e represented the 
form of church government other than it was; his common sense, 
as well as his principles, of both of which wt think most highly, 
would alike have prevented him from committing a crime so gra¬ 
tuitous and so easily detected; but his parental interest in a 
people to whom he was in a manner giving a new life in the 
world of European literature, made him anxious to find in them 
every feature of resemblance which he thought might prove their 
original; and every fault he touched with the tenderness of a 
father— 

‘Appcllat Pactum pater.* 

The consequence was in some degree a re-action; and when other 
inquirers ascertained not only, as they might have discovered 
even from Dr. Gilly’s first work (1824), though more fully and 
explicitly in his ‘Waldensian Researches’ (1831), that there was 
no real episcopacy amongst the Vaudois, but that some of the 
actual generation of pastors, and consequently of the people, were 
largely tainted by neological errors, arising from the Swiss edu¬ 
cation of their ministers—a feeling of indifference, if not more, 
succeeded to the first burst of adfifiration and delight. 

Dr. Gilly took a justcr view of the ease and of his own duty. 
He had honestly told the world his own impressions of the church 
and people; he had been young and enthusiastic; and those im¬ 
pressions were more favourable than a reconsideration and a second 
visit could sustain. His part was taken; he had bound up his 
fate and bis fame wrih e the Vaudois; and if they were not all that 
his early hope had painted them to be, he would labour to give 
them the means of becoming so. 

With this view, on his return from his second journey, in 1829, 
he, in concert with ‘ the Vaudois Committee,’ which had been 
formed in London at his suggestion in 1825, took measures for the 
establishment of a superior order of schools in the Valleys. The 
most grievous of the wants of the Vaudois was the want of die means 
of education within their own frontiers, or even within the kingdom 
to which, by the treaties of Vienna, they were again annexed. The 
young men intended for the minify among them were sent forth 
at the most critical age, not merelybeyond the control of their own 
friends, but beyond the supervision of their own countrymen, to 

receive 
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receive such an education os Geneva or Lausanne might give them. 
Whatever may be the possible value of that education, conducted 
by the Swiss for the Swiss with all the restraints of country, if not 
of home, around them, it is clear that such possible value is re¬ 
duced almost beyond calculation when the recipient is a young 
stranger, who, for die first time in his life, finds himself alone and 
uncontrolled in a city fifty times larger than any town in his own 
mountains; and t« evil of such a system becomes still greater 
when it is considereu that the youth so sent forth was to be sent 
back to minister infa church which had not the safeguards pf a 
liturgy to guide or support him. These considerations induced 
Dr. Gilly to propose the establishment of a college at La Tour— 
for the education of those Vaudois more especially, who were 
destined for the pastoral office among their countrymen: and his 
endeavours were nobly aided by an anonymous benefactor, as 
stated in the reports of the London committee; and, above all, irf 
purse and person, by Colonel Beckwith, a name well known for 
distinguished gallantry in war, and since still ( better known by the 
active sympathy, and self-denying zeal, with which, almost conti¬ 
nually on the spot, he has identified himself with the Vaudois. 
The college of the Holy Trinity has thus arisen. 

Here, under the eyes of their own families, will henceforth Tie 
educated the rising ministers of the Vaudois people; but, if the 
benefit thus implied were the only benefit, which that people had 
derived from the stimulus providentially imparted to them by the 
Christian sympathy of those, who were themselves conscious of 
their own higher privileges, and pf the duty of communicating them 
wherever it might be possible, the church of the Vaudois would 
have been left in a state still more than it is below the level of that 
happier community which had interposed in its behalf. But the 
Vaudois pastors have now adopted a ritual of their own, called 
the Waldensian Liturgy ; and they have also Adopted a confession 
of faith, to which they require subscription thus defining and 
guarding the doctrines of their church, and at least pointing the 
way to consistent views of ecclesiastical government and unity. 
The happy result of these improvements is that none of the Wal¬ 
densian clergy are, as we are assured, any longer under the sus¬ 
picion of entertaining either Socinian or neological errors. 

The claim of the Vaudois, however, to the sympathy and suc¬ 
cour of the people of England, does not depend on the proof of 
the approximation of their system in doctrine and in discipline to 
that of the Church of England. / We cordially wish that there 
could be found a nearer approach than, we confess it reluctantly, 
we can find on the part of fHlse our brethren to the duties 
and the privileges of our own establishment. But we can never 

forget 
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forget that their real claim to our sympathy at all times, and 
to our succour when required, arises, first, from their Protestant¬ 
ism; and secondly, from the Treaties to which England is a 
party in support of them, on the ground, eo nomine, of such their 
Protestantism. Of that word and of that ‘ thing ’ we are not 
ashamed. We have heard of a zealous friend of the Vaudois 
being warned when he was glorying in his ifro test ant ism, not to 
glory in a negative. We are aware of the radiological accuracy 
on which that warning rests; and that, abstractedly, Protestantism 
is the renunciation of error, not the assertion|of truth: but prac¬ 
tically and apart from a play of words, Protestantism, in the sense 
in which it is used by the great body of the people of England, 
represents the doctrines of the Bible as distinct from the doctrines 
of men. 

The foundation of Protestantism is the affirmation that Holy 
Scripture containeth all things necessary for salvation: and;while, 
as in the case of our own* Church, Protestantism quotes with 
respect councils and fathers as witnesses to facts, or as deposi¬ 
tories of opinion, it denies that anything either in councils or in 
fathers has either strength or authority unless the same be sus¬ 
tained by Holy Scripture. The time for these declarations has 
arrived. When others avow their settled purpose to f unpro¬ 
testantize * the English Church, and when they mourn over the 
Reformation as a woe, and over the Revolution as a rebellion and 
a sin, those on the other hand who regard the Reformation as the 
chief of the blessings which God has entrusted to England, and 
who look back with gratitude to,, the Revolution as the human 
means by which Providence continued to this Church and Nation 
that great blessing of the Reformation, must not shrink, in silent 
passiveness, from the duty of proclaiming their juster sense of the 
duties and the privileges of their condition. The Protestantism 
which is enshrined ih the United Church of England and Ireland 
as established in these realms is our Protestantism: but while we 
humbly and gratefully acknowledge our own distinguishing bless¬ 
ing, we must not refuse sympathy with those who, under less 
favourable circumstances, have at any time renounced the bondage 
of our common foe. 

Such is the church of the Vaudois: it has lost in the escape 
its episcopal character, and its share in the ancient Liturgies 
of the Church; we deplore these losses most deeply:-^-but it 
has regained (we will not call it the right, but) the duty of 
private judgment, from the discharge of which duty the tyranny 
of Rome compulsorily withholds its slaves; and it has regained 
the free use of the Scriptures, vffhich ought to be to the soul of 
every one of us like the light and air of animal life. 


In 
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In these elements of Protestantism the Vaudois are as we are": 
in the enjoyment of these blessings we are bound to desire to 
protect every one already in possession of them, and to desire to 
extend that possession to every one not as yet so favoured: on 
these grounds a Vaudois might appeal to us; but it is not on an 
indefinite generally only that he is entitled to rest. He can refer 
to Treaties mad« specifically for his protection, and by which 
England is the guarantee of his religious freedom. 

It is true that, more than a century before the earliest of those 
Treaties, Queen I$zabeth was not ashamed to act on the doctrine 
that such a community of Christian principle as consisted in a re¬ 
nunciation of Popery, was itself a sufficient ground not merely for 
her sympathy, but for her succour. It is true that she made her¬ 
self the defence of the Protestantism of Europe. It is true that 
Cromwell, half a century before the time when those Treaties 
gave to England a specific right of intervention, claimed that right 
on the ground that it was Protestantism which was persecuted 
in Piedmont: and he told the Pope that the cannon of England 
should be heard in the Vatican, if those who, like England, had 
renounced the errors of Rome, were persecuted for having so 
renounced them. We would not shrink from this language now. 
If Russia be permitted to claim the right of protecting every 
insulated peasant of the Greek Church in the heart of Turkey; 
if France be permitted to claim a similar right of protecting the 
Church of Rome, not merely in the Levant, where Louis XIV. 
had exercised it, but in every island in the Pacific, in which 
by force or fraud that Chursh may hereafter be planted—as 
M. Guizot is understood to have assumed the right—we may 
well feel that England would do no more than God in His Provi¬ 
dence has called and enabled her to do, if she in like manner 
undertook the protection of all who with her have either thrown 
off or never suffered the bondage of Rome 

* If a foreign influence be exerted to* urge independent Roman 
Catholic princes to invade the civil and religious liberties of their Pro¬ 
testant subjects, it is only reasonable that u league should be formed^ 
and that countesrinfluenee should be exercised by states professing the 
Reformed religion, for the protection of their brethren in the faith. The 
Pontifical state interferes, to the detriment of the Waldenses, with the 
internal affairs of Piedmont—for the enlargement of the Roman Church. 
While ;4'his is done, what law of non-intervention is to prevent a Pro¬ 
testant state from interposing to secure toleration at least for a Pro¬ 
testant community in the same dominions ?*— The Crown , or the Tiara ? 
p. 13. 

But the right of the Vaudoiifto appeal to us, and our duty to 
meet that appeal, rest on specific Treaties. The two great Pro- 
. testant 
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tfstant Powers of Europe in 1690, England and Holland, then 
united under one head, in a secret article of their Treaty with the 
Duke of Savoy, signed on the 20th of October*of that year, pro¬ 
vided for the security of the Vaudois in the exercise of their 
religion and in the enjoyment of their property In this article 
the Duke of Savoy recited that he had already restored to his 
good graces and reinstated under his royal protection his subjects, 
Vaudois by religion, and that he was daily receiving from them 
proofs of their fidelity and attachment to his girvice: and that he 
thereby, accordingly, replaced them, their children, and their 
posterity—and confirmed them—in the possession of all and of 
each of their ancient rights, edicts, usages, and privileges; and 
also promised to include in a formal edict to be registered in the 
Senate of Turin, &c., all others of the same faith who might 
choose to establish themselves in the said valleys. And having 
thus affirmed the principle of the rights of the Vaudois, and of 
any who might adhere to them, in the free exercise of their re¬ 
ligion, the Duke of Savoy proceeded, in respect to the details, to 
give to England and to Holland the right of further and distinct 
interference—even in his own territory—in order to the perfect 
security of the Vaudois, whom these stranger Powers had taken 
under their protection. The words are remarkable: And 
finally, the ministers of his Britannic Majesty and of their High 
Mightinesses shall be instructed and authorised to regulate, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient edicts, rights, and concessions, with the 
ministers of his Royal Highness the particulars of things, and 
whatever may have been left out, and omitted —ce qui pourroit 
rester et cstre ohmis —in order vto provide for the security of the 
said Vaudois under this article, as also for the execution of the 
same in respect of matters concerning their religion, and relative 
to their property, rights, and all other objects.’* 

Much as this is, it*is not all: for not only is this Secret Article 
of the Treaty of the Hague (1690) recited word for word in the 
Treaty of Turin (17^4)—and solemnly renewed and confirmed; 
bpt another document, an Edict f in relation to the Vaudois, is 
tflsD still more remarkably incorporated in that last Tre&ty. 

We believe that it is almost an unique instance of a municipal 
proclamation of one of the contracting parties, relating to his own 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 440 of 1832, pp. 4, 5. 

f Burnet gives the following account of the Edict:—The Duke ‘had indeed 
granted a very full Edict in favour of the Vaudois, restoring their former liberties and 
privileges to them, which the Lord Gallway took care to have put in the most em- 
phalical words, and past with all formalities of law to make it as effectual as law and 
promises can lie, yet every step that was taken in that affair went against the grain; 
and was extorted from him by the intercession of the King and the States, and by Lord 
Gallway’i zeal .'—Bumeft Own Times, vol. ii. pp. 116-7. 

subjects 
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subjects exclusively, being confirmed by him as a stipulation irv>4' 
Treaty which he was contracting with a foreign power—yet it is 
so. By the 4th Article of the Treaty of Turin, * Sa dite Altesse 
Royale s’obligc aussy de confirmer, comme elle confirme par le 
present article, 1*Article Secret du vingtieme Octobre mille six 
cents quatre-vingVdix (qui est insere cy apres), conjointement 
avec VRdit du vimat-troisieme May mille six cents quattre- vinyts 
quattorse, concernaits le retablissementdes Vaudois : lequel Edit 
aura toute la mene force et vigueur que le dit Article Secret, 
comme s’il estoit pireillement icy insere de mot 4 mot.’ To this 
municipal edict, then, the guarantee of a stranger power is given, 
as solemnly as to the public Treaty itBelf or to its Secret Article; 
and the construction of that edict in favour of the Protestants 
may be best and most fittingly collected from the counter-edict of 
the Pope of that day* on hearing of it. Innocent XII., on the 
19th of August, 1694, in a congregation of the Inquisition held in 
the Quirinal, recited that, having had reason to fear that Victor 
Amadeus, impelled by the importunate instances of heretic 
princes, might yield his otherwise religious mind to the repeal of 
the laws which he himself had enacted against his own heretic 
subjects, he had oftentimes addressed that prince, both through 
his Highness’s Resident in The City, and through the Nuntio and 
the Inquisitor at Turin, paternally admonishing the Duke that, 
mindful of his hereditary faith and of his own reputation, he 
should take care to remove all suspicion of himself—from the 
Church and the faithful—in so grave a concern; but, as his 
Holiness proceeded to state, the heretic sovereigns having pressed 
‘ iriiqu&j turpitudine ’ their applications in behalf of the Vaudois, 
he himSelf took further and stronger measures—‘.omnem lapidem 
movit *—to engage the Duke of Savoy to disavow and repudiate 
any concessions, which he might have made in a matter which 
threatened the subversion of the neighbouring States, nay, of all 
Italy: and to induce his Highness to Renounce all negociations, 
and even treaties, if perhaps ever made Vifh* heretics: 4 ut omnes 
tractatus et forsitan pacta hereticis semper inita omnino ex aniino 
et mente sua, ul rectum erat, abjiceret, , • 

Notwithstanding all this, such was the influence of Protestant 
England and Protestant Holland, and such was the consideration 

* A copy of this most important document is printed in the Grievances, Appendix 
No. Vf;, pp. 21-24. It was transmitted by Lord Gallway to hia own Government at 
home in a despatch, now in the State Paper Office, dated 7th September, 1694, from 
which the following is an extract:—‘ J’ay envoys 4 vostre office, monsieur, le d4cret du 
pape avec la deflence du S6nat de Turin de le publier. Je croyois que ceste affaire 
auroit de grandes suites; mais le pape a huss£ tomber cette affaire; et il n‘en sera plus 
question.’ He adds the significant words; * Je eras que noire fioite dans la Medi- 
terranie a heuucoup coutribue a cate resolution' 

* . paid 
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^pihid and secured to the Duke of Savoy, as will presently appear, 
for his protection of Protestantism, that his Highness issued the 
municipal -edict in question; some parts of which the Pope said 
he could not read without tears—particularly that provision by 
which the children rescued from their heretijp fathers—in other 
words, kidnapped by Papists for the purpose oL being brought up 
as fellow slaves in Popery—should be torn fro|n the Church, and 
with evident damnation to their souls, be restored to their Pro¬ 
testant parents— c cum evident! animarum damnatione parentibus 
ha*reticis restitucrentur.’ fjj 

The Pope summed up all by saying that the Duke of Savoy, 
by this edict (the provisions of which are incorporated, be it ever 
remembered, in a formal treaty with England), not only abolished 
all the laws against his heretic subjects (‘ non modo leges omnes 
contra ejus subditos hacreticos, .... abrogavit’), but also granted 
to all other heretics who might enter the valleys in question from 
other parts of the world, and who might desire to remain there, 
that they should in no way be molested in the exercise of their 
religion:—‘ne ull& auctoriiate in damnatae religionis cxercitio 
impedirentur.’ 

Moved by these enormities, present and in prospect, the Pope 
declared that the edict which the Duke of Savoy had thus pro¬ 
mulgated in his own diminions, in favour of his own subjects and 
of their co-religionists who might come to dwell among them in 
his territories, was null and void. He called upon the Faithful 
in those territories and elsewhere to act as if this edict had never 
been issued by the Duke of Savoy; and upon the bishops. and 
the inquisitors to proceed against all heretics in the country, with¬ 
out any regard .to the provisions of this edict:—‘ nullo jprorsus 
habito respectu ad praefatum edictum, aut ad quodcunque privi- 
legium, indultuin, seu gratiam; quae omnia nulliter conccssa et 
vigore praesentis decreti abrogata fore et esse deglarantur.’ 

Now our object is not, to show how the Pope, having vainly 
attempted to induce 1 the'' Duke of Savoy to keep no faith with 
heretics (‘ pacta forsitan haereticis semper inita abjicere’), pro¬ 
ceeded to act on the other great maxim of the Papal see, and to 
interfere with the free government of tke refractory prince, and 
to annul and invalidate his municipal a<£s. These conclusions, 
though obvious, are incidental. Our object is rather to show that 
the Pope (the party at the time most interested in scrutinising 
the language and the intentions of the Duke of Savoy in this edict, 
which now makes a substantial part of the treaty with England in 
] 704) construed the edict as abrogating all the pre-existing laws 
against the Protestant religion in«the valleys of Piedmont. 

It is true that, totidem verbis , the edict in question repeals no 

“ more 
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more than the edicts of the 31st January and 9th April, 168ifcf 
but those were the last edicts issued on the condition of the 
Vaudois. They vfere issued by the absolute authority of the same 
sovereign; and, considering under whose importunities they were 
promulgated (‘ reiterate instanze de prepotenza straniera’), they 
were intended toweonsolidate and confirm the pre-existing pro¬ 
visions against th® Vaudois: or, rather, to extirpate the religion 
and the people together. When, therefore, the same Duke of 
Savoy who publislwd the hostile edict# of 1686, revoked them in 
1694, and declare®' that his Vaudois subjects should enjoy their 
ancient rights and privileges (‘ loro antichi dritti .... e privvi- 
leggi’), and when his antagonist, the Pope, construed this revoca¬ 
tion and declaration as equivalent to an abrogation of every dis¬ 
ability to which Protestantism had been subject in Piedmont, it 
is clear that all the edicts against the Vaudois were in substance 
revoked by the orft? in their favour in 1694; and that the ancient 
rights and privileges, at that time guaranteed to the Vaudois by 
their sovereign, must have reference to a state of entire freedom, 
to their condition in the valleys before *their persecutions began, 
and to their exemption from any other restraints than those to 
which their Roman Catholic fellow-subjects were exposed, their 
territorial limits alone excepted. 

If this be so, though out of those territorial limits the Vaudois 
may have no rights—(as their king was lately pleased to observe 
in his own Court, that ‘ they were not in a constitutional, but 
in a paternal state;’ and, as he added with inimitable naivete, 
that therein there was no question of right, but of grace *)—yet, 
within, those limits, they have rights; those rights were solemnly 
guaranteed to them by their sovereign in a formal edict; and 
this edict—contrary, it may lie, to all analogy and precedent— 
was nevertheless itself referred to in a treaty between that sovereign 
and othey powers, and was guaranteed to his*people by the Queen 
of Great Britain. . 

The inherent force of that tolerating^Ecfict may be stated in 
the simplest alternative. Could, or could not, Victor Amadeus— 
on the day after the ratification of the Treaty of 1704, and in the 
face of that Edict, incorporated in that Treaty—have revived the 
persecuting decrees against the Vaudois ? If he could, what was 
the value, what was even the possible meaning, of the toleration 
which he had professed to grant by that Edict? What had he 
yielded by it—what had Queen Anne gained by it—in respect to 
Protestantism ? If, on the other hand, he could not have renewed 
those persecuting decrees on the day after the ratification of the 
Treaty in question, he could no*more have done it in the follow¬ 
ing year, or in any later period of his reign; and, unless Treaties 

be 
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be like 1. O. U.’s, they bind the heirs and successors of the 
princes who sign them as much as those princes themselves: and, 
therefore, no king of Sardinia is at liberty In the nineteenth 
century, without a formal breach of treaty with England, to 
violate the toleration which his predecessor grained to the Vaudois 
in 1694, and which was pledged to them in thj Treaty of 1704, 
not less by their own sovereign than by the rotecting power of 
the other contracting party. 

We have already said that this guarantee anomalous, and 
it may be added that it seems to coinpromi^ the independent 
action of the Government of Sardinia in its own states; and we 
have been asked how England would have liked, in 1829, a 
similar intervention on the part of Austria in behalf of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland? The answer, jn 1829, would have been 
obvious:—* Let Prince Metternich produce a treaty with England 
analogous to that which Lord Aberdeen can pfoduce to the Sar¬ 
dinian minister; and we will confess his equal right to interfere in 
the internal concerns of this empire: then, but not till then.’ 

But the truth is that the Duke of Savoy (besides * the advances 
of money that were promised him from England and Holland/ 
till the receipt of which lie. * would not own that he was in any 
negotiation’)* received, and his successor the King of Sardinia 
retains, the price of the protection thus guaranteed to the Vaudois 
of Piedmont; and the Sovereign of England, at the head of the 
Protestantism of Europe, bought their liberties by guaranteeing, 
on the other hand, to the Duke of Savoy, all the valleys on the 
eastern side of the Alps, which had been won from France, but 
which, if restored to France at the peace, would have kept open 
to Louis XIV. the easiest road to Turin. The valley of Prkgelato 
was one of those possessions. The Emperor of Germany had 
stipulated with the Duke of Savoy, by the Treaty signed at Turin, 
on the 8th of November, 1703, that whatever their allied arms 
might take from France in Franehe-Cointe and Burgundy should 
be the share of the Emperor; while whatever might be gained on 
the eastern side of the Alps, or even in Dauphine and Provence, 
should be yielded by his Imperial Majesty to the Duke^— f quod 
vero in Pragellato, DelpKinatu, et Proyenci& alibive locorum 
acquiretur, id Celsitudini suae Regia® cadet.' To this guarantee 
the Queen of England became a party by the Treaty of Turin in 
1704, stating therein the reasons on her own part, and the re¬ 
ciprocal promises on the part of the Duke of Savoy, in considera¬ 
tion of the security thus given to him. Her Majesty anticipated 
that all the conquests then in view might not be made; and there¬ 
fore proceeded to declare, that if«by the fortune of war it should 


* Burnet’s Own Times, vol. ii. p. 170. 
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so happen that, his Royal Highness might not have conquered 
the countries, in question, her Majesty would make every effort at 
the peace for the purpose of placing them under the dominion of 
the Duke, particularly the province on the east of Mont Genevrc, 
i. e. the valley of Kragelas:—‘ par l’importante necessite qu’il y a 
pour la seuret^j* son Altesse Royale et commune, que le dit 
Mont Genevre serve de barriere contre la France, et qu’il ne 
reste a celle-cy aulun pied en deqa les Alpes.’ On the other 
hand, the E' Vke of Eavoy promised on his part to secure not only 
that all the Protestants who, on account of their faith, had been 
compelled to quit Dauphine, or Provence, or the valleys of 
Piedmont, including Pragelas, might freely return, and re-occupy 
their possessions, with the free exercise of their religion, but also 
that all others of the same faith, who might choose to enter in 
and dwell among them, should enjoy the same advantages, on the 
condition applicable to both that they should abstain from endea¬ 
vouring in any way to convert their neighbours of the Church of 
Rome:—‘ movennant que les uns et les autres ne tenteront en 
aucune maniere de pervertir les Catholiques dans leur religion.’ 

It is not necessary to pursue this part of the subject further 
than to say that, eventually, the stipulations made in favour of the 
Duke of Savoy were carried into effect. Besides certain terri¬ 
tories on the Milanese border received in exchange from the 
Emperor, and in like manner guaranteed by the Queen of Great 
Britain to the Duke of Savoy, all the provinces between the Alps 
and Turin were made over to him, and are now held by the 
King of Sardinia in virtue of* these stipulations; while, on the 
other hand, the same Duke of Savoy, Victor Amadeus IT. 
(who, , when his power was thus strengthened and consolidated, 
was further permitted by the crowned heads of Europe to add 
himself to their number, and to declare himself King of Sar¬ 
dinia), loSt no time in forgetting all his own counter-engagements 
in favour of the Protestants in the valleyVof Pragelas. 

It was not * another king who knew nolT Joseph,’ it was Victor 
Amadeus himself, whose breach of faith the envoy of George I. 
at the court of Turin compelled to expose in 1727. 

* At Turin, with all the documents at hand to consult and interpret, 
while Victor Amadtfe himself was yet reigning, and in the face of his 
ministers, who had been parties to the last of the treaties, Mr. Hedges 
insisted that the King of Sardinia was bound to respect the rights of 
the Waldenses, and that it was the duty of England to see those rights 
secured. I told.him, said Mr. Hedges, that that article must of neces¬ 
sity suppose them to have had the ftjge exercise of their religion, or other¬ 
wise the Protestant powers could never have agreed to a treaty implying 
the destruction of part of the Protestant religion.*— Grievances , p. 14. 
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Mr. Hedges afterwards, in an interview with the Sardinian mi¬ 
nister, proceeded to specify the case of the inhabitants of the valley 
of Pragelas; and pointed out f the article in their favour in the 
treaty concluded in the year 1704, wherein it. is expressly men¬ 
tioned that the inhabitants of this valley shall cfijoy the free exer¬ 
cise of their religion.’ The minister^ it is truef made a distinction 
between the inhabitants of the newly-annexerrvalley of Pragelas 
and those of the other valleys; and added, ‘j\$ to the Vaudois 
(those of the other valleys), their case was different; and what¬ 
ever just grievances they had, they shall be relieved.’ We think, 
however, that we have already proved that the sovereignty of the 
valley of Pragelas was the price given to Victor Amadeus for the 
protection of Protestantism in that valley as much as in ‘he other 
valleys of Piedmont; and it is clear that this was the construction 
put by the English representative at the time. In answer to the 
Marquis del 11 or go, the Sardinian minister, Mr. Hedges (we 
quote the papers laid before Parliament in 1832) proceeded as 
follows:— 


‘ I then told him that I could not hut he extremely surprised at the 
little attention that was shown to his Britannic Majesty’s intercession, 
founded upon solemn treaties? which were worded in a manner not pos¬ 
sible to be misunderstood ; that I thought it my duty to tell him, in the 
respcctfulle&t manner I could, that I must again intercede for the sus¬ 
pension of the sentence, in his Majesty’s name, and desire at the same 
time the repeal of all orders contrary to the treaties made with us.*— 
Parliamentary Paper , No. 446 of 1832, p. 12. 

f But,’ added Mr. Hedges in his report, to the Duke of New¬ 
castle, of this conference, ‘ if some relief be not obtained for this 
valley, it is certain that the Protestants will be entirely rooted out.’ 
The false and feeble person to whom Mr. Hedges addressed 
these statements w as incapable of acting with dignity, consistency, 
or principle, in public or in private life. It is needless therefore 
to say that the Duke qf Newcastle, who personally * cared for 
none of these things,’ ^disregarded, or at least inadequately sup- 
ported, Mr. Hedges.* The Protestants ,pf the valley of Pragelas 


were entirely rooted out; and Mr. 


had too mtoch reason 


* ‘ The king's zeal for religion,’ (we have the Dmkeof Newigastle's authority for it,) 
‘ and great goodness, and humanity, cannot but lay him under%reat concern for these 
poor people; and his Majesty would have you represent their case to the Court where 
you aw, and endeavour to obtain redress of their grievances. However, though his 
Majesty lias this very much at heart, yet, considering the very great importance of the 
mam business in which "you are employed, his Majesty would have you make (his 
application in behalf of these poor sufferers in such a manner as may not give offence 
to the Kiug of Sardinia, and render him Jess disposed to come into the measures of the 
two crowns.' ‘ The main jbutinets * appear^ from a subsequent despatch, to have been 
‘ concerning our woollen manufactures Parliamentary Paper. No. 446 of 1832, 
pp d, 7. 
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to fear for the Vaudois in their own valleys. He said that, unless 
the King of Engltyid shall insist strongly on his right to interfere 
on their behalf, he is himself confirmed ‘ in the opinion that they 
are determined at this court to do all they can to put ah end to 
the exercise of tlidtProtestant religion in the Valleys.’ 

This was not tlie first occasion of its being necessary for 
England to appeal |to the treaties of 1G90 and 1704; though this 
was the occasion toiwhich the attention of Parliament was called 
by the papers prodi|:ed in 1832. In 1709, a similar appeal had 
been made; and in that year Victor Amadeus replied, in a letter 
signed by himself, to Queen Anne, on the subject of her remon¬ 
strances in favour of the Valley of Pragelas. As this letter has 
never, we think, been published, and as a copy from the State 
Paper Office is before us, we insert it. It is dated March 13, 
1709:— 

* Ce que jc puis trouver de plus gloricux dans tous l^s avantages qui 
sauroient jamais m’arrivcr, c’est de pouvoir rencontrer les satisfactions 
de V. M, iTetant pas moins portii par les cngageniens dc mm zelc tre# 
ardent quo par ceu r des Trades memes. Ainsi je supplie ties humblc- 
ment V. M. d’etre persuadee de toute l’atteution que je dois k scs 
Rbyalcs intentions au sujet des Peuples des Vaildes de Pragelas et 
Cezane; j’oae cependant souraettre it la grande penetration de V. M. 
les reflexions dont M. Chetwynd l’informcra, c»pt;rant qu’elle nc pourra 
que les approuver cn consultant que la dilation de tout eclat et publicity 
dans les conjonctures presentes est un innyen ndeessaire m£me pour 
l’afilrmissement de la liberty et tranquillity publiques selon les impor- 
tantes vues de V. M.’— Modern Royal Letters , Sardinia , vol. xxiv.* 

In our reference to the circumstances of the appeal in 1727, 
we have sufficiently proved that, while the Sardinian minister 
endeavoured to withdraw the valley of Pragelas from the guarantee 
provided by those treaties, the court of Turin did not venture to 
contend that the Vaudois of the Valleys were not distinctly in¬ 
cluded in the security pledged to then^ as Protestants by the 
treaties with England. V* * 

To the conclusions which we have drawn from the Treaties, wo 
can conceive no answer cx.ee j»t one, which, by whomsoever else it 
maybe made, will not, weihtnk, be urged by the party whom we 

* Mr. Chetwynd, the QueenY minister at Turin, wrote to Lord Sunderland on the 
7th—18th of June (O. S. and N. S.), 1710, as follows: ‘Since what I received from 
your Lordship die 1st of April, 1709, with the Queen's answer to the Duke of Savoy, 
about grantiug a free exercise of the Protestant religion in the Volleys of Pragelas and 
Sezane, I have been altogether silent on that head, contenting myself, as occasion 
offered, to do those poor people all the service I could, and see that they were net 
disturbed in that. Tacito permission for a Liberty of conscience web his R. H. tolerated 
from the day that they were conquered, in hones from day to day that he would think 
of performing his promise to the Queen, ana grant thtee new subjects the liberty of 
building some churches, with such other marcks pf a free exercise of religion as the 
Vaudois enjoy.’ 
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are most interested m «onviiiciii|^w mean, the Eing ^ Sardinia 
himself. That aufrw^iii that, might 

have been our rer^eminlpt '8t&dfS|s»3 fe his predecessor Charles 
Emanuel IV. in the^M£ itw, Wjre’ilfe cessrnh of Piedmont to 

ri^ *. <L _ N "1 _ \S_fcn; -4 , _ ■ ■L'iiiT *_fe_ f 

or 

Ij;eati<^bttt as the creative of tl^e Revoltftiol, or, to f j. v -i t more 
courteously, by the Exeqwmt,f of the .plenipcmeiitiarieV'iit Vienna 
when settling the re-par^tipn, of Europe. Ire repeaM bat, who¬ 
ever else may so reason, Charles Albert will not. Ht'will r&'her 
contend that the Revolution, talcing if in its widest sense from 
1788 to 1815, was a great flood which overwhelmed almost all 
the powers and principalities of E uro P e > but the subsidence of 
which .showed to tjm anqhent proprietors' their land-marks still 
standing,, and their thrones, damp, indeed, and dif'y, but still 
Waiting to re-seat ^em \ and that the chief of his royal house did 
not receive Piedmont, as it might have been thrown to a Berna- 
clotte, an Eugene 7 Beauharnois, or a Raron de Rothschild, at the- 
Congress of Vienna, but resumed it as the territorial possession 
and sovereignty of .his time-honoured race; that, he . himself was 
born with those rights to the succession of Piedmont which have 
ItoW devolved upon himr .that he belongs to the hereditary roy¬ 
alties pf the world: that he represents at Turin nof Prince Met- 
teriiich and Lord Castlereagh, but Victor AmadeusH., who almost 
founded that Turin, arid who recovered it from the all-but grasp 
of the French neatly a c&ituirv gtfd a half ago ; Ifcnfl that, in all 
sovereignty,, jbe is the lawful', heir bf ‘ the yfseft monarch' in 
Europe—so, at least, Ptjp^ called' him, .Upon this principle, 
Victor Emanuel,returned to the continent from his .barren island : 
and in the first lines-of his treaty with England, signed at Vienna 
ou.thc ^h of May, 18I5, affirrned that he had. re-entered into 
full am entire possessifin of his continental stains in ike same 

*■ « " ^ i _ | ■ p ^ .. y j, , f, ^ * p " ^, ■ 


manner as.M* meaning,Ms father, 

ceded. 

as well as the patrimony^-bfel: 
as seized of the. rigips/.ef Victor 
Felix, the late kmg, ahd.Charles Albertr^e'present king, took, 
and (df ifllure kings' tbteir,tt® 0 r j * nu * t be content to 

take, the their predecessors: 



them Cfh the 1 st. 

‘Savoy 
^Obligations 
j duties, as well 
XI. —and Charles 
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appear to be endangered—and that this right is founded not on 
the vague generalities of a common Protestantism, but on the 
specific provisions ?>f a formal and national compact between the 
two powers—we are bound, from time to time, to examine into 
the state of the Vifuclois, and to satisfy ourselves that they do not 
require the interference of England. 

What. 4 hen, is th| actual state of the Vaudois ? We are indebted 
chiefly .he pamphlet entitled ‘ The Grievances of the Civil 
and Religious Conation of the Waldenses in 1843/ for the fol¬ 
lowing illustrations^of that state. In order to explain them, it 
must be recollected that, from and after the 1st of January, 1838, 
the new code of Sardinia came into operation. By the third 
article, it is provided that other worship than that of Rome is only 
tolerated according to the usages and special regulations relating 
to the same: and another article provides that les sujet.it non 
Catholiques enjoy civil rights conformably to the laws, regulations, 
and usages relating to them. These terms, to our eyes appa¬ 
rently so innocuous, are understood on the ^pot, by the fears of 
one party, and by the bigotry of the other, to apply to the revival 
of all the edicts against the Waldenses ; ‘ the laws, regulations, 
and usages relating to them’ being said to be contained in the 
edicts against them in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

‘ The son of a Waldensian soldier who served under the conscription 
of Napoleon, being bom in a garrison where there was no Protestant 
minister, was baptised by a Roman Catholic priest. He was shortly 
afterwards brought home to the Valleys, was educated as a Protestant in 
the communion of his forefathers, attended Protestant worship, and re¬ 
ceived the sacrament in a Waldensian church. He was married to a 
Waldensian woman by a Waldensian pastor. But this marriage is now 
called a mixed marriage, under the allegation that he is an apostate 
Roman Catholic; and a process with all its penalties hangs over the 
family.’— Grievances , p. 13. # 

It is true that, in 1794, the King of Sardinia published an 
Edict containing these words v, * 

* We renew our orders to prevent the taking away children, with a 
view' of obliging them to embrace the Catholic religion; and those * 
children who have been taken away must be restored.’— Gitly's Ex¬ 
tracts, Sfc., p. 24. 

But it is equally true that,— 

‘ In spite of these Edicts, children are now taken away, under the pre¬ 
tence of their being illegitimate. Two lamentable cases of this sort 
occurred in one commune last year [qu. 1828]; one of them was 
attended by circumstances which caused a general sensation. A mother 
refused to deliver up her infant, rfhd fled with it to the mountains, ■ 
where she was pursued by carabineers despatched for that purpose. 

VOL. LXXIil. NO. CXLV. C For 
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For many weeks she lived a miserable life among the rocks and forests, 
flying from place to place, until the sufferings of tfce mother and child 
excited the pity of the authorities who signed the order for the pursuit. 
The order was withdrawn, but not revoked; and the woman’s fears and 
anxiety continue, while she remains exposed to tie same severity.*— 
Gilly's Extract from Watdensian Researches , 183i, p. 24. 

We also find that— | 

‘ In May, 1840, a fraternity of eight missionary priests of the order of 
St. Maurice and St. Lazare was instituted at I|i Torre, the principal 
village of the Waldenses ; and when the buildings and full establish¬ 
ment shall be completed, it will be the business of these priests to go 
about making proselytes by every means in their power.*— Grievances , 
p. 8. 

Under ordinary circumstances, of course, as the pamphlet pro¬ 
ceeds to observe, this could not be matter of complaint: hut ‘ the 
reciprocity is all on one side.’ The Roman Catholic is allowed 
to invade the Protestant valleys ; the Vaudois is not allowed to 
invade the Roman Catholic plain. The Roman Catholic is per¬ 
mitted to purchase lands among the Vaudois; the Vaudois is not 
permitted to purchase among the Roman Catholics. To this 
legal disability we will again advert. We refer to it here only to 
show the unfairness of allowing the Roman Catholic to enter the 
valleys, and of refusing to the Vaudois permission to enter the 
plain. But this is riot the whole of the evil. Not only is the 
Vaudois prohibited from endeavouring to spread his faith beyond 
his own narrow limits, but even within them he is prohibited from 
opposing the proselytizing zeal o£ 0 his new neighbours:, * for it is 
a clause in one of the revived edicts of 1602 that the several 
penalties be enforced against any Protestant who dissuades one of 
his own communion from turning Roman Catholic.’ ( Grievances, 
p. 7.) Arid this not in the case of strangers only:— 

* They are absolutely forbidden to exert their parental authority, if 
their own children, girls abpve ten, and boys above twelve, are tempted 
to forsake their faith. *. .«>/ . In 1836 a child was taken from a family at 
Lucernette, and another from a family at St. Germain in 1842, upon the 
pretext of an inclination expressed by those children to turn Roman 
Catholics ; there being no difficulty in templing a popr half-starved boy 
of twelve, or girl of ten, to receive instruction offered with a crucifix in 
one hand and a loaf or a fish in the other. Thus the parent’s heart is to 
be doubly pierced; first, by encouraging a pretended exercise of judg¬ 
ment on the part of his child, before the understanding is matured; and 
secondly* by a legalised abduction of the child so tampered with. On 
the 2nd of May, 1839, the child of Jaques Dalmias de David and Mar¬ 
guerite his wife having been tom fioin them on thfe pretence of being 
illegitimate, was sent to the Foundling Hospital at Pignerol, although 
the parents were both native Vaudois, bom m the commune and parish 
ofVillar-Bobi, and lawfully married in that parish by the pastor thereof. 

Upon 
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Upon the first abduction, the father took away the infant from the nurse 
to whose charge it had been committed previously to its being carried 
to the Hospital; and for this and for his refusal to attend the summons 
of the commandant of the province, he and his wife were thrown into 
prison, and there remained several days. The child, however, was re¬ 
stored to its purents, after an investigation which lasted many months, 
the legitimacy of its birth having been fully proved.’— Grievances , pp. *7,8. 

‘ In the month of August, 1842, the Prefect of Pigncrol ordered a 
Bible-lecture and prayer-meeting, which was held in a school-room at 
La Tour, on Sunday afternoons, to be discontinued, although this kind 
of devotional exercise is one of tiie privileges which had been secured to 
the people by law and treaty. 

‘ On the 18th of January, 1840, a similar order had been issued by 
the 1 ntendant of the Province, to this effect:—“ The Royal Secretary of 
State for the Interior having been informed that every Sunday some 
Waldenses of Luccrnctte, Lucerne, Torre, and San Giovanni, held con¬ 
gregations in the territory of Lucerna, in the school-house there, and 
that many persons, of every age and sex, met together to sing Psalms 
aloud, and to read in the maimer practised in the Temples of the Wal¬ 
denses, the said Royal Secretary of State has communicated to me, that 
the places being appointed wherein the Waldensian worship may be ex¬ 
ercised, no innovation or increase in the number of the same can be 
admitted , and the Waldenses must be enjoined to discontinue these 
meetings, or, in case of contumacy, the Government will adopt some mea¬ 
sures to prevent them.” The Sunday services in the school at Lucer- 
nette were accordingly discontinued, because Luccmettc was not exactly 
within the limits, but the similar mandate which forbade the meetings 
in the school-room at La Tour, wag, beyond all doubt, contrary to treaty 
and stipulation, and exhibited the extent of the aggressive encroachment, 
which is now being made on the religious rights of this helpless branch 
of the Reformed Church. 

* It so happens, that a hook published by Royal authority at Turin, 
in Ibid, under the title, “Conferences faictes a Turin daus l’hostel de 
Ville en presence des Messieurs les Ambassadeurs Suisses, entre les 
Ministres dc S. A. R. et les Deputcz des Vallies de Lucerne,” and bear¬ 
ing the impression “Chez Jean Sinabalde, lmprimeur de son Altcsse 
Royalle,” contains a solemn recognition of the right of the Waldenses to 
hold any religious services in any of the places within the tolerated 
limits, of Which La Tour is particularly mentioned as being one. “ In 
these tolerated places, not only Temples and preaching are allowed, but 
all other exercises.” “ Dans ceux ci il y a non settlement le Temple ct 
la predication , mais tons les autres exercisesGrievances, pp. 10,11. 

But, in reference to both classes of cases, we may well ask, is 
this a state of things which ought to continue in the fate of a 
people to whom, under the guaraqjee of England, their sovereign 
professed to grant the free exercise of their religion? We Say 
nothing as to any restriction imposed upon the Vaudois out of 
their own Valleys. Their king has the letter of the bond in his 

c 2 favour. 
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favour, and may insist on the pound of their flesh; he may, there¬ 
fore, prohibit their exercise of any liberal profession, or their pos¬ 
session of a foot of land beyond the Valleys. Under the words of 
the treaties, we have no right to complain ifi respect to these 
matters; but when we -see how rigidly the King of Sardinia repels 
the Vaudois from the plain, and republishes decrees which inva¬ 
lidate their title to any purchases beyond their prescribed limits, 
we arc doubly bound to see that justice is secured to them within 
those limits; and that privileges which the arms and diplomacy of 
England guaranteed to them on the ground of our common Pro¬ 
testantism be not—through our ignorance or apathy—saciificed 
to the religious bigotry or the political tyranny of any reigning 
sovereign. 

For the Vaudois can never forget that before the restoration of 
his dynasty, they were free:— 

‘ When Piedmont was incorporated with France at the end of the 
last century, the Waldenses were placed on a footing of perfect equality 
with other Piedmontese, and enjoyed religious, civil, and political rights 
in common with the Roman Catholics; but, on the restoration of the 
House of Savoy in 1814, the King of Sardinia deprived the Waldenses 
of the benefits of emancipation, to which they had been admitted during 
the French domination, and replaced them under former disabilities. 
They were restricted to limits too narrow for their population; they 
■were declared incapable of holding any office of rank, military or civil; 
they were excluded from the exercise of the legal and medical professions 
out of the valleys; forbidden to work on Roman Catholic holidays, and 
subjected to all the vexatious and iportifying distinctions imposed on 
persons of an inferior caste.*— Grievances , pp. 2, 3. 

While the Protestants of France were secured under the 
Bourbons in all the rights which they had enjoyed under Buona¬ 
parte, by what oversight, or through whose more active fault, the 
Waldenses were placed in a worse position under the prince whom 
they received as their legitimate sovereign, than when under the 
rule of strangers, it is now in vain to inquire. 11 would be happy 
for other sovereigns, and happier still for their subjects, if the case 
of the Vaudois were the solitary instance in which the rule of the 
French might be remembered with regret. The conscription was 
an evil, the extent of which we are not disposed to underrate ; but 
it was the only evil which the Vaudois when subjected to France 
bad as such to endure; and how has it been exchanged for the 
never-ending harassments of their actual state ? * My father hath 
chastised you with whins; but I will chastise you with scorpions.' 

We are aware that Papists and Pro-Papists will tell us that it 
is not for a nation, which em&ted the Penal Laws against the 
Roman Catholics, to complain of the treatment which Protestants 
may endure under the laws of other states; and that Victor 
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Emanuel is reported to have said to a British ambassador who 
urged him to ameliorate the condition of the Waldenses, * Do 
you emancipate the Irish Roman Catholics, and I will emancipate 
the Vaudois.’ Iif answering this, it is not necessary to defend the 
Penal Code: it is enough to say that its disabilities are all re¬ 
moved, and that iis inflictions had never been enforced for two 
generations at least before their repeal; and, above all, that England 
calls on the King of Sardinia to refrain from wronging his Pro¬ 
testant subjects not because they are such—which would be the 
only analogy which could have justified his calling on England 
to relieve her Roman Catholic subjects—but because his prede¬ 
cessors, whose obligations he has inherited as much as their domi¬ 
nions, distinctly guaranteed to the Vaudois certain rights by so¬ 
lemn treaty, and formally empowered England and Holland to 
watch over its execution. 

While, therefore, we might now at any rate point to the con¬ 
dition of the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and call upon the King 
of Sardinia to place the Vaudois in that coxidition, if he chose to 
adhere to the analogy suggested by Victor Emanuel, wc take the 
humbler and safer ground of appealing to his treaties. 

Instead of those treaties being observed, instead of any ameli¬ 
oration of the condition of the Vaudois, the treaties are to the 
King of Sardinia what history is to Lord Plunket, an old 
Almanack; and the condition of the Vaudois is day by day 
deteriorated; and unless England shall interfere not merely 
speedily, but sternly, in their favour at the court of Turin, one 
great warning voice against tile apostacy of Rome is in danger 
of being silenced; one light which has long shone in surrounding 
darkness, the lux in tenebris of their own valley Lucerna, may too 
probably be extinguished; or the glory of being the champion of 
the Protestantism of Europe will be taken fjom England, and the 
duty and the privilege of supporting the weak in our common 
struggle against Rome will be given to another sovereign and 
another nation. 

For the never-dying hatred which the Church of Rome bears 
to the churches of a purer faith is now well supported by the 
civil power in Piedmont. The civil power in Piedmont is how 
in the hands of an absolute prince, whose character is told in a 
few sentences. Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, was, as Prince 
of Carignan, in 1821, a liberal, not to say a rebel. On the 12th 
of March, 1821, he placed himself at the head of the Constitu¬ 
tionalists of Piedmont, who had got possession of the citadel of 
Turin; and on their part proeq^ded, together with 20,000 inha¬ 
bitants of the city, to the palace of Victor Emanuel, and required 
that prince, his kinsman as well as sovereign, to adopt * the Con¬ 
stitution 
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stitution of Spain,* then the watchword of Italian Revolutions. 
The honesty and the firmness of the King baffled the design. 
Conscientiously objecting to the Constitution]! he chose, rather 
than swear to observe it, to descend at once from his throne; and 
accordingly, on the following day, abdicated. The King now 
reigning was made from a different mould. Two days afterwards, 
that is, on the 15th March, 1821, Charles Albert, in the presence 
of the Provisional Junta, swore, as Regent of the Kingdom, 

* before God, on the Holy Evangelists, to observe the political 
Constitution of Spain, with two exceptions,’ Sec. But the Aus¬ 
trians were at hand: Count Bubna crossed the frontiers with bis 
army from the Milanese: the Regent ran away to the foot of the 
legitimate king; and, without making any terms for his followers, 
or caring further for any Constitution, Spanish or Piedmontese, 
made his own peace. The Liberalism of Italy soon melted away: 
and Charles Felix, the brother of Victor Emanuel, reigned peace¬ 
ably : and Charles Albert, who had then become, by the course 
of nature and of the law, heir presumptive, eventually succeeded. 
Though he has so long since thrown off his old principles and 
associates, he cannot forget how much occasion he once gave to 
the parti-pret.re in all countries, and to Austria especially, both as 
to politics and as to religion, to watch him; and he has appeared 
resolved to disarm their jealousy by overacting the legitimate abso¬ 
lutism of his House. Other motives, also, may now influence 
him : he may really feel that he was wrong in 1821 ; and may, 
therefore, be anxious to make amends for the liberality of his 
former politics by the severity of his present bigotry:—and as the 
priests are more numerous in Piedmont than in any other part of 
Italy, Rome only excepted, there is always a most powerful body 
on tfie spot, ready alike to stimulate his conscience, and to direct 
his zeal; and, above all, to create and sustain a machinery of 
public opinion, which so far acts on the despotism of the Sove¬ 
reign as to double his power for all purposes of persecution, and 
to fetter it for all purposes of toleration. At different times, it is 
true, he has showed insulated acts of kindness to individual 
•Vaudois. And as a favour to the whole community, indeed, he 
promised, some years ago, to admit, duty-free, into his dominions 
the books which they required for their college at La Tour; and 
when he was overruled and persuaded to withdraw that order, he 
paid the duty himself. In die affair of the lands purchased by 
the Vaudois beyond their bounds, to Which we promised to advert 
again, Charles Albert, after signing an ordinance which cancelled 
all such contracts, and which enjoined fevery Vaudois purchaser to 
re-sell within a given date, (and,°bf course, as a fine qua non, to a 
Roman Catholic,) revoked it in part by mraatmg to each indiri- 
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dual, who would apply for it as a personal grace, that which he 
had refused as a principle to the whole body. In the present 
state of public opinion in Europe, he could not, indeed, well have 
enforced his decree; and he was, therefore, very anxious to be 
asked to dispense with it: being much in the condition of a 
Quaker, whom we once saw in Buckingham- Palace with his hat 
on, busying himself much to meet an orthodox yeoman or exon to 
take it off for him. We believe the fact to be, that there is a per¬ 
petual fight between the King and his confessor; and, unless the 
King be made to feel that the case of the Vaudois is not * an 
open question,’ upon which he is at liberty to act as lie may 
please; unless he be made to understand that his priest has 
nothing to do with it, and that he himself has no more to do with 
the rights of this portion of his people than with the rights of the 
people of Japan (excepting, indeed, to observe them himself, and 
to cause them to be observed by others), ho must never hope to 
govern Piedmont without—what he hates-*—the intervention of 
England. * We think that the existing circumstances of his own 
state require that intervention, and that we ask nothing which 
Victor Amadeus II. did not formally grant, and which England, 
by virtue of the public faith of nations, is not required and enabled 
to demand. 

We arc compelled to say all this, because at this moment 
Charles Albert seems to repent of bis former kindnesses to the 
Vaudois: he bears with impatience the obligation of tolerating 
them; submits to it only because he knows that—besides the 
parti-pretre, which may watch him on one side—there is the 
sympathy of the Protestant power of Europe on the other side, 
which must check, if it did not crush him, in any open disre¬ 
gard of those obligations. But even now he resents, with as 
much boldness as he dares to indulge, the claim of England to 
interfere in the cause of his Protestant subjects. On a late 
occasion he stated that they had indisposed bun their sovereign 
towards them, by their endeavours to engage England (o inter¬ 
fere in their affairs: that he, the King of Sardinia, did not meddle 
in the interior government of England; .and that England, on the 
other hand, ought not to mix herself up with die police of his 
kingdom. And, in like manner, it was said on another occasion, 
that these discussions about the Vaudois are discussions on points 
of domestic administration, of which each government is sole 
judge. Now, however applicable might be this answer, if made 
by the cardinal legate at Ancona to a British authority, com¬ 
plaining of the atrocious conduct 9f the papal government towards 
the Jews in that city, whom we admit we are not bound by any 
treaty to protect, it is wholly inadmissible when addressed by the 

court 
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court of Turin to anEnglish minister, who, holding the treaty of 
Turin in his hand, can point to the'article which, freely granted 
by the first King of Sardinia, hot only binds ali bis successors to 
protect the Vaudois, but authorises the KiOgsLufEngland to in¬ 
terpose on their behalf. " 

Again and again, then, we say that our right to interfere is not 
a vague community of Protestantism between us and the Vaudois 
of Piedmont, but a secular international compact between our 
sovereign and their sovereign. It may have been founded on reli¬ 
gious motives—it may lead to the advancement of religious truth; 
but it would be as absolute and unimpeachable if the subject of 
it were the protection of the Jews. We required, and the Pied¬ 
montese government granted, that, under the guarantee of the 
Crown of Great Britain, certain parties in Piedmont, then hold¬ 
ing certain opinions, should be permitted the free maintenance 
of those opinions, and the free exercise of their worship founded 
thereon. 

In point of fact, however, it was from sympathy with 1 their reli¬ 
gion that successive rulers of England have interfered with the 
government of Piedmont on behalf of the Vaudois. Charles I. 
■—a name which to some might recommend even the Vaudois— 
sent, in 1640, a minister (Morton) to reside at their principal 
village, La Tour, to watch for their welfare, and to plead their 
cause with the court of Turin, Cromwell, roused by the death- 
cry of those * slain by the bloody Piedmontese’ in 1655, ‘so 
engaged the Cardinal (of France), and so terrified the Pope 
himself,' says Clarendon, that the Duke of Savoy thought it neces¬ 
sary to renew to the survivors all the privileges of which they had 
been deprived. At the same time with this intervention of Eng¬ 
land, poured in upon the Duke of Savoy petitions, remonstrances, 
and menaces, from* every Protestant state in Christendom—from 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, and Germany—unsup- 
ported^indeed, by the force of treaty, but prompted and sustained 
by the spirit of a common faith. England again appeared, as wc 
have seen, in conjunction with Holland, in 1690; and England 
appeared alone in 1704. For what William III. had done at 
the former period. Queen Anne adopted cordially, and further 
strengthened in 1704. We have seen the intervention of George I., 
through his representative at Turin, too feebly supported by his 
ministers at home. But at no time has the obligation of inter¬ 
fering on behalf of the Vaudois, as need might require, been 
renounced by England; and at no time, except the present, has 
the right and the duty of such Ihterference been impugned by the 
court of Turin. It is true that, from the desuetude of a century, 
these things may have been forgotten in both countries; and we 

could 
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could name a Minister who, when an advocate of the Vaudois 
referred to ‘ treaties ’ as sustaining under the guarantee of Great 
Britain the rights of the Vaudois, appears, by his published 
letters, tb htwo^sen in honest ignorance as to the existence of 
such treaties. But, since that time, those treaties have been 
formally laid, by the late King’s command, before the House 
of Commons ; together with extracts from the correspondence of 
the British envoy at Turin with his government at home, in 
relation to the grievances of the Vaudois; documents which, while 
they effectually deprive every future Minister of the excuse of 
even honest ignorance on 4he subject, furbish the strongest evi¬ 
dence of the obligation of England to fulfil the duties which it 
contracted in 1690 and 1704 in behalf of a weak and injured 
people. 

Impressed with these sentiments, the Archbishop of’Canter¬ 
bury, at the head of the Committee for the Relief of the Vaudois, 
addressed last year a memorial to the Eaul of Aberdeen. This 
document has not yet obtained much publicity : we think that it 
eminently deserves to be felt as well as known, and we submit it 
accordingly to our readers; though, probably, some of those who 
signed it have since seen too much reason to look with diminished 
confidence to the King of Sardinia. 

* To the Earl of Aberdeen , Her Majesty's Principal Secretary of Stale 

for Foreign Affairs. 

* Winchester House, St. James's Square , 

* My Lord, * April 9, 1842. 

* Wc, the undersigned, members of the London Committee, insti¬ 
tuted in 1825, for the relief of the Vaudois of Piedmont, earnestly 
entreat your Lordship to submit to Her Majesty the Queen our humble 
entreaty that Her Majesty will be graciously pleased to intercede in 
behalf of that ancient community, with their sovereign the King of 
Sardinia. The sufferings of the Vaudois have often excited the sympa¬ 
thy of this nation; and our sovereigns have, from time to time, been 
pleased to exercise their beneficent offices, when the privileges and 
rights of the Waldensian Church have been threatened: and this they 
have done not only out of compassion for the afflicted, but in virtue of 
treaties which give to England the right of intervention for the protec¬ 
tion of the Vaudois. 

* Among other grievances, it has been represented to us that the 
Vaudois have now to complain that children are taken from their pa¬ 
rents by the priests and local authorities, when one of the parents is 
said to be a Roman Catholic, under pTetence of their being illegitimate; 
that their religious services are interrupted; that their intercourse and 
traffic with their fellow-countrymen! beyond certain limits, are placed 
under grievous restrictions; that some of them are deprived of the 
means of subsistence, being forbidden to purchase, to farm, or to culti¬ 
vate 
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vate lands, except within boundaries too narrow for their population; 
and that others, to their great disadvantage and detriment, have been 
ordered to sell property which they have legally acquired beyond the 
territories to which they are confined. % 

‘ If these alleged severities were inflicted on the Vaudois for acts of 
turbulence, or dangerous fanaticism, we should not presume to entreat 
Her Majesty’s graciouB interposition: but it does not appear that any¬ 
thing can be laid to their charge, except the profession of a religion 
differing from that of the Roman Catholic Church, and similur in many 
particulars of faith and discipline to the Reformed Churches in Europe. 

* Believing, therefore, that the measures adopted in regard to this 
suffering community are at variance equally with the principles of 
Christianity and with the eternal laws of justice; that they are at vari¬ 
ance, likewise, with the treaties which unite the British and Sardinian 
governments, and also with the present understanding, sanctioned by the 
treaties of 1814, which exists between civilised states, “to terminate 
the long sufferings and agitation of mankind ’* by a general improve¬ 
ment of the social system; we earnestly hope that your Lordship will 
receive Her Majesty’s gracious commands to cause due inquiry to he 
made; and, if necessary, to mediate with Her Majesty’s august ally the 
King of Sardinia, and to remonstrate against the treatment of the 
Vaudois with regard to civil disabilities and penalties on account of 
their religion, which is likely, by embittering or perhaps by engendering 
animosities between Protestants and Roman Catholics, to bring disgrace 
on the holy cause of Christianity. 

* We are the more anxious to bring this subject before your Lordship 
from our conviction that the present vexations of this people are not in¬ 
flicted upon them with the entire consent of their Sovereign; for it is 
but justice to say, that, ever since this Committee have taken an active 
interest in their behalf, we have had repeated proofs of the favourable 
disposition of His Sardinian Majesty towards them: and we are confi¬ 
dent that his own feelings of justice and benevolence, if unbiassed by 
the misrepresentations of their enemies, would ensure to them His 
Majesty’s protection and favour, since all the records of their history for 
more than a century prove them to have been a faithful and loyal people. 

• * y 6 r . Cantuar. W. R. Hamilton. 

C. J. London. William Cotton. 

ft. Winton. X- D. Acland. 

Geo. H. Rose. W. S. Gilly.* 

ft. H. I nous. 

In the object of this memorial we cordially unite: in *fts com¬ 
plimentary reference to the good dispositions of the King of 
Sardinia we could not so readily concur. But, in a quasi- 
diplomatic paper, intended perhaps for the eyes of the absolute 
monarch in question, leSs freedom of expression could be admitted 
than in the public presB of England. We trustt that the govern¬ 
ment of England has bn this, as on other occasions, risen to $he 
level of its duty: that duty constitutes its 1 glory and its strength. 

When 
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When England shall abandon the cause of Protestantism, and 
shall cease to feel ^hat a common resistance to Rome constitutes 
a just and legitimate ground of sympathy and support between 
herself and. the weakest and most oppressed of the anti-papal 
communities of Europe, that cause indeed will not suffer; since 
God, the author and avenger of truth,, requires not this or that 
feeble instrument of clay to protect his own people: they and 
their principles will be preserved; but the glory of protecting 
them—of which England may deem herself unworthy—will be 
transferred, with the blessing of the Almighty, to other powers 
now less exalted; but which, feeling the charge so transferred to 
them as their highest privilege, will be strengthened from on 
high to defend it to the end. They will adopt the prayer offered 
up, in the name of England, by her immortal poet, to the Lord 
Almighty, on behalf of the Vaudois 

‘ Avenge, 0 Lord, thy slaughter’d saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold:— 

Even them who kept thy truth so pure 6f old, 

When all our fathers worshipp’d stocks and stones, 

Forget not.* 


Art. II. —A Memoir of the Life and Writings of the late William 
Taylor, of Norwich, containing the Correspondence of many years 
with the late Robert Southey, Esq., Sfc. By J. W. Robberds, 

F.G.S., of Norwich. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 1843. 

» 

TI/TR. Sydney Smith complimented the Norfolk Taylors, so 
"-*• many of whom have made themselves known to the world 
in our time, by reversing the obsolete adage into ' it takes nine 
men to make a Taylor.’ We believe the distinguished persons of 
that name from Norwich and the neighbouring country do not all 
consider themselves to be of the same kindred; but, however 
this may be, they will all, we suppose, allow that for gifts and 
acquirements the foremost among them was the subject of these 
Memoirs. Yet, as he put forth Tittle with his name, and did not 
in his anonymous writings thoroughly identify himself with the 
theories or interests of any great party among us, we should not 
be surprised to find that, after a silence of thirteen years, preceded 
by about as long a period of comparative inactivity, he had nearly 
ceased to be remembered beyond bis province and the professed 
students of literature. If such obscurity has gathered over him, 
however, these volumes will dispel it. The narrative is that of 
an able man—sometimes too aihbitious* indeed, but nowhere 
diffuse, everywhere clear; and the correspondence interwoven is 

as 
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as interesting as any we are likely to see revealed for many years 
to come. • 

It is our duty to review such a book as this; but the task is not 
undertaken without reluctance. Mr. Taylor *was the deliberate 
teacher of pernicious opinions: his conversation and his pen were 
influential in forwarding some of the most fatal heresies of this 
age : and the many amiable traits in his character render it most 
painful to dwell on the obstinacy of his unhappy delusions. 

He was born at Norwich in 1765, the only child of wealthy 
parents. His father had inherited the chief place in an old 
mercantile house, engaged mostly in the export trade; and 
William was destined from the cradle to succeed in this respectable 
position. The family were of the Unitarian sect, and so all their 
immediate connections appear to have been. The boy was sent 
to school first under a Swiss refugee, whose favourite study is 
said to have been etymology, and afterwards with Mr. Roche- 
mont Barbauld, Unitarian minister at Palgrave, whose ‘talented 
and tasteful consort’ (earlycelebrated as Miss Aikin) took a large 
share in the tuition of the house, and soon distinguished Taylor 
as one of two pupils especially deserving her own and her hus¬ 
band’s most assiduous care—the other being Frank Sayers, whose 
life was in the sequel written and his remains collected by his 
early companion. Mr. Robberds considers it as an extraor¬ 
dinary circumstance that the two cleverest boys of the school 
formed an enthusiastic attachment for each other—we should have 
thought it stranger if they had not; but, he adds, ‘ a friendship 
unbroken during the term of fbrty-threc years, amidst severer 
trials than the struggles of academic vanity or the freaks of juvenile 
ambition.’ That is to say, it survived a total disseverance of 
opinions on subjects of the highest importance; but this, however 
rare, is not the only example of the kind, nor the most illustrious 
one, that Mr. Taylor’s biographer records. 

In his Life of Sayers (1823), Mr. Taylor dwelt with grateful recol¬ 
lection on the pains taken by Mrs. Barbauld (whom he used to 
call ‘the mother of his mind’) with the ‘ English composition’ of 
her young disciples; and, in reviewing that Life, Mr. Southey, a 
warm friend and admirer of-both Sayers and Taylor, made this 
passage the subject of a brief comment:— 

* It may be doubted whether such a habit of early criticism would 
have the effect of producing a natural and easy style; whether it would 
not tend to banish colloquial and idiomatic English from composition; 
and whether pupils so trained Would not, as they grew up, be likely to 
think less of what they had to say than of how they should say it. 
The moral faculties cannot be accustomed to discipline too early, that 
they may receive their bent in time; but there is danger of weakening 

or 
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or distorting the intellectual powers if you interfere too soon with their 
free growth. To males boys critical is to make little men of them, which 
is the surest way to prevent them from ever becoming great ones.*— 
Quart. Rev vol. xxjyr. p. 117. 

Such remarks might naturally have occurred in reference to 
any Life of Sayers: but there can be no doubt that Mr. Southey 
was thinking less of the Doctor than of his historian. 

Having acquired as much Greek and Latin as Mr, Barbauld 
could teach, or as his parents thought desirable, and made very 
extraordinary progress in various branches of education more 
likely to be serviceable in a mercantile career, William Taylor 
was removed from Palgrave to the Norwich counting-house at 
the age of fourteen. He could already read French and Italian 
with ease, and the foreign connections of the firm rendering it 
expedient that he should complete his mastery of those languages, 
he was soon afterwards sent to make a tour on the continent, 
under the care of one of the partners. Some specimens of his 
letters to his parents from various places abnfad are now printed, 
and they are such as cannot be considered without wonder. He 
must, indeed, have been a most precocious youth—at fifteen he 
writes both as to matter and language, whether in English, in 
French, or in Italian, as few, very few, of his sex at such standing 
could ever do. 11 is not surprising that he excited a most lively 
interest among the friends and correspondents of his family. 
A fter some months he returned a man in mind and in manners, 
and almost in appearance. The experiment was too successful 
not to be repeated. After being admired as a prodigy for two 
years more at Norwich, he was again sent abroad for a longer 
time; and, with a view to some flattering openings in his father's 
traffic, took up his residence during a whole twelvemonth under 
the roof of a clergyman at Paderborn, there to add to his other 
attainments a familiar acquaintance with the German. This resi¬ 
dence decided his destiny. His singular facility soon overcame 
all the difficulties of a new vocabulary. He could, before the 
twelve months were over, use the language like a native. But his 
host and preceptor was an enthusiastic admirer, not only of the 
rising belles lettres, but of the new philosophy of his country, and 
Taylor left him with his tastes and opinions for ever Germanized. 
He returned to Norwich at eighteen, full of Goethe, and Burger, 
and Voss; but not without having f pervasively studied ’ the 
rationalistic divines as well as the pantheistic poets. 

Without formally withdrawing from the paternal desk, he very 
soon convinced all about him tlnit his father was to be the last 
real merchant of the lineage. The elder Mr. Taylor cared no- 
thing about either poetry or metaphysics, but he was proud, as 

well 
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well he might be, of his only son, and, fancying himself richer 
than he was, by degrees acquiesced in the views which month 
after month developed themselves more and more clearly. His 
boy's translations from the German were handed about—the 
brilliant novelties were rapturously pTaised. The Unitarians, at 
this time prominent in the place, hailed the opening of talents 
that promised to shed new light upon their body, promote its 
local ascendancy, and extend its reputation in the world beyond. 
But the community at large welcomed the juvenile aspirant. 
There was, as there had long been, a general spirit of intel¬ 
lectual activity in Norwich, but in those days not much of political 
excitement ; and doctrinal differences, however great and serious, 
do not seem to have kept churchmen and sectaries from free in¬ 
tercommunion in private life, any more than from cordial co-ope¬ 
ration in the promotion of local institutions, either of a literary, or 
scientific, or a benevolent and charitable description. 

It was not until after the French Revolution that this easy 
state of things was disturbed. At that era the Unitarians were 
almost universally active as ‘ friends of the people.’ Young 
Taylor became Secretary of a Democratic Club; and from that 
time his social connections appear to have been almost exclusively 
among the dissenters and Whigs in and about his native town. 

Besides political clubs Norwich had several Societies which 
held evening meetings once a week to hear and criticise essays, 
and debate the questions that these happened to stir; and William 
Taylor, while yet a stripling, hqjd won distinction among them 
both as a writer and a speaker. From these meetings younger 
members often adjourned to a tavern, prolonging the discussion 
over the bottle or the bowl; and here also William was qualified 
to bear his part, for his temper was naturally open, and from an 
early age he had been accustomed to very convivial habits in his 
father’s house. The old man was a most bountiful Amphitryon, 
and the lad’s manly aspect and manners had seemed to entitle 
him to sit on equal terms with the seniors, whom his variety of in¬ 
formation and liveliness of language entertained and amused. 

Such was William Taylor’s position when he first began to 
make himself known as a contributor to our periodical publica¬ 
tions. Surrounded with ease and comfort at home, the idol of 
his amiable parents, courted and caressed as the agreeable heir to 
a handsome fortune, which might abundantly excuse his uncon¬ 
cealed inattention to mercantile concerns—the centre of a cheerful 
gay circle of his own class—sedulously cultivated and extolled by 
the authorities of a locally powerful sect—and in a word, habitually 
looked up as in every way the most promising among the rising 
citizens of Norwich; if a young man endowed with remarkable 

brilliancy. 
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brilliancy, and above all with most remarkable facility of parts, 
thus early accustoujed to a sense of acknowledged predominance, 
naturally fond of Society, and thus, without an effort as it were, 
placed at the head %f the society to which he belonged—if such a 
youth should have elevated his. ambitipn altogether beyond the 
sphere of immediate and easy triumphs, and, secure of worldly 
competence, resolvedly devoted himself to the most laborious of 
all lives, that of the man who does great things in literature or in 
science—he might not indeed have been a solitary, but he must 
have been a most rare exception to ail rules. It was very natural 
that the essays and speeches of his debating clubs should en¬ 
courage him to enter into correspondence with a newspaper or 
a magazine; but, if fugitive verses -and articles so published 
should happen to bring him a considerable addition of notoriety— 
^f he should find himself able, by brief snatches of exertion, to 
fix on himself such a measure of general literary reputation as ’ 
no man else in or near Norwich had then aphieved—it became 
doubly improbable that he should trample on hourly strength¬ 
ening temptations, and determine to be great in place of sitting 
down content with being already thought so. 

The first thing that attracted notice beyond the Norwich 
sphere, was his translation of f Lenore.’ Burger is, if not the 
greatest, at least among the very greatest, of modern ballad-poets, 
and this remains his masterpiece. Taylor’s version was the ear¬ 
liest, and his biographer considers it as the best in our language: 
a casual recitation of it suggested, as is well known, the apprentice 
effort of Sir Walter Scott, which"is certainly, in general accuracy 
and finish, inferior to Taylor’s, but in which we cannot but think 
there is more of the spirit of poetry. Tn truth we have no thoroughly 
satisfactory English * Lenore.’ William Spencer’s is wordy and 
pompous, and gives no idea whatever of Burger’s nervous and 
fiery style. On the other hand, Taylor, and after him Scott, 
shrunk from strict imitation of the stanza—'whereby, as both 
Coleridge and Wordsworth have observed, a pervading and pa¬ 
thetic beauty of effect is sacrificed. Scott, and several others have 
followed Taylor in some variations of the story itself, which Mr. 
Robberds thinks judicious: but Here again we have the fortune 
to disagree with him. Burger, for instance, lays his scene at the 
end of the Seven Years’ war—Taylor and Scott carry us back to 
the Crusades. In our opinion the date of the original was well 
fixed. The ghost superstition, say what we will, has survived to 
this day everywhere; at all events there can be no cloubt that it 
was far from being extinct in Germany when Burger was writing, 
and Coleridge and Taylor were electrified during their youthful 
wanderings by his fresh productions : and we believe that when a 

superstition 
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superstition is really alive in the popular mind, and therefore 
(which is infallibly the case) not without some shadow of living 
power in all minds, a story connected with it will, cceteris paribus 
—or rather, cwteris non valde imparibus —be elective in proportion 
to the nearness of its date. Besides, whenever there is an altera¬ 
tion there will be some ugly trace of the rent. Many circum¬ 
stances in the * Lenore,’ when introduced into a story of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century, whether in England or in Germany, are at 
once perceived to belong to a much more modern era, and those 
therefore give an air of patchwork and falsification to both Taylor’s 
version and Scott’s, from which the ballad itself is free. Accord¬ 
ing to our view, Taylor’s attempt at archaic diction and his Row- 
leian spelling only make things worse. In fact the whole senti¬ 
ment of the piece is, like Biirger’s own language and rhythm, 
modern; and especially the picturesque minuteness of the descrip^ 
tion throughout is proper in reference to a superstition that lingers 
on and influences the heart and imagination, but is already dis¬ 
paraged and condemned, and stands in need of support. A story 
like that of Lenore would have been told by a mediaeval bard 
with a Job-like darkness of hints or a Gospel-like simplicity and 
brevity. 

This piece was rapidly followed by other translations from tin; 
same poet, and by and bye much more extensive specimens from 
the German in a variety of measures. In the three bulky volumes 
entitled * Survey of German Poetry,’ which Mr. Taylor pub¬ 
lished in 1830, he collected many of these early performances 
in verse, with a sort of connecting commentary made up chiefly 
from his magazine prose of the same period. We.should regret 
with the biographer that he did not re-write the whole of the prose, 
had he shown in his patches of addition any disposition to recant 
his juvenile heresies—but, on the contrary, his aim was to lend 
these new fovee and attraction. 

Mr. Taylor in his translations, and also in his original poetry 
(so called), was a great experimentalist in metres. Mr. Southey 
has secured remembrance for his English hexameters by a 
rather solemn paragraph of the preface to the * Vision of Judg¬ 
ment.’ It may be proper therefore that we should give a small 
specimen of his workmanship; and we take it from his * Survey ’ 
of the * Luise ’ of Voss, a poem of classical reputation, which con¬ 
tinues to be hardly less a favourite with the Germans than the 
most skilfully constructed narrative poem of recent times, the 
* Herman and Dorothea ’ of Goethe. We are not of opinion 
that the hexameter will ever be naturalized in England. By far 
the happiest of the attempts "Is Southey’s in the opening of his 
Vision; but even with his consummate skill the effect of that per¬ 
formance 
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formance as a whole is very disappointing. With inferior prac¬ 
titioners, however* able i&en? the result baa in all cassh been 
ludicrous. Taylprabad littlo4 e l*fAty of ear, or strung together his ^ 
dactyles and spemlees, as a living experimenter of high talents* 
and aoquirements’is said to have dime, ( while he wap shaving.’ 
We transcribe pertrfj^ the celebrated breakfast-scene by the lake *.«*- 

1 Just where the wind blew itito the fire Was station'd the trivet, 

On it the well-ClosM kettle, replenish'd With ttygtUHne water. 

Meanwhile carried Louisa hip pipe to papa, r 

Wrapt in the velvety hide of the Peal, and a pft|&r w pipe-hjght ; 

Calmly the eld man sat, and he whiff'd, and he and againwhrfPd. 

Soon a» the flame had surrounded the kettle, anditanin from t£#)id burst, 
Out of a paper-envelope the good eld lady her penfeir ' 

Into the biown jug shower'd, and added some shavings rf hartshorn, 

Then with the boding water she fill'd up tjie pod to^fce svwopiit, 

Kneeling she waver'd it over the fire, and watch'd for its cfeiiiUg: 
Hasten, my daughter, she sait^ to arrange 41 pups i» t&lr.places. 
Coffee is soonly enough, Ite ettir will excuse it tmmwrfi. 

Quickly Iiouisa uplifted me lid of tit# basket, phd took out 
Cups of an earthen ware, and a peWttk basin of sugar ; 

But when all hod beeh emptied, the butter, the rolfs', add the cold h'atti, 
Stiawbciries, radishes, mils, and the cowslip-wme for the pastor, 

Archly Louisa observ’d: Mamma has forgotten the tea-spt»n« 1 
They laugh'd; also tlie father; the good old lady she laugh'd top— 

Echo laugh'd; and the mountains repealed the waodgrmg laughter. 
Walter presently ran to the birpiirtree bsside them, atad cut off 
Short smooth sticks with his clasp-knife, offering skewers 
—Survey , vqL il. p. 10. ^ 

Our English reader will ptease to understand that we hafe 
offered this as a specimen of Taylor's not at all ttan 

fair representation either of Voss’s narrative style «r of Voss's 
versification. We heed hardly point out fbe original df a justly- 
admired passage in Wordsworth's lines ' To Joanna.’ 

Mr. Taylor mAst he acknowledged to have been the first who 
effectually introduced the Modern Poetry and ^dteaosa of Qerim ny 
to the English reader, and bit versions of the Karima of Lessing, 
the Iphigema of Goethe, send ^chiller’s Bride of Messina, are 
not likely to be supplanted,* though non© of them iwe^n^ucrions 
of the same order with 'GoMdofftK Wsdldmtem. Mr.Tuylor was 
an excellent German ecbritf QMMdy the Vdry beet we have 
had) and he was not without fisw miAm Hid# bat we 

cannot think Nature him ffwtvucpaet. He largely 

excited and gratified euribdty^h&d tbedaflditedfe of'What lie 
did has had lasting offsets: hut fed Mmh tviadatioa, however 
faithful, however clever, iwiless it Vivified thitougbotti with the 
fervour of a tmte poetical pulse, wane*©? jcefirik the riflfcTof which 
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we have a few examples in our own literature, and of which 
there are more in the German than in any other literature of the 
world. But besides a deficiency of native fifie, he was far from 
‘having such a command of the poetical language of his own 
country as has been attained by some of his followers in this walk, 
perhaps as little entitled to be classed with t^e poets of Nature’s 
framing as himself. In truth, his knowledge of English literature 
seems in no department whatever to have been first-rate. His 
l eading at the age of vivid impressions was almost exclusively 
foreign—chiefly German—and his taste, to use a phrase of his 
own, soon ‘ got into a rut,’ from which it never diverged. He is 
not the only instance of this irretrievable * Teutonization,’ as he 
calls it j but such, we believe, has never occurred unless where, 
as with him, the German studies were taken up without the pre¬ 
vious devotion of years to the great models of classical antiquity. 

It is fair to observe too, that Taylor’s taste in German literature * 
itself was very often what the best German critics would have 
pronounced heretical. He even in his old age talks of Kotzebue 
as the greatest of all dramatists next to Shakspeare—and we 
might mention not a few equally preposterous decisions. Of 
Goethe he speaks better and worse than we ever could think— 
better of him as a moralist, worse as an artist: but Mr. Robberds 
is candid enough to drop a faint that bis early enthusiasm about 
the demigod of Weimar cooled obviously after what he regarded 
as a personal slight. It seems Goethe never acknowledged the 
receipt of the English Iphigenia. We have no doubt the omis¬ 
sion was accidental; for Goethe yvas not only a polite gentleman, 
but most assiduous in flattering the minor literati, at home and 
abroad, so they would perform the Kotow . 

Mr. Taylor was first in the field, and he kept it long—or at least 
the main share of it. The mere possession of the German language 
was in those days a f great rarity—of the few who had made that 
acquisition almost all had made it, like himself, with a view ori¬ 
ginally to mercantile correspondence, and were not likely to have 
either wish or capacity for availing themselves of it in the service 
of literature. His contributions, metrical and critical, to the 
periodical press of the time, opened a new and a rich vein—he 
was treated accordingly* by its proprietors and conductors with an 
eagerness of attention such as seldom falls to the share of any but 
a great original genius ; and tins will surprise no one who con¬ 
siders what a dim and drizzling twilight that was which intervened 
between the obscuration of Cowper and the outblazing of the 
galaxy that has not yet entirely passed away. As literary de¬ 
mands and connections multi jfiied, his attendance at the counting- 
house became slacker and slacker. Before he turned the corner 

* of 
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of thirty he seems to have pretty nearly settled into the ‘gtwn 
and slipper' habi|s of a confirmed bachelor, and a confirmed 
miscellanist. Han he married at the proper time of life, h# 
would have had |notives for cither not neglecting his father’s 
trade, or carrying a more strenuous spirit of enterprise into the 
.department of letters: but this is one of the very few biographies 
in which there occtufs from beginning to end no hint or trace 
whatever of any tender passion or attachment. Though his 
writings indicate no coldness of temperament,. but the reverse, he 
appears to have declared from the very first that he never would 
marry—and he stuck to that resolution as doggedly as he did to 
his German lore, and what was, we suspect, a main source of all 
his errors and neglects, his Meerschaum pipe* One of his 
earliest acquaintances out of the Norwich circle was Godwin; but 
they had not met for several years when that philosopher hap¬ 
pened to pass through Norwich shortly after his marriage with 
Mary Wolstonecraft. His salutation to Taylor was an expression 
of surprise at finding him still a bachelor. * Yes, Sir,' said 
Taylor dryly, * I practise what I preach.* * 

Tt was in the summer of 1798 that the secretary of the Norwich 
‘ Revolutionary Society’ made acquaintance with Mr. Southey, 
whose early opinions on many subjects were akin to his own f and 
who was, wc believe, a brother-contributor to both the * Monthly 
Review’ and Sir Richard Philips’s f Monthly Magazine.’ He first 
met the poet (by nine years his junior) at the house of a common 
friend in Yarmouth, and they took to each other so heartily, that 
Southey not long afterwards revisited Norfolk to pass several weeks 
under Taylor’s roof. His younger brother, Henry Southey, was by 
and bye domesticated at Norwich as thflwptfpil of an eminent sur¬ 
geon there, and Taylor conceiving a warm affection for the youth, 
and superintending with a paternal care the direction of his extra- 
professional studies, the letters between him and the poet assume 
by no slow degrees snch a character of entire trust and confidence 
as might have beseemed the intercourse of near mid dear blood 
relations. To the correspondence begun under these interesting 
circumstances, and continued, with few interruptions, until near 
the end of Mr. Taylor's life, illustrating as it does in a very 

* So diil u»t in this matter an elder send a better fight of fttirwhk. The Rtiigio 
Medici was yet a new book, when Sir Thomas Browne espoused, at Whitefoot records, 

( a lady of such symmetrical perfection to her worthy husband, both in the graces of 
her body and mind, that they seemed to come together by a kind of natural magnetism.* 
Johnson adds: * This marriage could not hut draw the raillery of contemporary trite 
upon a man who had just been wishing "that we might procreate, like trees,Without 
conjunction and bad lately declared that • the whole world was made for man, hut 
only the twelfth part of man for woman,'’ and that ''man is .the whotO world, but wo¬ 
man only the rib or crooked port of man.'” ' 

d 2 lively 
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lively manner the course of the late Laureate’s literary history, the 
changes that his mind underwent, and the unchangeable warmth 
and purity of his heart and feelings* the present voices owe 
their highest attraction. The publication of M|. Southey's letters 
was authorised by himself shortly after the death of his Norwich 
friend: seventy-three of them are here printed. ' 

It must indeed have been with very peculiar feelings that the 
grey-haired Laureate revised some of these communications for 
the press. On the 10th of August, 1798, Mr. Taylor writes to 
him thus:— 

* I have just been reading a delightful book entitled “ A Picture of 

Christian Philosophy,” by Robert Fellowes. Such a work, and from a 
clergyman of the Establishment, is indeed an omen of better times. The 
character of Burke is remarkably well given in ope of the notes. Those 
of Rousseau and of Paine are to my thinking not quite so fortunate; 
that of Jesus is drawn exactly as it should be—in the manner most 
conducive to its useful operation on public morality, and most consonant 
with the general design of his proper historians. This is infinitely the 
best answer to Wilberforce’s cant which has yet been produced, hut is, 
I fear, of too refined an order to operate on the organs of bis followers— 
it is attempting with otr of roses to aromatize the fumes of tobacco. 

‘ I am idling away my leisure in settling questions of chronology. I 
have stumbled on the new hypothesis, that the Nebuchadnezzar of 
Scripture is the Cyrus of-Greek history, which annihilates seventy years 
of received story supposed to pass between them. To compress and 
squeeze together the annals of Egypt sufficiently, lias* given me most 
embarrassment. A second proposition is, that Daniel, the Jew, a 
favourite of this prince, wrote all those oracles scattered in Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah, and Ezekiel relative to his enterprises, for the particularization of 
which they afford ample materials. I shall endeavour to unite the 
several investigations in an essay on the life of Cyrus. . . . 

* Will it be, a sin this tenth of August to transcribe you an attempt at 
an Ode on the death of Messrs. Shears of Dublin V — 

[This is a long rebellious lyric, in phrase and metre as un- 
English os in sentiments, which we need not transcribe.] 

* Mauy who read your writings forgive your opinions for the sake of 
the poetry. You are called on for an opposite indulgence—forgive the 
poetry for the sake of the sentiments. Your very affectionate, 

* William Taylor, Jun.* 

Next week Mr. Southey says in reply {inter alia ) :— 

* I thank you for your ode. You have taught me enough of Ktopstock 
to see that, you, have caught his manner. The Irish business has been 
almost a counterpart to the death of the Girondists; yet who would not 
be content so to aie, in order bd tc^have lived ? . . . . 

* I shall look for Fetiowefe’s book. Your chronological researches I 
can only wonder at; my" studies have never been directed that way. 

Have 
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Have you seen a volume of Lyrical Ballads, &c. ? They are by Coleridge' 
and Wordsworth, bvt their names are not affixed. Coleridge’s baHad of 
“ The Ancient Marlier ” is, I think, the clumsiest attempt at German 
sublimity I ever sa|v. Many of the others are very line; and some I 
shall re-read, upon the same principle that led me through Trissmo, 
whenever I am afraid of writing like a child or ah old woman. 

‘ God bless you,—yours truly, 

‘ Robert South®*.* 

About the same time, Taylor, in criticising some of Southey’s 
verses, gives him the pithy advice to * squeeze out more of his 
whey’—a phrase which is often revived between them—and then 
rebukes him for some doctrinal and moral aberrations, of what 
nature we may guess from the reply:— 

‘ Barker is pain tin g^ a picture from “Mary the Maid of the Inn,'* but 
from what part of the Btory I have not learnt. He might have found 
better subjects in my better pieces. My “ St. Anthony ** has no mo¬ 
rality at all. Sophistry may be expected from the devil, whose object 
in arguing is to puzzle his adversary. The eclogue was written before 
Lloyd’s “ Lines on the Fast,’* and “ Letter to the Anti-jacobin ” had 
reached me; but Satan defends himself exactly upon the same principle 
that Charles Lloyd defends existing establishments.* 

We have quoted enough to show how Taylor and Southey 
agreed in their early politics; and the reader of Southey’s early 
poetry, as originally published, and of his Letters from Spain and 
Portugal in 1796, was already well aware that he in the pride of 
youth wandered far from the Church of England, in whose prin¬ 
ciples he was educated by bis parents, and to which be returned 
in the sobriety of his matured and disciplined understanding. 
But the whole of that deeply -interesting story will be told ere 
long by Mr. Southey’s own selected biographer, having at com¬ 
mand his entire correspondence, and we believe a MS, poem 
expressly designed to set forth the hidden life of his mind. At 
present our business is with him only as the friend of William 
Taylor—the freedom with which the two mexf from the beginning 
communicated their thoughts and sentiments to each other, and 
the perfect charity with which they continued this intercourse in < 
the midst of growing divergence of opinion, and after Mr. 
Southey’s creed, political and religious, had become what it was 
to the last, the very opposite of Taylor’s. 

Another of Taylor’s eminent early friends was Sir James 
Mackintosh. They first met at Edinburgh, where Taylor twice 
visited Sayers, while, like Mackintosh, pursuing his medical 
studies at the Northern University. Upon being called to the bat 
here Sir James . made choice of the Norfolk circuit, and during 
the Norwich assizes be either took up his abode under Taylor’s, 
roof, or spent the evening in his society. One of Taylor's first 

known 
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known attempts in original verse was a lofty buMstiff sonnet to the 
author of the Vindicice Gallic< b; and many eufcgistic notices of 
^ Taylor’s talents, and sly good-humoured allusiJtis to his hopeless 
heresies of taste and style, are scattered over Mackintosh's Indian 
diaries and letters; but if they were ever in the habit of epistolary 
correspondence, we have no proof of it in this hook. On the other 
hand, though Taylor and Coleridge never saw each other, com¬ 
munity of connections and sympathy of studies made it natural for 
them to write to each other when occasion invited; and though 
neither was there any personal acquaintance between Taylor and 
Mr, Wordsworth, nor was Mr. Wordsworth at any period so un¬ 
fortunate as to adopt any of Mr. Taylor’s doctrinal errors, it is 
not surprising that in this case also we should find traces of mutual 
regard, and now and then the exchange through Southey of 
friendly messages and criticisms. Taylor says on Mackintosh’s 
first visit at Norwich:— 

* Dr. Parr and Mackintosh have been in Norwich— 

» 

“ Ceu duo nubigenm quum vertice montis ob alto 
Descendunt Centauri.” 

They are both very dazzling men. One scarcely knows whether to 
admire most the oracular significance and compact rotundity of the 
single sentences of Parr, or the easy flow and glittering expansion of 
the unwearied and unwearying eloquence of Mackintosh. Parr’s far- 
darting hyperboles and gorgeous tropes array the fragments of his con¬ 
versation in the gaudiest trim. Mackintosh's cohesion of idea and 
clearness of intellect give to his sweeps of discussion a more instructive 
importance. Parr has the manners of a pedant. Mackintosh of a gen¬ 
tleman. Of course people in general look up to Parr with awe, and feel 
esteem for him rather than" love; while Mackintosh conciliates and 
fascinates. In this feeling I do not coincide with others wholly. There 
is a lovingness of heart about Parr, a susceptibility of the affections, 
which would endear him even without his Greek. But admiration is, 
if I mistake hot, yet mote gratifying to Mackintosh than attachment j to 
personal partialities he inclines less. His opinions are sensibly arista?, 
cratized since the publication of bis “ Vindiciee;” but they retain a 
‘ grandeur of outline, and ate approaching the manner of the constitu¬ 
tional school. Mackintosh’s memory » welbstpred with fine passages,, 
Ijfttih and English, which he,repeats; ai *d his taste in poetry inclines 
to metrical phUosophy^ratber fhap pathos or fancy* Milton, Drydeu, 
and Pope have alone sufficient good sense to please him. Virgil he 
overrates, I think, and Cicero too. Style and again style is the topic 
of his praise. Careless writing, redolent of mind, is better than all the 
varnish of composition, merely artful, I was surprised to find hint 
agree with the French in thinking Bossuet very eloquent; and still 
more so at his rating so very high the panegyric mysticism of Bishop 

4pp* 
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• Southey answer! j— 

* You give me a more favourable account of Mackintosh than I have, 
been accustomed tl receive. Coleridge has seen much of him at the* - 
Wcdgewoode’. He* describes |jim as acute in argument, mow skilful 
in detecting the logical errors of his adversary than in propounding 
truth himself—a man accustomed to the gladiatorship of conversation*-' 
a literary fencer, who parries better than he thrusts. I suspect that, its 
praising Jeremy Taylor and in overrating him, he talks after Coleridge, 
who is a heathen in literature, and ranks the old bishop among his 
demigods/ 

Our readers will by and bye remember with astonishment what 
William Taylor said at this time concerning r style and again 
stylebut we must not lose sight of his personal story. 

The foreign commerce of the house of Taylor and Co. had re¬ 
ceived a serious blow on the breaking out of the war with revolu¬ 
tionary France, and among other changes, not long afterwards, the 
idle partner’s name was dropt, while the old gentleman yielded the 
chief control of the remaining business to a more active person, 
and withdrew a considerable capital, to be invested by way of per¬ 
manent provision for his son in mortgages and in the funds. The 
family continued in the same Spacious house at Norwich, and in the 
same habits of profuse hospitality. William Taylor is now entirely 
devoted to his literary studies and magazine engagements during 
the morning hours, dividing the rest of his time between the 
most affectionate attention to his parents, the pleasures of their 
social circle, and the intellectual and convivial actiyity of his clubs 
of liberalism and'free-tkinking." He soon became an active jour¬ 
nalist—but this implied in his case a-very lielluo lihrorwn. He 
was not to be contented with skimming surfaces—though he had, 
in his command of the continental languages, the means o£ «atig- 
fying his editors and their readers at comparatively little cost of 
labour to himself, he disdained to make himself the mere expo-, 
uent of other men's works and views, worked *out every subject in 
his own way for himself, and was undoubtedly more instrumental 
than any man of his standing in introducing that more discursive 
and essay-like fashion of reviewal which our Edinburgh brethren 
had the merit or demerit (there is much to be said on both sides) 
of ultimately, and we believe permanently, popularising in this 
country. Though, as we have already observed, histdassical edu¬ 
cation was slight, and 'he never attained any thing like a critical 
skill in Greek or Latin, his curiosity was too genuine to be 
satisfied without very extensive exploration of the remains of an¬ 
tiquity, and with the help of the numberless excellent translations 
and ingenious disquisitions which his mastery of. German placed 
at his command, he certainly attained such an acquaintance with 

* the 
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the history and manners and philosophical slatem* of the old 
world as was in his earlier day most rare among the ablest 
' prosodists and varim lecHones men of our universities. That be 
bad made some progress in Hebre^r and its cbgrt&te, dialects is 
also evident—we do not profess to measure it: with so many 
German manuals at bis elbow, a man of bis cleverness might 
produce much article effect with but a slender stock of real Orient 
talism; but he himself in his letters to Southey now and then 
alludes to his expertness in the use of his hidden resources for 
that sort of mystification, with an easy sportiveness which the 
mere charlatan never had courage for, and which probably rather 
exaggerates the matter than otherwise. Of his skill in the culti¬ 
vated languages of the modern continent there can be no question. 
He spoke and wrote the three most important ones with rare 
ease and very rare accuracy; and he knew enough of the minor 
dialects, whether Romance or Teutonic, to read in them whatever 
they had worth reading. Probably no man ever rcvieiced books 
written in such a viriety of languages—and he whom we have 
just heard expatiating on the charm of * careless writing, redolent 
of mind/ reviewed them all in a style as thoroughly artificial as 
was ever compounded out of Gibbonism and Parrism; nay, it is 
not too much to say in a dialect of his own invention, which was 
adhered to with paternal steadfastness in spite of the solemn re- 
damnations of. every editor with whom he formed any connection— 
in spite of remonstrances and rebukes that led to the breaking up 
of more than one such connection—in spite of the pressing and 
affectionate appeals which Southiy repeated until the case was 
utterly hopeless-—and in spite of a thousand friendly jokes and 
jibes hum the gall-less Mackintosh, who also at last gave it up in 
despair, saying, in his Bombay diary—‘ Well, there is no help— 
X am content to add another tongUe to my list for the sake of one 
author. 1 

This Tayloritm dialect is mainly English of a Johnsonian cast, 
spoilt and distorted by the embroidery of vocables from the 
> German, but still more frequently by the introduction of Hew 
compounds framed according to the German .principle, and in¬ 
volutions of phrase and syntax adopted with similar infelicity from 
the same quarter. But in his f Babel-like structure/ as Southey 
calls it, few materials were inadmissible. /Words and turns* old 
or new, from south or north, east or west,vrhenever they seethed 
capable of being employed so us to lend precision to his sentence, 
or to heighten the strut of his paragraph, were alike lawful 
plunder in the eyes of Mfc Taylor. That even to tbose who wet* 
skilled in the souroes of his plunder, he 'did itot often 1 sndke his 
lueaning clearer by thd*£ree use ef such licence, may be ntedfy 
1 conceived , 
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conceived; bu t heft>f course made himself very often utterly un¬ 
intelligible to the reading public, who could not translate him for 
themselves, as the! went on, into Dutch; and we should have 
lamented indeed ha adherence to the dialect, had the doctrines it 
mostly conveyed not been as heterogeneous and presumptuous as 
the vehicle. This is to be said to his credit, as compared with 
some other Babel-mongers, perverted by studies not dissimilar 
from bis, that however difficult his phraseology, it does not seem 
ever to have been made obscure either from mistiness in his ideas 
themselves, or from reluctance to disclose them. 

,It is impossible not to be diverted with his description of his 
own'style, in a letter to Southey of 1799:— 

‘ I think it easier you should always know me in prose than in verse. 
Were I reviewing my own reviewals, I should say—This man*s style 
lias an ambitious singularity, which, like chewing ginseng, displeases at 
first and attaches at last. In his pursuit of the curiota feiicitas t he 
often sacrifices felicity to curiosity of expression: with much philolo¬ 
gical knowledge, and much familiarity among the European classics of 
all sorts, his innovations are mostly defensible, and his allusions mostly 
pertinent; yet they have both an unusuality which startles, and which, 
if ultimately approved, provokes at least an anterior discussion that is 
unpleasant. Ilis highest merit is the appropriate application of his 
information: in his account of Rivarol you discover only his philologi¬ 
cal ; in his account of Eichhom only his theological j in his account of 
Gillier only his artisticsal; and of Wieland only his belles-lettristical 
pedantry, &c.* 

We make no attempt to follow our biographer through thp long 
array of Mr. Taylor’s critical labours. They embraced a vast 
variety of subjects—philology, especially etymology, chronology, 
topography, history, sacred and profane, ancient and modern* 
political economy and statistics, international law, municipal law, 
Talmudic legend, Mahometan ethics. Biblical texts, churches and 
sects, parliamentary reform, slave-trade—and, the catalogue would 
fill a couple of pages, almost every possible* branch of the belles 
lettres of modern Europe. The editor has interwoven specimens, 
with, we are willing' to believe, a good discrimination ; and he 
hints at some larger selection by and bye. We doubt if the 
public will encourage him in that design: it is a very remarkable 
tact, that no collection of renewals has as yet proved a successful 
bookseller’* apeculatimi. 

" We are not exactly prepared to adopt the maxim of an emi¬ 
nent doctor of H le craft, that the bait reviewer is he who has had 
least knowledge of his subject until he begins to prepare for his 
article; but undoubtedly rite outpourings of a vigorous writer on 
a fre& theme may often surpass, in popular attraction, the pages 
ha,which one of equal power indulges thte gentler enthusiasm of 

; old 
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oldlove. Perhaps »ome of Taylor’s on grejjt English authors' 
are among the most striking examples of this. [ The rtishof novel 
ideas masters the man ; and he forgets occasionally through a 
whole printed page, as he often enough does nt a friendly letter, 
that it is below his dignity to express himself hr his plainmother- 
tongue. Inoneof his papers on Milton’s prose, he is so carried 
away by the magic of novelty as to proclaim M il tern’s poetry a very 
inferior species of manufacture. .But he is somewhat cooled 
when he saysto Southey a- few weeks later;— 

‘ A. Aikin sent me the new edition of Milton’s Prose Works. In¬ 
stead of meddling with Symmonds’s biography, which was almost my 
whole duty, I have reviewed Milton’s pamphlets one by one, as if they 
were new publications. It is pleasant to get oat of the modern shrub¬ 
beries in perpetual dower, into the stately yew-hedge walks, and vaaed 
and statued terraces, and fruitful walls and marble fountains, of the old 
school of oratory. Such thingB are not made without a greater expense 
of study and of brains than modern method requires; and yet there is 
a something of stiffness and inutility to censure there, and a something 
of aptness, grace, and convenience to applaud here.’ 

We wish the editor-had afforded more explanatory notes as to 
various persons mentioned, in this correspondence, whose celebrity 
has already pretty well passed away. Of Mr. Lloyd, indeed, 
we have a sufficient account in one of the Appendices to Southey’s 
edition of Cowper—but of others who fill no small space in these 
letters, and who at the time were objects of general curiosity and 
high expectation, the generation that now is knows little or 
nothing. Such is the case as to the friend who brought Southey 
and Taylpr together—-Mr. George Burnett, of whose literary 
performances only one, we believe, can be said to have escaped 
utt^ oblivion-—a small volume of letters from Poland, written 
about the beginning pf this century—-a lively and amusing book, 
which was on its first appearance very popular—the first English 
book that gave any detailed , view of modern Polish society. We 
see that Burnett was born near Southey’s native city of Bristol, 
the son of a then flourishing farmer, and that he was Southey V 
fellow-student at BaUiol we infer from the name of that college, 
on the title-page of the Polish letters. When ^ introduced 
Southey to Taylor be was minister of an Unitarian chapel 'at 
Yarmouth. He afterwards studied medicine at Edinburgh **— 
failed in the attempt to establish himself asw practitioner in soMT 
provincial town—went abroad a* secretary and librarian to a 
Polish noblepiaa, with whom he in about a year quarrel! ecb— 
ami .hung about London; after dfi* return, a mere adventurer of 
theperiodxcal press, which career his *d|# irresolute Itaacter 
sccjtsf $o have :0( Ms, cp&wfr&ndw • 

nothing. 
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nothing. Mway of Southey's allusions to this gentleman and others 
of a similar class a: |e dark as the darkest enigmas of Taylorism, 
for ward of a j»pte bicb we can hardly think it would have cost 
the editormyph double to supply. In general, however, our 
quotations are made far the s&ke of sentiments or opinion* that 
may stand by tbem«elve*-r*ketcbes of other men that are by reflex 
autobiographic—*s indeed who can criticise his fellow-beings 
without throwing light on his own character and temper ? Such 
glimpses of Southey, at all events, must have no ordinary yalue 
for all our readers. In,September, 1798, Taylor writes:— 

‘ Your friend Mr. Lloyd has been addressing to me atragedy. I thought 
it odd he should send to me his poem to read ; he has older and dearer 
friends, who are better judges of the taste of an English public than f, 
whose taste has been moulded on that of a foreign public. I wrote to 
him very freezingly—I do not know enough of his heart as yet to take 
strong interest in his head. The afternoon I drank tea with him at 
Burnett’s, he struck me as better qualified to assert empire over the 
understanding than over die feelings—as a good pasoaer—as a man of 
great capacities. His sensibility, I suspect, is ( too soon excited to be 
very profound, and attains its maximum of irritation by inferior woes. 
It is a mark of debility, not of vigour, in children and old men to be 
intoxicated with a small quantity of wine. Those who can die of a rose 
in aromatic pain have not grief in reserve for Medea’s last embrace of 
her children. If I am wrong, set me right about Lloyd. Is not he one 
of those men who underrate their talents and overrate their productions , 
and.,who are too much used to complaisance to bear severity? * 

Southey’s reply has this passage:— 

* Lloyd has promised me his tragedy, and I have been for some time 
vainly expecting it. You have well charactered him. A long acquaint¬ 
ance would enable you to add to what you have said, not to alter it. 
Lloyd is precipitate in all his feelings, and ready to be the dupe bf jttiy 
one who will profess attachment. I never knew Ujinan so delighted with 
the exteriors of friendship. He was once dissatisfied with me for a 
coldness and freedom of manner: it soon wore off, wnd I believe he now 
sincerely regards me, though the only person who has ever upon all 
occasions advised, and at times reproved him, in unpalliatcd terms,. 
Certainly he is a powerful reasoner, but he has an unhappy propensity 
to find out a reason for everything he does j and whether he drink wine 


or water, it is always metaphysically right. His feelings are always 
good, but he . has not activity enough for beneficence. I look at his 
talents with admiration, hpet almost fear that they will leave no adequate 
testimony behind them. 1 love him, but l cannot esteem him, and so 
I told him. He thinks nothing but what is good, but then he; only 
thinks. I fear he will never be useful to others or happy m himself.’ 

In a subsequent letter, chiefly occupied with a family quarrel of 
vm rn a» ujua! njm mind 

without 
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without disguise, Taylor, who objected to interfere, gives this 
reason for his conduct:— . ' 

*1 shall avoid that sort of comment which sincarity perhaps requires, 
but which, as it respects a question of the finer feelings, would inflict 
an unhealable though invisible woundon our relations of intimacy .* 

At the time when Southey was bestowing so much of his 
anxiety on the struggles of Lloyd and Burnett, his own position in 
the world was quite uncertain—his means were very narrow^ und 
his health feeble and vacillating. In March, 1799, Taylor writes 
thus*.*— . 

* My dear Friend,—Is all that Burnett writes me true ?—that your 

health declines alarmingly—that you are apprehensive of an ossification 
of the heart ?—no, no, I will neither believe nor contemplate such possi¬ 
bility. You have a mimosa-sensibility, which agonizes in so slight a 
blast; an imagination excessively accustomed to summon up trains of 
melancholy ideas, and marshal funeral processions; a mind too fond 
by half, for its own comfort, of sighs and sadness, of pathetic emotions 
and heart-rending woe. You mis-see the dangers in expectation through 
the lens of a tear. It cannot be that the laws of nature interrupt with 
equal indifference the career of the valuable and of the useless part of 
her offspring,—that no preserving spirit watches over- 

* If health, like the good works of the monks, were a transferable, 
commodity, I would give you some of mine, and incur for your sake 
many weeks of confinement. As things are, I can only wish you well, 
and add that I have no confidence in your system of extreme temperance, 
which produces a valetudinarian, disagreeable health, and, by never 
calling into full action the vessels which secrete sensorial power, occa¬ 
sions their shrivelling into impotence before the'natural period.’ 

The poet answers thus—he had, we find, been thinking seri¬ 
ously of the bar, and meant to practise at Calcutta:— . 

* Friday, March 12, 1799. 

* My dear Friend,-*—Burnett has mistaken my complaint, and yon 
have mistaken my disposition: at one time I was apprehensive of some 
local complaint of the heart, but there is no danger of its growing too 
hard, and the affection is merely nervous. The only consequence which 
there is any reason to dread is, that it may totally unfit m$ for the con¬ 
finement of London and * a lawyer’s office, j, shall make the attempt 
Bomewhat heartlessly, and discouraged by the prognostics of my medical 
advisers: if my health suffers, I'will abandon it at mice. At the age of 
twenty-five there, is little tenure for writing. The world wiU. be agaiu 
before me, and the prospect sufficiently comfortable. I have no wants, 
and few wishes. Literary exertion is almost as necessary to me as meat 
and drink* and with an undivided attention I could do much. Once, 
indeed, I had^n mimosa-sensibility, but it has long been rooted out; five 
years ago 1 counteracted ItyBssejMfjbj dietmg uypoa Godwin tpd Epicte¬ 
tus* they did me soflae good, but time has don? more. I have a dislike 
toall jfifopg emotion, and avoid whatever paid excite it j a book like 

M Werter ** 
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“ Werter ” gives melnow unmingled pain. In my own writings you 
may observe that I rather dwell upon what affects than what agitates.’ 

Shortly afterwards Taylor receives the first volume of the 
' Annual Anthology/—a collection edited by Southey at Bristol, 
which contained, besides bis own ‘ Abel Shufflebottom/ &c>, some 
remarkable verses by * a miraculous young man, by name Davy/ 
Mr. Taylor says 

1 Norwich , 18 th Ocl. t 1199* 

* Bear Friend,—The “Annual Anthology” was duly received. There 
is barely cork enough to float the lead, or barely lead enough to make 
the scum and scoria saleable. I have been less pleased than you with 
the verses signed D. Except the “ Song of Pleasure,” which is bril¬ 
liant, and a passage here and there, I have not enjoyed them. I dis¬ 
cover not those powers of fancy, those inventive capacities, those creative 
energies, those almightinesses of plastic genius, which because, you 
know the man, and because everybody knows him for a first-rate phi¬ 
losopher, you are unavoidably led to associate even with his poetical 
exertions. I did not recognise you in “Abel Shufflebottom.” Many 
of the comic pieces are comical. I rejoice, however, that you adopt 
the method of publishing anonymously your smaller effusions, as it is 
certainly most for your reputation to associate your name only with the 
selecter compositions, and to let those of uncertain value be afterwards 
concentrated, rendered stimulant by withdrawing the water of deli¬ 
quescence, be alcoholized, and have their aroma distilled into a quint¬ 
essential drop of otr. If there be a poetical sin in which you are apt to 
indulge, it is expati&tion, an Odyssey garrulity, as if you were ambitious 
of exhausting a topic, instead of selecting its more impressive outlines 
only. In a metrical romance this is probably no evil—some feeble 
intervals increase the effect of th* interstitial splendour; but in the 
poemets of an Anthology there is no space for oscillation, no leisure to 
flag.* 

Southey answers thus gently:— 

* In Davy’s verses I see aspirations after genius and powers of lan¬ 
guage, ell that can be expected in so young a writer. Bid I promise 
more? But it is my common fault usually to overrate whatever I ant 
newly acquainted with. Towards the close of the “ Sons of Genius ” 
there'are some fine stanzas, but as a whole it iB tedious and feeble—but 
it was the production of eighteen. Davy is a surprising young man, and 
one who, by his unassuraingness, his open warmth of character, and his 
all-promising talents, soon conciliates our affections. He writes me that 
two paralytic patients haw been cured by the gaseous oxyd of azote— 
the beatific gas; for discovering which, if be had Uved in the time 
of the old Persian kings/he would have received the reward proposed 
for the inventing a new pleasure. 

4 Perhaps it is the consciousness of a garrulous tendency in writing 
that impels me with such decided and almost , exclusive choice to narra¬ 
tive poetry*; The books pf the ltalia fSberata, which I read.at Norwich, 
did me mote service towards correcting this fault than ahy bther lesson 
could have done. In Madoc I think I have avoided it. Sometimes, 

? too, 
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too, it is serviceable, wherever there are passagtg of prominent merit. 
There should be a plain around the pyramids. |l a poet, I consider 
myself as out of my apprenticeship, andhaving learnt the command of 
my tools. If I live, I may, and believe I shall, make a prod workman; 
but at present I am only a promising one. It is on unfavourable cir¬ 
cumstance that my writings are only Subjected to the, criticisms of those 
persons tvhose tastes are tn a great measure formed upon mine, ami 
who are prepared to admire whatever 1 may write.* 

We hear by and bye that Modoc is finished, but that the 
poet designs to keep it by him for a time, and proceed instantly 
with his Kehama, which he thinks he can have ready for the 
press in six months. Taylor on this says:— 


‘ I think you would do well to give your Madoc now to Longman 
and Rees, and to build your edifice of immortal name on the Hindoo 
ground. 

‘ Tasso will lose a little, Milton more, and Klopstock most, of his 
celebrity, if Christianity should sink from an European religion to an 
European sect ; but those actions which are not stimulated by opinions, 
such as Homer’s, &c., retain an interest coeval with the human phe¬ 
nomena they describe, commensurate with the fidelity and importance 
of the delineation, co-extensive with the memory of the event, and con¬ 
spicuous with the fashion of the language. Ready for the press in six 
months, is not the condition for everlasting productions. I admit that 
the outline, the sketch, cannot be too soon made; but the finishing, the 
pruning, the bringing out of the better figures,—the condensation of 
prate into oratory, the concatenation of incident into event, the obum- 
bration of description into Appendage, is not the work of half a year. 
My ideas of perfection desperate attempt, but your ardour of execution 
endangers completeness.’ * 

In 1802 Taylor paid a short visit to Paris, and on his re¬ 
turn found the liberals of Norwich busy with a scheme of a new 
weekly paper. Taylor recommended Southey for the editorship, 
and urged him to accept it. The poet declined} he had now 
given up all thoughts of the law, fixed his heart on residing in the 
country, and was in'treaty for a house m Wales. He mentions, 
casually, that Burnett had lately passed through Bristol without 
calling on him: (bat a common friend asked Btrrriett why, and 
that ho made ah impertinent answer. Southey adds .'— 

1 Poor fellow ! he is toe vain U> know that thefechng which has been 
rankling in him is envy, mad it 4s. now ripening mto hatred.. rig* is.now 
in London, waiting for a situation. A tutorsbipfaere, and that a very 
desirable one, Was offered him, hut he refused it as beneath him. I am 
vexed and provoked whenever 1 think of his unhappy folly: that a men 
should be at once so very prOud and so utterly helpless,——so proud of 
what he will be, and so ignorant*)# what he is. As to his quarrel with 
me, I shall not notice it; bat whenever we meetewost him as usual, 
and thiiik that the fit** poet,* ; )j f - -,V—: - 

Both 
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Both as to. the W4lsli cottage and the insanity of poor Burnett, 
Taylor’s reply Js ipbst Taylorean—in cleverness, in perversity of 
thought, and in pedantry of diction the former part—in manly and 
gentlemanly feeling the let* 61 * *— 

* How can you delight in mountain scenery ? The eye Walks on 
broken flints ; not a hill tolerant of the plough, not a stream that will 
float a canoe ♦ in the toads every ascent is the toil of Sisyphus* every 
descent the punishment of Vulcan: barrenness with her lichens cowers 
on the mountain-top* yawning among mists that irrigate in vain; the 
cottage of a man, like the eyrie of an eagle, is the home of a savage sub¬ 
sisting by rapacity in stink and intemperance: the village is hut a 
coalition of pig-sties; where there might be pasture, glares a lake; the 
very cataract falls in vain,—there are not customers enough for a water¬ 
mill. Give me the spot where victories have been won over the in¬ 
utilities of nature by the efforts of human art,—whore mind has moved 
the massy, everlasting rock, and arrayed it into convenient dwellings 
and stately palaces, into theatres and cathedrals, and quays and docks 
and warehouses, wherein the primaeval troglodyte has learned to convoke 
the productions of the antipodes. 

* Whether Burnett envies you or not, I envy you: with philosophy 
enough to despise all wealth, and beneficence (enough to deserve all 
wealth,—with talent that can, and application that will, get fame,—with 
u wife,—with a child,—how should Burnett not think you an object of 
envy ? I hope neither he nor I should wish to withdraw the smallest 
atom of a happiness which we have not the spirit to emulate; and 1 
cannot believe that either he or I could view it without complacence, of 
without the entire wish, were it in our power, to increase it.* 


Taylor himself undertook the care of the ‘Norwich Iris;' and 
Southey says (January, 1803)* 

‘ Your prospectus has the mark of the beast. 1 should have known 
it to be yours had it been for a York or an Exeter paper; and excellently 
good it is. Success to you! I wish I had advertisements to send you, 
or anything else, 1 am reviewing for Longman,—reviewing for Hamil¬ 
ton,-—translating j perhaps about again to versify for the Morning 
Post*—drudge, drudge, drudge. Do you know Quarles’s emblem of the 
soul that tries to fly, but is chained by the leg* to earth ? For my¬ 
self I could do easily, but not easily for others; and there are more 
claims4han one upon me. But in spite of your prospectus, and all die 
possible advantages of a party newspaper in a county where parties are 
nearly equal, I cannot lie satisfied that William Taylor should be a 
newspaper editor; Few men have hie talents, fewer still his learning, 
and perhaps no other his leisure joined td these advantages. From him 
an opus magnum might—ought to he expected. Coleridge and I must 
drudge for newspapers from necessity, but it should not be your choice.’ 
—vol. i. p. 445" - x . 

- «r — —r .... . — -i ■ »* m .i ■■ — 

* Both Coleridge scut Southey had laboaredrfor this paper at the time when 
snug:— . 

‘Courier* aud Slant, Sedition'* Keening host! 

Them Morning Chronicle and Morning Poetl* 

.Taylor 
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Taylor replies:— 

* I am reviewing for Longman as well as yoii; but t find myself 
tempted to steal from my articles for Longman for the ‘• Iris.” What 
is my literary conscience to do,—to use the samft periodsin both capa¬ 
cities? that at least will be the determination of my indolence,,. I hate 
to re-compose, although 1 cannot transcribe without insertion. I never 
seem to myself to have said enough about any tiling, and, could always 
prate, prate, prate at twice the length upon a topic. . Ai>d yet my theory 
of good writing is, to condense everything into a nut-shell: X grow and 
clip with rival rage, and produce a sort of yew-hedge, tangled with lux¬ 
uriance and sheared into spruceness. The desire of being neat precludes 
ease, of being strong precludes grace, of being armed at all points the 
being impervious at any. If it be more satisfactory to compress d la 
Bacon, it is more taking to expand a la Burke; and I manage to combine 
the harshness of' the one with the profusion of the other, omitting of 
course of both the far-darting sagacity and omnipresent research.* 

Southey received the foregoing while for the first lime visiting 
Coleridge at Keswick. The sight of the lake country, and the 
enjoyment of Coleridge’s talk, made him give up the Welsh 
scheme, and he settled, as all men know, for life on the shores of 
Derwentwater. On coming back to Bristol he writes thus to 
Taylor:— 

* February 14 , 1803 . 

* My dear Friend,—I was thinking over the “Iris,** and whether or no 
I was not bound in conscience to the effort of a letter upon the subject, 
when yours arrived and turned the scale,—the matter so pleased me, and 
the manner so offended me. There,—the murder is out, and Wow I will say 
what for a long while I have thought,—that you have ruined your style 
by Germanisms, Latinisms and Greekisms, that you are sick of a surfeit of 
knowledge; that your learning breaks out like scabs mid blotches upon a 
beautiful face. I am led by indolence and by good-nature always rather 
to feel dislike than to express it; and if another finds the same faults 
that have displeased me in your writings, I have always defended them 
more zealously than if they had been my own: but faults they are,— 

> faults anywhere, and tenfold aggravated in a newspaper. How are plain 
Norfolk farmers—arid such will read the Iris—to understand words 
which they never heard before, and which are so foreign as not to be 
even in Johnson's farrago of a dictionary? X have read Cowper’a 
Odyssey and TriBsino, to cure my poetry of its wheyishneas j let 
me prescribe the Vulgar Errors of Sir Thomas Browne to you for a 
like remedy. You taught me to write English by what you said of 
BQrger’s language arid by, whfit I felt from your translations,—one of 
the eras in my intellectual history; would that I could now in my turn 
impress you with the same Conviction 1 Crowd your ideas as you will, 
your images can never.he too many; give them the stamp and auto¬ 
graph of William Taylor, but' let us have them in English—plain, per¬ 
spicuous English—such as mere English readers can understand. *Gure 
is * noMe language, a beautiful language. I can tolerate a Germanism 
fo!P family sake ; but he who uses a Latin or a French phrase where a 
* P«« 
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pure old English worc|does as well, ought to be hung, drawn and quar¬ 
tered for high treason .against his mother-tongue. 

* I am grieved that you never met Coleridge : all other men whom 
I have ever known are mere Children to him, and yet all is palsied hy a 
total want of moral strength. He will leave nothing behind him to 
justify the opinion of his friends to the world ;, yet mauy of his scattered 
poems are such, that a man of feeling will see that the author was 
capable of executing the greatest works. 

* I begin to hunger and thirst after Borrodale and Derwentwater. 
You undervalue lakes and mountains; they make me happier and wiser 
and better, and enable me to think and feel with a quicker and healthier 
intellect. Cities are as poisonous to genius and virtue in their best 
sense, as to the flower of the valley or the oak of the forest. Men of 
talent may and will be gregarious, men of genius will not; handicraft- 
men work together, hut discoveries must be the work of individuals. 
Neither are men to be studied in cities, except indeed, as students walk 
the hospitals, you go to see all the modifications of disease.* 

Taylor replies 

' Norwich} June 21 st, 1803. 

* Dear Friend,—-I thank you for your abuse,—the more of it the better; 
were it more specific it would be still more instructive; for do you know, 
I am so accustomed to myself, as often to think that easy and natural in 
style which appears to another macaronic, affected, harsh, and unclear ? 

* I am busied now in theology, and have actually drawn up for the 
-Monthly Magazine a paper, “*Who wrote the Wisdom of Solomon?** 
which has for its object to prove that Jesus Christ wrote it; partly from 
the internal evidence of passages descriptive of him,, partly from the ex¬ 
ternal evidence of the extreme veneration in which the book was held by 
all tlie apostolic characters. I have endeavoured to keep aloof from the 
question of miracles.* 

In Southey’s next letter we see that by J\une, 1803, the poet 
was fast throwing off all sympathy with the Norwich heresies:— 

‘ Bristol^23rd June, 1803. 

* Dear William Taylor,— Your theology does nothing but mischief; it 
serves only to thin the miserable ranks of Unitariariism. The regular 
troops of infidelity do little barm; and their trumpeters, bucU as, Voltaire 
and Paine, not much more. But it is such pioneers as Middleton, and 
you, and your German friends, that work underground and sap the very 
citadel. That “Monthly Magazine*’ is read by all the Dissenters,—I 
call it the Dissenters* Obituary,—and here are you eternally mining, 
mining,under the shallow faith of their half-learned, half-witted, half-paid, 
h^jj£%taryed pastors. We must not give strong meats to weak stomachs. 
J'have qualms of conscience about it myself. There is poor Burnett gone 
stark foolish, because he has been made the friend of the wise,-*?di»eased 
at once with a plethora of vanity and a& inanition of knowledge , with 
all die disposition to destroy himself, only that he cattne^^tf^ up 
courage, end that I suppose he will do at last, in the hope oib^aig 

vox* Lxxm. no, exLV. x talked 
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talked of as an instance of neglected genius. Oh, that proverb about 
the pearls mid the swine has a great deal more in it than I once ima¬ 
gined ! I, who am a believer, were I now at three-and-twenty, with the 
opinions that I hold at uine-and-twenty, w ould choose the church fur 
my profession; but then I have a deep and silent and poet-feeling con¬ 
nected with these things, which has grown with me and will grow. 

* Among the odd revolutions of the world you may reckon this, that 
my politics come nearer Mr. Windham’s than they do William Taylor’s. 

‘ God bless you! 

‘ S *’ 

4 Mr. Taylor thus responds:— 

* My dear Friend,—I am very glad you arc a believer. I think you 
will desert your low Arian for pure Sociniun ground. When you have 
read my paper about the “Wisdom,” you wUl admit I must be right 
about the author. 

‘ You make me curious about your politics. In wliat points do you 
agree with Mr. Windham? In anything beside his nationality, his 
spirit, his desire of seeing a courageous example of self-denying patriot¬ 
ism set by the higher classes of the people? The time is not come to be 
patriotic. The best thing ministers can do is to patch up a peace through 
the mediation of Russia; and to this, torpor, sluggishness, indifference, 
apathy in the people tend to predispose them. When it is once clear 
that the third Punic war is come, energy must be put into power; 
whether that can be done without some popularization of the representa¬ 
tion, may be questioned. I believe that wc must take up all the jacobin 
opinions, keep our anti-jacobins, like Bnjazets, in cages to show them 
about, and point at as samples of the continental monsters we have to 
combat ; and that we should so reverse the destiny of Carthage, and 
triumph with the usual fortune of liberty.* 

In reply thus Southey avows in detail his great change of opi¬ 
nion as to the question of war with France:— 

‘ My politics are, that France calculated upon the weakness of our 
most miserable minitters, and was carrying on a system of insult and 
injury to which it would have been utter rum to have submitted,—that 
^Buonaparte is drunk with success,—that Malta was a bad ground for 
quarrel, the worst (that could have been selected, because of least general 
or national concern, but that there was cause enough for-war. Mv be¬ 
lief is that invasion will be attempted, but that “the Christ of the 
Lord ” (oh, curse his blasphemous soul 1) will not adventure himself: 
my hope is that he may. The landing is a chance, and the chances arc 
against it: if they land they will perhaps reach London, but not a man 
of them will return to France, and we shall have such a monument as 
the Swiss reared to Charles of Burgundy. One victory by land or sea 
turns the scale, and the northern powers, who have more reason to 
hate France than England, will then join us: then Holland will be free, 
Swltzlrland and Italy made independent of France, and th$. peace 
dr Furope_ estahlished for a century to come. But firs t Buonaparte must 
go to the devil, and perhaps our national debt too ; but I have hot a fear 
• for 
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for England,—the country was never so united, and therefore never so 
strong.' 

Perhaps our readers may thank us for some specimen of 
Taylor's f leaders ’ in the *Iris ’ of 1803: — 

* ’Twae well in the Attorney-General to banter the Grenville party for 
talking with so much emphasis of the critical posture and unexampled 
danger of our situation. Mr. Fox’s stately calm is alone at par with the 
mediocrity of the difficulty. This hysterical apprehensiveness of the 
anti-jacobins is mere affectation; in office they would leave it off, and 
then boast they bad cured the disease they had invented. Their Eng¬ 
land, as their church, is always in danger. Mesmers in oratory, they 
convulse us with imaginary effluvia in order to make us call in their 
medicinal help „ but it is surely the very quackery of alannism thus to 
give drums against popular ennui and administer cantharides to the love 
of one’s country. Like their models, the exorcists, they infuse the only 
blue-devil they can banish. Were all these men put at uurse to Mr?. 
Radcliffe ? .Their tongues falter with the very drunkenness of intimida¬ 
tion ; their every phrase blanches the cheek and demands an aghast 
attitude. They hear a voice in every wind,—they are electrified with 
incessant terrors. Let us humanely hope it is only within the walls of 
the House of Commons that they 

‘‘See appall'd ill" unreal scene,” 

and discover a shadowy hand mapping the partition of the empire and 
announcing the plunder of a commercial metropolis. Or are they 
doomed everywhere to snatch a fearful joy, to eat their very dinners with 
a hair-suspended sword above the table, and Btart at empty elbow-chairs, 
in which their fancy places the blood-bo] U:red form of Jacobinism study¬ 
ing her English grammar? They merit crowns of mimosa; they claim 
confidence for professing cowardice, and like the mariner’s needle would 
tremble into place.’ 

These excellent epigrams were penned in February; yet by 
November how bad Taylor changed bis view^t as to the reality of 
the national danger! That be expressed his altered sentiments 
so openly is greatly to his honour. But we Sgain quote, chiefly 
for the curious crabbed artificiality of the Taylorese preachment 
to the Norwich weavers and the fanners of * Partridgeshire 

* The hostile government of France, to which we vow coeval aversioti, 
ought to learn that the plunder it has exhausted on its accoutred slaves 
is no earnest of future pillage. We will keep our harvest, starvelings, 
from your hunger; our households, robbers, from your rapacity; our 
women, ravishers, from your lust. The invaders must be attacked iii 
every direction by day and by night ; w r e must avail dutselves of the 
natural' advantages of a country known well to us and littletq them; 
where we cannot oppose them in fulhforce we must canstyuoidy harass 
their rear and their flanks* remove the means of their “«uhii|ftence, cut 
off their provisions and magazines, and prevent them, much as pos¬ 
sible, from uniting and concentering their forces. 

£ 2 
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,* War must now be our business—war our amusement: it must 
occupy, early and late, every hand and every mind. The gun-lock must 
twinkle at every wrist, the bayonet bristle from every shoulder; the 
goad must be shapes into a pike, and we must have shafts for shuttles, 
dipt in gore. The rural grove, the well-built street, must learn to echo 
with the din of war; every parish will seem a camp, every town a gar¬ 
rison. Let the moments spared from toil be passed in learning to fight 
for the country; let the moments spent in toil he passed in preparing 
for its defence. The forge should hammer only weapons, the temple 
become an arsenal of armour; Religion must lend her precincts to 
Patriotism, and we must firmly trample on the grave and the fear of it. 
To arms! the priest—to arms! the mother must summon. No, let 
her sit still; her tears shall be secure: the foe Bhall never cross her 
threshold.’ 

It is pleasant to know that Taylor once again took a patriotic 
instead of a liberal part in the politics of his time. He was from 
first to last as strenuous in the cause of Spain and Wellington as 
Southey himself—but he liad at that period no newspaper at his 
command. 

He continued the ‘Iris’ for two years. When the original 
subscriptions expired, it died a natural death. He then once 
more devoted himself entirely to his reviews, and laboured for 
these with an industry which was no longer so purely voluntary 
as in former days. His father's fortune depended, to a consider¬ 
able extent, on the good faith of American merchants, with whom 
he had had large transactions in the more active period of his 
life. They had put off from year to year the day of reckoning. 
The old man at last crossed the seas to bring the matter to a 
point. The result was that he came home with nothing in his 
pocket. It was one of the many cases of private repudiation 
which preceded and prepared the way for the grand experiment 
of Pennsylvania. ,^The losses thus occasioned rendered a stricter 
economy necessary in the household of the Taylors; and William 
was determined that henceforth his pen should be wielded pro 
uirili, to sustain the tottering fortunes of his family. 

As yet,, however,, no external appearances indicated to kindly 
or to envious neighbours that those fortunes were at all em¬ 
barrassed ; and we shall give place to the picture which our bio¬ 
grapher affords of hit friend's usual course of life from this time 
forth, during several years—in fact, throughout the fifth decade, 
which a.high authority* rejoicing in his own vigour and prosperity, 
has lately pronounced to be f the best— * 

* He rose early, and his studies usually engaged liis undivided atten¬ 
tion till noon, when-it was hit ‘almost dgjfy practice at all seasons to 
hatbe in the thfeiy ot a subscription bath-hoUse constructed oh the bank 
of the stream near* its entrance into the city. After this he invariably 
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exercised himself by* walking, for which purpose he always selected a 
road on the weBtem side of Norwich, leading to the bridge over the 

Wensum at Hellesdon.On this road he was seen almost 

every day for many years, between the hours of one and three. Pro¬ 
fessing to be no admirer of natural scenery, and to take his chief 
delight in “ towered cities and the busy hum of men,” he was once 
asked why he always made choice of so secluded and solitary a walk. 
The quaint reason which he assigned for his preference was, that on 
this road no fit of indolence could at any time shorten his allotted term 
of exercise, as there were no means of crossing the river at any nearer 
point, and he was therefore compelled to go round by the bridge, which 
was about three miles distant from his residence in Surrey Street. 
Indeed it must be owned that he never seemed to regard the objects 
around him, hut pursued his course in deep mental abstraction, con¬ 
versing the while most animatedly with himself. There was something 
singular too in his appearance: his dress was a complete suit of brown, 
with silk stockings of the same colour. In this Quaker-like attire, with 
a full cambric frill protruding from his waistcoat, and armed with a 
most capacious umbrella in defiance of the storm, “ muttering his way¬ 
ward fancies he would rove,” and fixed the astonished gaze and curious 
attention of the few passengers whom he met! 

‘ From these rambles he always returned punctually at three o'clock, 
and devoted the remainder of the day to the pleasures of society. He 
rarely dined alone, either entertaining a small company at his own 
table, or “ sharing the feast” at that of one of his friends. His con¬ 
versational powers were now in their fullest vigour; the diffidence of 
youth was past, and the prolixity of age was not come on : no pedantic 
attempts at studied eloquence dimmed or deflected their brightness; 
their course was free and natural, their flow lively and sparkling, and 
the motes of fancy that fluttered ih the beam threw a prismatic halo 
round the sober form on which learning directed the light to fall.'— 
vol. ii. pp. 60-63. 

He was still, it seems, a pretty regular attendant of several clubs 
and evening societies. One, called ‘ the Conversation/ admitted 
ladies; but the biographer seems to admit that this did not 
find the highest favour with him. Another, * the Foreign/ 
had been begun by a set of young men who wished to culti¬ 
vate the colloquial use of the continental languages, and who 
were surprised as well as flattered when Taylor proposed to* join 
them. He became their Magnus Apollo—entered into all their 
pursuits, topics, and merriments; and seemed as young as the 
youngest when among them. The biographer extols this as a 
proof of his extreme good-nature; but though he was a truly 
good-natured man, we suspect some vanity may have mingled lit 
the matter of the stripling club—perhaps also a little of the 
spirit of prose!ytism. , V * 

To a letter in which he told Southey of the repudiation affairs 

and 
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and of his anxiety to achieve some literary wfrk of more value 
than his f Articles,’ the poet replies from Keswick:— 

* With all my heart and soul do 1 wish that you would put forth your 
strength in some efficient way. All those articles in the Review will do 
little till some thirty or forty years after you nnd 1 are both gone to visit 
our friends of the days before us. Then some political Peter Baylev 
will pick out all the golden threads with which you have embroidered 
such worthless canvass, to lace his own waistcoat. 

‘ I see no Review hut the Monthlj', which is not worth seeing; no 
newspaper but the Whitehaven; no new books but the Annuals —a good 
name for such deciduous productions; no society but an old East Indian 
genera], with whom I, once in a month or so, play a rubber of whist. 
Am I the better or the wqtbc for growing alone like a single oak ? 
Growing be sure I am, striking my roots deeper, and spreading out 

wider branches.I am historifying tolls virilms [this was the 

History of Brazil]. Me ju dice, I am a good poet, but a better historian; 
because, though I read other poets and am humbled, I rend other his¬ 
torians with a very different feeling. They who have talents want in¬ 
dustry or virtue; they who have industry want talents. One writes 
like a French sensualist; another like a Scotch scoundrel, calculating 
how to make the most per sheet with the least expense of labour: one 
like a sluve, another like a fool. Now I know myself to be free from 
these slaminal defects, and feel that where the subject deserves it I 
write with a poet’s feeling, without the slightest affectation of style or 
ornament, going always straight forward to the meaning by the shortest 
road. My golden rule is to relate everything as briefly, as perspicuously, 
as rememberably as possible. I begin, however, to feel my brain budding 
for poetry, having lain fallow .since November, and if 1 could afford to 
do it, should willingly finish Kehama; but being, like Shakspeare’s 
apothecary, lean, and obliged to do' what I do not like, my ways and 
means lead me another way, and L am prosing, not altogether against 
my will, and yet not with my will.* 

When Madoc was at last published, it re-opened this corre¬ 
spondence, which had paused for some months. 

* Norwich, April 5, 1805. 

* My dear Friend,—‘Yesterday, at eleven o’clock, the waggoner brought 
me a copy of Madoc. J was going on foot to dine in the country, 
at Coltish all, but 1 could not pluck myself from the book, and staid at 
home the whole day. 1 did get my dinner just after the death of the 
Snakfe-God, but I returned to my book soon, and finished it early in the 
evening. It is one of the great intellectual luxuries of my life, which I 
shall always remember, so to have spent yesterday. I am satisfied with 
Madoc: 1 expected much, and nm not disappointed. I put the Iliad 
and the Jerusalem Delivered above Madoc; the Pharsalia and the 
Lusiad below Madoc: it approaches closely in rank and character and 
quality to the Odyssey, apd it to ait in the. peers with the Alneid, the 
Paradise Lost, and the Messiah, avith a nev^er but not lets well-earned 
patent of nobil|ty. ..... The manner* are hardly mixed enotfgh: 

almost 
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almost everybody is a real hero, -with very fine feelings, notions, and 
sentiments; and this, whether he is a white or a red man, an educated 
bard or a runaway savage. There are some painters (Barry is one) 
who, having accustomed themselves while students at Rome to copy the 
antique statues frequently, arc continually introducing into modern 
English figures the features and attitudes of the Apollo or the Laoeoon, 
&c. Is there not in your ethic drawing a mannerism of this sort ?—a 
perpetual tendency to copy a favourite ideal perfection, of which the, 
absence of selfishness and warm sensibility constitute the contour and 
colouring?* 

* Keswick, April 9 , 1805 . 

‘ My dear Friend,—There is that moral mannerism which you have 
detected: Thalaba is a male Joan of Arc ; and Mr. Barbauld thought 
Joan of Arc was modelled upon the Socinian Christ. He was mistaken. 
Early admiration, almost adoration, of Leonidas, early principles of 
stoicism derived from the habitual study of Epictetus, and the French 
Revolution at its height when l was just eighteen,—by these my mind 
was moulded. But are not the characters in Madoc those which 
the circumstances would fora? . . . .In classing Madoc in Wales 
with the historical plays of Shukspcure, you bestow the highest praise, 
and what I feel to be the most appropriate. It has the historical verisi¬ 
militude, and the dramatic truth. The other part, which is svi generic, 
you over and underrate. It is below Milton and HomeT—infinitely 
below both, for both are unapproachably above iny strength of wing; it 
is below Tasso in splendour and in structure of fable, above him in ori¬ 
ginality, and equal in feeling even to Spenser. With the others I will 
not admit comparison. Virgil and Camoens are language-masters of the 
first order—nothing more; and the “ Messiah ’’—pardon me if I say, 
that of what you admire in that poem, at least nine-tenths appear to me 
bubble, and bladder, and tympany*—just what I should produce for u 
mock heroic, and could produce with facility : there is one uniform sub¬ 
stitution of bulk for sublimity . 

‘ The language is, I hope, pure English undefiled, always straight¬ 
forward to the point; the style certainly my own, as much as is the bee’s 
honey, for I read too little English poetry to catch the manner of any 
predecessor; it savours more of chronicles aud rtmiances, Spanish as 
well as English. 1 now think the second part wants similes in all its 
land-battles; and, if I continue to think so, will pour in learning 
enougli, and bedeck it with diamonds from Golcpnda and gold from 
Ophir, with topazes from Brazil and amber from Seandinavia, the furs 
aud feathers of the wild Indian, and the woven hair of the voluptuous 
Orientalist. You. see I have recovered my state of desertion, and think 
at least as well of my poem and myself as anybody else is likely to do.* 

Yes, truly.—Mr. Southey made a run to Scotland in the winter 
of 1805-6, and we may pick a sentence or two from hia letters, 
touching the Society of Edinburgh, and his first impressions of 
the author of the Lay of the Last Minstrel:— ' v 

* 'Jjie Scotch society disappointed me, as it needs must do a man who 

* K lovtte 
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loves conversation instead of discussion. Of the ihree faculties of the 
mind, they seem exclusively to value judgment. They have nothing 
to teach, and a great deal more to learn than I should choose to he at the 
trouble of instructing them in.* 

* I passed three days with Walter Scott, an amusing and highly- 
cstimable man. You see the whole extent of his powers in the “Min¬ 
strel’s Lay,” of which your opinion seems to accord with mine—-a very 
* amusing poem; it excites a novel-like interest, but you discover nothing 
on after-perusal. Scott bears a great part in the Edinburgh Review, 
but does not review well.* 


The Edinburgh Review (in which Scott never bore a part 
of much consequence) was all along gall and wormwood at 
Keswick. When Taylor’s version of ‘Nathan the Wise’ was 
published by itself (1806), it was criticised, it seems, by. Mr. 
Jeffrey, and Southey writes to Taylor in a strain of furious in¬ 
dignation on the said Article. The mention of Taylor’s name, 
which though not on the title-page was not, nor had ever been 
meant to be a secret, seemed to Southey an absolute crime. 
Taylor, who no doubt perceived that his friend’s ire had beeit 
kindled by things nearer home than Nathan the Prosy, makes 
answer,—‘ I agree with Jeffrey in most tilings about Nathan, and 
am well satisfied with his reviewal.’ 

Next to the correspondence with the poet of Keswick, the 
most striking in the book is a short series of letters between 
Taylor and the late Dr. Robert Gooch—a physician second 
to none of his age either in the learning or the practical skill 
of his profession, or in elegance of general accomplishments, or 
in kindness and generosity of spirit. Gooch, born in Taylor's 
neighbourhood, completed his education at Edinburgh in the 
companionship of the younger Southey, and then established 
himself at Croydon, where he speedily earned such success and 
distinction as paved the way for a splendid, but too short, career 
in the metropolis. ( While at Croydon he had the misfortune 
to lose the wife of .his youth, and /Taylor addressed to him this 
letter:— 

* Norwich , Jan. 28,1811. 

* My dear, dear Friend,—I feel for you—I weep at your loss—but 
am well aware that only the mother’s sorrow can deserve the name of 
sympathy. T were a deficient consciousness of the. excellence that is 
no more, not to pour out tears again ana again before the imaged re¬ 
membrance, not to wring the hands and call at times on the uhanswering 
Emily. Grieve on. Where real merit is the subject of regret, there is 
justice in affliction, there isduty in lamentation, there is luxury in Woe. 
It is an expression of that worship of the heart, now, alas! the Only sen¬ 
timent to bestow on the departeds Time is said to be the comforter of 
alb To you it would yet be a painful reflection to foresee that you too 
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are doomed to cease to deplore. You would feel it as a profanation of 
the sacredness of your distress to look on it as finite. 

4 Your daughter survives. In her education you will take a double 
solicitudei and will endeavour, as in her features so in her mind, to 
retrace that rare union of feeling and purity, of intellect and kindness, 
which marked her other parent. As the highest idea of feminine worth 
she may hope to realize, you will describe her mother to her, and accustom 
her to the imaginary presence of a superior being, whose frown was to 
have checked her every fault, whose smile of approbation was to have 
recompensed her sweetest virtues, whose example was to have fashioned 
her for the domestic charities. And thus the holy manes will still he 
the guardian angel of your household, and even here become what faith 
and hope have assured us she was to be hereafter. 

4 How early you have quaffed the finest sweets and bitterest dregs of 
the draught of life! Youth and love handed you the matrimonial chalice, 
its brim smeared with honey j but disease shed poison in the cup, and 
to the intoxication of delight was to succeed the ravings of despair—the 
corse, the spectre, the veiling pall, the unrestoring tomb. You already 
know the utmost which fate can give or take away. Hope has no blan¬ 
dishments in store that can seduce, nor Fear threat that can appal. 

4 With yout disposition and temper these revolutions may improve the 
sensibility, and increase a benevolent zeal to defend others from such 
heart-rending separations, as it was not reserved for you to prevent at 
home. In men of graver mould they might prepare a stoical apathy; 
for experience mostly but evolves the tendencies of our dispositions, and 
philosophy but utters moralities in unison with our passions. You will, 
I am sure, not make a parade of affliction, but speedily resume the avo¬ 
cations of your employment, and seek in the service of humanity the 
purest interruption of agonizing thoughts. Be assured that sorrow is 
not only borne the better, but last? the longer for being indulged at in¬ 
tervals in private; of all our ideas, the frequent repetition, not the in¬ 
tensity of contemplation, secures the endurance... 

4 1 have by me a letter of yours to answer, written early in December. 
Be that reserved for other times. What is the prate of friendship to 
the wound of love ?—a muttered spell, which ^draws aside attention 
without the slightest power to heal—a lichen on a gravestone, which 
fain Would veil the doom it cannot efface—a pYospect from a prison, 
which only reminds of intercourse barred out for ever. God bless you 1 
4 Believe me, with sincere attachment, youre, 

* William Taylor* Jun.* 

Nor is Gooch’s reply less admirable. If he had leisure to write 
many letters. Dr. Henry Southey’s pleasing biography of him 
should not be republished without a copious appendix:— 

4 Croydon , 29 Ih March, 1811. 

4 Dear Friend,—You would have heard from me long before this, if a 
parcel which I sent you a month ago had not been lost on its way from 
London to Norwich. It contained no hooks of yours, and indeed nothing 
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to regret the loes of but a few letters, which were prepared for no eyes 
but those of friendship. r 

* I was fully sensible to the feeling and the eloquence of your letter,— 
to your sympathy, your endeavours to impart some sweetness to the 
bitterness of my grief; but above all, to your eulogium on my departed 
wife. ludeed it was merited, and more than merited; for under a veil 
of modesty, so closely woven as to be utterly impenetrable to the eye of 
the world, was hidden an assemblage of virtues, which now one may 
look around for in vain. You praise her, and praise her justly, for her 
feeling and her purity; these perhaps lifted her higher above her sex 
even than her other virtues, for I confidently believe that a heart at once 
so warm and bo pure never beat before. But these were not all. She 
had an intellect remarkable for its clearness and accuracy, always seizing 
with the utmost readiness on the essential points of a question, and 
leaving nothing for parading and ostentatious minds but ornament and 
expansion. She had an exquisitely delicate and highly sensitive taste: 
this was of great value, as it was a constant source of pleasure to me; 
("or when I have been reading to her any eloquent writings (an amuse¬ 
ment which formerly closed my days of toil with an evening of the 
sweetest enjoyment), and came to passages of force and beauty, instead 
of being cooled by contact with colder feelings than my own, I received 
an additional warmth of delight from her glowing admiration. One of 
her most remarkable, and, I may add, of her most valuable peculiarities, 
was the selcctne.ss, the warmth, and the lastingness of her attachments. 
There me some warm-hearted, beings whom the slightest intercourse 
kindles into friendship, who feel equal regard for the acquaintances of a 
few weeks and for the friends of many years, and whose seat of affection 
is of that soft and friable texture on which deep impressions are easily 
made and easily worn away again. Emily’s affection had all their 
warmth, without having any of their^indiscrimiuateuess or evanescence. 
No one was ever more thoroughly free from all those petty pursuits and 
vulgar vanities which abound among her sex; and if a strong expression 
is excusable from a man of my age, grieving for the loss of a wife who 
was dearer to him, as a wife, even than she had been as a mistress and a 
bride—1 may say with thorough sincerity and unaffectedness that I have 
never beheld, and nevdr expect to behold again, so perfect and pleasing 
an instance of feminine gracefulness of character. In losing her I have 
lost not only my domestic bliss, but all my social pleasures; for my 
home always contained all the suitable society which this neighbourhood, 
afforded. I brought with me. all that I ever possessed here, and that all 
is gone; I live in a populous solitude; for days aud weeks I don’t see 
the face of a friend; my mornings are spent in toil and my evenings in 
loneliness, embittered by the remembrance of my lost felicity. I begin 
to tremble too for the life of my little girl; she has her mother’s full 
eye find wan face aud fearful delicacy of constitution; she has never 
been well since she has been motherless, and J see, or fancy that I see, 
the same disease which has inflicted on me one blow about tq, inflict 
another. God avert it! fur the prospect of life is pleasing to $*e only 
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as it presents the idea of rearing and educating ray child, and raising 
my owe professional character. A man must have some objects in view, 
and these are mine, and it is hard indeed if I am deprived of the best, 
half. Pray write to me Boon, and believe me to be 

Your grateful and affectionate friend, 

‘ Robert Gooch.’ 

—vol. ii. pp. 336-338. 

After such beautiful effusions as these, prompted by the stern 
realities of life, the best of mere literary correspondence must 
needs appear of far inferior moment. We draw to a close then— 
but must hazard one parting specimen of Taylor’s criticism of 
Southey’s writings. After a long, dull story about gout, mpl 
lumbago, and whitlows, and suppurations, his pen warms in his 
fingers, and he turns to r Roderick the Last of the Goths: ’— 

‘ I now believe I shall never make a book. I have, however, in the 
preceding page given you a specimen of what 1 conceive to be the 
greatest fault of yours—detaining the attention on little things, when 
the reader is impatient for the proper business of the work. There is a 
good deal of prosing in the poem ; it docs J not weigh on the wrist 
so often as Madoc, but oftener than Joan of Arc or Thalaba, or Ke- 
hanm. Poets should live in cities; the leisure of the country spoils 
them. That bucolic contemplation of nature, which spends its ennui in 
watching for hours the eyelet-holes of a rill’s eddies, is very well for a 
goatherd, and may grace nti eclogue; but where fates of empires are at 
stake, the attention should not be invited to settle on any phenomena 
not stimulant enough to arrest the attention of a busy man. The en¬ 
gineer, who is sent to reconnoitre, is not to lose his time in zoologizing, 
entomologizing, botanizing, and picturesquiziug, as Pelayo does on his 
way to Covadonga. I can at most concede to Horner that he may get 
his dinner. Your heroes never travel in seven-league boots, hut rather 
h la Humboldt. Wordsworth carries further than you the narratory 
manner, and the magnification of trifles, but you Wordsworthize too 
often. Another fault of the poem is its incessant religiosity. All the 
personages meet at prayers; all the heroes are monks in armour; all 
the speeches are pulpit exhortations; all the favourites are reconciled to 
the church, and die with the comfort of absolution, its if, not the deliver¬ 
ance of Spain, hut the salvation of the court, constituted the action of tbc 
epopea. And in this religiosity there is more of methodism and less of 
idolatry than marked the Spanish Catholicism of that era. Thirdly* 
there are too many women in the poem, and none of them very attaching, 
except perhaps Gaudiosa; the domestic affections occupy in consequence 
a preposterous space. Out of a truly respectable puritanitan you dislike 
to Contemplate woman in the point of view io which she chiefly interests 
man. You rather carve a Vestal than a Venus, and in consequence 
your women want attraction; you take or mistake purity for Iteaaty. 
Heroes are never very eminent for the domestic affections. While at 
home they have a superfluous fondnesssfor their wives during the age of 
beauty; in absence they console themselves with substitutes; and in 

: later 
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later life, if they retain their vigour, they despotize over the old >yoman; 
if they become infirm, they seek the friendship of their nurae. 13ut all 
this is very excursive. I should have been glad if your topic had in¬ 
volved the marvellous, and had employed the hostile mythologies of the 
Catholics and Moslems. Attributing to you still greater Bceuic than 
dramatic force, and a more unrivalled power of picturesque than of ethic 
delineation, the more your opera is a pUce a spectacle , the better; your 
machinery and illumination is always magically dazzling and bril¬ 
liant.’ 

The perfect freedom of these communications is, we apprehend, 
without any parallel in the history of men of letters; and the 
gentleness and candour with which Southey received his friend's 
analysis is most amiably unique throughout. His character was 
truly a loveable as well as a venerable one: yet it would be idle 
to dissemble that these memorials disclose many very strange 
weaknesses and inconsistencies in this best of recent men. His 
self-laudations are too often such as one would not wonder at in 
a dandy novelist. Strange truly it is to compare the charitable 
spirit in which he tolerated the most ilagrant heresies in a friend, 
with the monastic bitterness of his remarks and reflections con¬ 
cerning real or imagined errors in the conduct or opinions of any 
person, out of his own set, by whom he conceived the slightest 
liberty to have been taken with him in his literary capacity. Be¬ 
hold the dangers of living too much in a narrow circle, however 
virtuous, however refined, however accomplished. 

If we look to what Taylor did, unquestionably few are they 
who can be entitled to call him idle; but he was considered as 
eminently so by all who were qualified to compare what he did 
with what he might have done—by Sayers especially, by Southey, 
and by himself. He . knew himself well, and indicates with a 
charming frankness, half playful half sad, in one letter to the 
laureate, that same weakness which made him so fond of predo¬ 
minating in provincial coteries and juvenile clubs. * The truth 
is,* he says, ' I have a, childish and singular delight in peeing my¬ 
self in print.’ This is part of his complaint over the non-arrival 
of a Review, which included one of bis articles on the prose of 
Milton. Brief and pregnant confession! — No wonder that 
Southey by and bye gives aver his. urgencies for the undertaking 
of a magnum opus ., There remained for the poet such, ejacula¬ 
tions as the following:—* 

* Time is stealing on us. The grey hairs begin to thicken on my 
head—more years have passed over yours; and it gives me a feeling* 
which if not exactly the heartache, is something akin to it* when .JL think 
what literary fortunes will hereafter be made on your spoils,—thoughts 
and illustrations pillaged, and systems extracted, while the bibltographer 
who. may chance to discover the retd author, and come forward to vmdi- 
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cate life claim, must be content with a place in some magazine or com¬ 
pilation of anecdotes for au article with William Taylor for its heading.’ 

—And for Taylor such echoes as this:— 

* At one time the mezerions of poetry stretch their purple fingers; at 
another, the hedge-row hawthorns of politics, limiting rights and wounds¬ 
ing trespassers ; at another, the high-darting, regularly-knotted, elastic, 
plastic bamboos of metaphysics; at another, the durk-wreathed simbul 
which strangles the cedar of superstition. Oh that, instead of this 
morbid versatility, I could persevere in some quiet incessant historic 
task! -vol. ii. p. 28S. 

It is deeply interesting to compare the details of Southey’s 
own daily life as a man of letters, which occur in this corre¬ 
spondence, with the foregoing and other similar confessions of 
Taylor. We have seen how the miscellanist of Norwich divided 
his day—how he relaxed in his evening. Southey says in 1807, 
and we know he might have said the same during thirty subse¬ 
quent: years,— v 

* I cannot do one thing at a time: so sure as I attempt it, my health 
suffers. The business of the day haunts me in the night; and though a 
sound sleeper otherwise, my dreams partake so much of it as to harass 
and disturb me. I must always therefore have one train of thoughts for 
the morning, another for the evening, and a hook not relating to either 
for half an hour after supper; and thus neutralising one set of associa¬ 
tions by another, and having (God be thanked!) a heart a* ease, I con¬ 
trive to keep in order a set of nerves as much disposed to be out of 
order as any man’s can be.’ 

We believe that, from the same dread of over-excitement in 
the Composition of poetry, which made Johnson give over rhyme 
altogether, Mr. Southey allotted to that species of work the first 
hours of his morning—never meddling with verse after breakfast: 
history, or some grave treatise (most commonly, in later times, in 
the shape of an article for the * Quarterly’), Occupied him during 
the best part of the forenoon. He worked in the large and 
beautiful room which contained his-valuable library, until that 
overflowed into adjoining closets, and even passages; and he sat 
there at his desk, surrounded by his own family and the other 
relations who had found a home under his roof, undisturbed by 
their feminine occupations, well and worthily helped now and 
then by some of them in his own, till it was time for a short walk 
on the hill or a row on the lake; after which came the simple 
meal, a mirthful hour or two of the easy chair, and social talk; 
and then, with * 

*' The cup that plieers, b#t not inebriates,* 

the resumption for what he calls half an hour, but in reality a 
much longer space, of some lighter employment, in Which he 
could proceed without much consultation of authorities. A v las ! 

digen 
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even with all this carefulness of arrangement and subdivision, 
carried out amidst such prevailing innocence of heart and habits, 
the demand made on the essentially poetical structure of nerve 
and brain was far too great; it could not be persisted in with im¬ 
punity. Nay, in truth, his variation of tasks might have seemed 
as if he was in search of the over-excitement which he dreaded. 
There was a false and fatal stimulus in what he adopted as the 
substitute for repose. What a dreary twilight came after that 
bright day of rare genius and almost unparalleled diligence, we all 
know too well. But Mr. 7’aylor, though he exercised the higher 
faculties with which he was endowed for comparatively a stnall 
part ol his day, and on tasks comparatively trivial, paid, much 
earlier in life, the penalty of his habitual indulgence in the con¬ 
viviality of his hospitable and club-abounding Norwich. We 
have already heard of gout and others of the same • painful family’ 
which generous bachelors with whitening heads and darkening 
cheeks are so apt to be well endowed withal. By the age of 
fifty, his biographer says, his friends observed with regret that but 
a few glasses of wine sufficed to produce an extraordinary flow of 
spirits. His delicate hints are quite enough to convey the im¬ 
pression that from that time Taylor continued to break down. 
His literary performances indicated more and more the falling off 
of pith arid fire; ami year after year they were fewer, and of less 
consequence in every respect—though as age advanced, his pecu¬ 
niary circumstances deteriorated; and his pen, if he had exercised 
it even as energetically as he did, when he thought himself a rich 
man, might have enabled him, and those dearest to him, to escape 
troubles arid vexations that give a very melancholy colouring to 
several of these chapters. 

1 he repudiation losses were followed by several years of strug¬ 
gling between diminished means and reluctance to confess the 
fact by visible curtailment of expenditure; till the remaining 
fortune sustained another heavy blow by the failure of some canal* 
share speculations. After these new mishaps it was hopeless to 
keep hidden what had probably long been guessed in a shrewd 
mercantile community. A total change in the style of living was 
necessary—and William Taylor’s pride made him suggest to his 
parents a removal from Norwich to some sequestered village re¬ 
treat, where he was to have no society but theirs, and practise in 
his own person the abstinence which is no doubt easier than tem¬ 
perance in many cases, bbt hardly so to the inveterate diner-out of 
a place where dinners were at three o’clock, and the established 
tirder of goings on for the fest of the evening such as may he 
inferred from many passages in this book, among others an imi¬ 
tation of the Persieos orti by Hr. Sayers, composed in honour afld 
glory of one favourite Norwich club, * The Chips of Comfort— 

* Dinners 
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* Dinners of form I vote a bore, 

... Where folkfe who never met before, 

‘ v ‘ And care not if they ne’er meet more, 

Are brought together; 

Cramm’d dose as mackerel in their places, 

They eat with Chesterfieldiun graces, 

Drink healths, and talk with sapient faces 
About the weather. 

Thrice blest who at an inn unbends 
With half a dozen of his friends. 

And while the curling smoke ascends 
In volumes sable, 

Mirth and good-humour round hint sees, 

Chats, lolling backward ul his case. 

Or cocks his cross’d legs, if he please, 

Upon the table.’ 

•* 

While the family were hunting about for a rural retirement, a 
third blow reached them—the bankruptcy of a London stock¬ 
broker who had neglected to invest in the proper manner, if at 
all, some thousands entrusted to his care: and William Taylor’s 
manhood was overset. It is grievous to find him confessing 
that he seriously contemplated seeking refuge in a voluntary 
grave;’ and, though his purpose was arrested, and he by and 
bye expresses thankfulness in having escaped * a rash and un¬ 
hallowed act,’ no reader of his works can suppose that by the 
epithet ‘ unhallowed,’ he alluded to anything else than the 
forgetfulness of filial piety which its perpetration would in his 
case have manifested. The biographer very naturally hastens 
over this sad part of the story. The parents weie old when these 
calamities overtook them—the father paralytic, and the mother 
blind. But William Taylor’s nerves too had been unmanned by 
his long course of free living, and his freethirfking had ended in a 
settled blindness of dreamy indifference. His? biographer speaks 
of him as having always ‘ adhered ’ to the Llnitarian S) stem : but 
he can mean no more than that he never formally renounced his 
hereditary connection with the ‘ Octagon.’ His filial piety kept 
him to that—his dear old blind mother had no arm but bis to 
lead and support her to her accustomed meeting-house, and a 
more ..affectionately dutiful son than hers, notwithstanding a 
momentary madness of aberration, there never was upon this 
earth: but unless Norwich Unitarianjsm be even a much mole 
miserable thing than we have supposed it, he had long been sepa¬ 
rated from its creed by a w ider gulf than divides it from modern 
Mahometan ism, or from the philosophical . deism of ancient 
Greece and Rome. 


In 
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In one of his f Enquirers/ in the * Monthly Magazine ’ for 
1811 (p. 106), Taylor has these placid sentences:—: 

* As Socimanism is peculiarly the reverse of a mysticJI sect, it must 
he favourable to the evolution of the rational faculty, and is therefore 
perhaps suicidal. In Holland and elsewhere it died out less from re¬ 
futation or persecution than from internal causes.’ 

In one of the most remarkable of his tracts—the Life of * John 
Franahnm, the Norwich Polytheist’ (Monthly May., 1811, vol. i. 
p. 343)—among other eulogies of *the literature of infidelity,’ 
Taylor says, * it strengthens the vigour and enlarges the dominion 
of intellect, bestows frankness and moral courageand, as if to 
exemplify in his own person the justice of this praise, he does 
not blush to add, * it unlocks the chambers of pleasure, and 
banishes the fear of death.’ This passage produced a contro¬ 
versy; and in thft course thereof Taylor says, with the same lofty 
complacency—* The literature of infidelity is unfit for the married 
and feminine classes of society. Everything in its place, but a 
place for everything.’ (Ibid., vol. ii. p. 118.) In the same Life 
he is pleased to say, * Fransharn hated, as Porson says of Gibboh, 
our religion cordially.* Was this frankness, or contemptuous 
irony? 

In February, 1812 (about a year after his * unhallowed* temp¬ 
tation), there is some talk of his enlisting among the Edinburgh 
Reviewers.* Southey’s opinion is :—* Your political opinions 
square sufficiently with the Edinburghers: your heresies would 
be inadmissible there, for their esoteric atheism is perfectly ortho¬ 
dox in its professions.* ' 

Taking no notice of what did not concern himself, Mr. Taylor 
in his reply says:— 

* Whence you infer my esoteric atheism , I know not; it is on incor¬ 
rect definition of my opinion. Probably you had read in Herbert 
Marsh that pantheism is but another name for atheism; but Herbert 
Marsh blundered. There are three forms of pantheism:—(1.) The 
pantheism of Spinoza, who maintains that the whole is God, that the 
whole is matter, that the whole is not collectively intelligent. This 
is a form of atheism. (2.) The pantheism of Berkeley, who main¬ 
tains that the whole is God, that the whole is spirit, that the whole 

* The * Monthly Review/ for which Taylor laboured most assiduously, was theh, 
and during about fifty years, conducted by R. Griffiths, ou Whom some American 
university conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws. He was first a watchuu&it, then 
a bookseller, published Clelaud’s infamous novel, and dictated of corpse that laudatory 
article thereupon, In his Review, which is justly ranked among the curiosities of litera¬ 
ture, Though be Was ‘ a steady attendant at the Presbyterian meeting-bouse/ and 
often remonstrated With Taylor for aver-ftankoess of * anti-supernal uvalism,’ he.could 
bare had no great objection to * unlocking the chambers of pleasure.' But the Doctor 
had an eye to the till. He * kept two carriages, and lived in style/ (Taylor, hi 
MmMy A%., 1811, vol. ii. p. 5$6.) 

Is 
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is collectively intelligent. Tliis is not a form of atheism. (3 ) The 
pantheism of Philo, who maintains that the whole is God, that the 
whole coffSistB%f matter and spirit, that the whole is collectively intel¬ 
ligent. This is not » form of atheism. Now it is this Pinion ic pan¬ 
theism that I embrace, believing myself therein to coincide exactly with 
Jesus Christ in metaphysical opinion concerning Deity/—vol. ii* pp. 
373,374. , 

And again, in the last page of his * Survey of German Poetry, 
the very last page, we believe, that he ever prepared for the press, 
Mr. Taylor takes leave of the favourite studies of his youth, his 
manhood, and his age, in the following words :— 

* The general tendency of the German school is to teach French 
opinions in English forms. They have indeed religious poets, such aft 
Klopstock, Stulberg, and Korner: but, with the single exception of 
Klopstock, the religious writers owe what they retain oi popularity 
to their love of liberty, not to their love of Christ. Voss, Schuler, 
Kotzebue, are deists; Lessing, Wieland, Goethe, pantheists; but 
these shades of dissimilarity have not prevented their becoming the 
national favourites. Through their instrumentality, a very liberal and 
tolerant philosophy lias deeply penetrated into the German mind; so 
that their poetry is in unison with the learned literature which sur¬ 
rounds it. Gradually it is overflowing into the Slavonian nations, mid 
will found in new languages and climates those latest inferences of a 
corrupt but instructed refinement, which are likely to rebuild the 
morality of the antients on the ruins of Christian puritanism. German 
poetry is written for men, not, like English poetry, for women, and their 
representatives the priests. The effeminacy of the Bnghshschool of 
taste mav favour domestic propriety; but it does not tenalo form a 
nation of heroes. The Germans have indeed uttered no works so ob¬ 
scene as Voltaire’s PuceUe, or so profane as Parney s Guerre des Dieux; 
but even the more cautious writings of Wieland and Goethe cannot be 
Englished without Mr. Sotheby’s castrating the Oberon, without Lord 
F. Gower’s castrating the Faustus. Be thiB an evil or a good, it » still 

u characteristic fact. ... * , .. . 

* Born in Valhalla, Tefined and christianized in the age of chivalry, 

the German Muse has finally thrown herself into the arms of philosophy, 
in this, obeying the spirit of the times, and the tide of event. In like 
manner many cathedrals of the country, which were built for the wor¬ 
ship of Woden, Thor, and Frey, then consecrated under catholic con¬ 
querors tn the Christian Trinity, haye been suffered at last to give shelter 
to a and comprehensive anti-supernaturalism. —o urvey, vol. ui. 

pp. 45^54. . 

Is Inis the creed of a Norwich Unitarian? la it anything else 
than the deliberate avowal of that fearful system which, discarding 
an omnipotent intelligence external to man and the world, dis¬ 
cards equally, ajl belief in moral sanclfton, in individual obligation, 
responsibility and retribution ? Whether Taylor* really aAdsin- 
cerely was a believer in the monstrous absurdities which he 

VOL. lxxiii. NO. CXLV. v avowed, 
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avowed, is indeed a very different question; but if be was that, be 
was truly ‘ without God in the world.’ # , *r 

We, have seen that his creed, whatever it was, however ‘ calm 
and comprehensive/ gave him neither comfort nor support in the 
hour of trial; but evfen the pantheist of modern days may derive 
from sources which he disparages thoughts, feelings, sentiments 
from which Christians cannot withhold sympathy and respect. 
Friends of various classes and persuasions rallied round William 
Taylor as soon as his situation was made known. The Southeys 
were ready with most generous offers: a wealthy kinsman, Mr. 
Dyson of Diss, placed a good country-house at his disposal, and 
urged him to accept os a donation a sum of money which had 
already been set apart for him as a legacy. A comparative 
stranger, a young gentleman of whose name we never heard 
before, addresses to him this letter:— 

* London , May 22, 1811. 

‘ My dear and honoured Sir,—I heard last Sunday, for the first time, 
that you were about to remove your family from Norwich. The increasli 
expense of living there was the cause assigned. I will make no apology 
for what 1 am going to propose. Your discernment and my own habitual 
openness render any nice development of my feelings unnecessary. You 
will guess them. X contemplate the value of an accustomed home to 
your blind mother. I consider her sweet and venerable character ; nnpl 
that she is the nearest, I believe the dearest, relation you have. Not¬ 
withstanding the bad times, my annual income exceeds my expenditure 
by at least a hundred pounds. I do not choose to acquire habits of 
greater expense, and I have every Reason to expect a gradual increase of 
revenue. Will this sum enable you to remain comfortably at Norwich ? 
If it will, pray take it annually during your mother’s life—at least while 
I am single (I am not even in love yet) and while my means remain as 
gobd as they are. Every year’s delay I should think is worth gaining 
on your mother’s account. The evil can but come at last, and will be 
no greater, perhaps* even less, hereafter than now. I do not well see 
how hi justice to your mother you can refuse this offer, which, after 
abundant deliberation, I make in the most hearty mnnner. . In the com¬ 
mon course of things nobody shall know anything about it, except my 
gentle sister Harriet, the confidante of all my projects, and who entirely 
approves of this. ,1 shall be very sorry if any obstacle arises from the 
want of that circuity with which these matters are commonly proposed, 
and if ! am wrong ra deeming the direct way most honouraweto both 
of us. * Respectfully and affectionately youn| 

' 1 * Eltoh Hamond.* 

-—vol, ih pp. 351-359. 

But Taylor could not submit to incur obligations so serious; 
wMr indeed, when his affairs Vere accurately examined, did it turn 
oufr tjhftt he required assistance of that nature. It proved suffi¬ 
cient tbit the fan ly should part with their largo house and 
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handsome establishment, removing into a humbler teneiuenf in 
their native town, and thenceforth abstaining from that hospitality 
of habits which at sEny rate cquld have no longer been suitable for 
Taylor’s infirm parents. He himself gradually recovered hi® 
spirits, and resumed very much of his old modes of life. In the 
mornings ho read, scribbled, and, like Voss’s pastor of Griinau* 

' whiff’d and again whiff’d;’ and in the evenings he had admirers 
about him, who seem to have divided among them the care of 
keeping his cellar well stocked—the heretic preferred burgundy 
to claret. 

He collected latterly, besides bis papers on German poetry, a 
scries of brief essays on English synonyms, which had in their 
progress excited very general attention, and which in their ultimate 
shape raised his reputation far higher tlian it had ever before 
stood. The obvious faults of the work are the fancifulness of 
much in it, and its utter incompleteness; but it has many minor 
.blots, which were unintelligible till we bad read these Memoirs. 
We now understand liis derivation of enough, from nog, or noggin, 
a drinking vessel, f the primary notion being an after-dinner 
feeling.’ (Why did he not deduce Heaven from Havannah?) 
We now wonder less, as knowing how ignorant dissenters are of 
filings the most familiar to all others, when we see Taylor gravely 
writing that ‘ the Archbishop of Canterbury is the Primate, but 
the Bishop of London is the Metropolitan of England.* But we 
have not room for dwelling on these trifles. The little volume 
was reviewed in this Journal thirteen years ago; and we are glad 
to learn that a new edition, now in the press, is to exhibit many 
corrections and additions from Mr. Taylor’s MSS. It is to be 
hoped he had done enough to make it supplant in the market 
the audacious compilation of Mr. George Crabb.* If ever we 
have such a dictionary as the English language deserves, its 
author will be found to have owed much to the fragments of 
Wiliiam Taylor. 

Mr. Bobberds hurries over the closing years of his friend; 
but intimates that by September, 1S33, he wgs fully sensible of 
the decay of his own mental powers—-and seems to rejoice in 
adding that he lingered on till his death, in March, 1836, Anno 
7Etat.Jp, r undarkened Jby regrets for the past, or apprehensions 
for thnlutnre.’ He was buried beside his parents 4 in the ceiaetery 
of the Octagon Chapel at Norwich.’ The ‘ Synonyms Discmnir 
nated,’ and the friendship of Southey, will prove his lasting 
monument. * 

V , I 1 At - ^ * A , 1* ' 

* During the latter years of William Taylor’s life, Robert Southey was 

* Sea Quart, ltev., vol. sxxv. p, 403.—Article on ‘ISjigluh Synonyms by Taylor 
and Crabb/ 
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one day dining at his table; it was the last time that tlipy ever met: 
after dinner the host made many attempts&to engage his guest in some 
theological argument, which the latter parried for §ome time very good- 
humouredly, and at last put an end to them by exclaiming, “ Taylor, 
come and see me at Keswick. We will ascend Skiddaw, where I 
shall have you nearer heaveni, and w'e will then dtacuss such questions 
a« these.”’~vol. i. p. 317. 

‘ When Mr. Dyson communicated to Mr. Southey the intelligence of 
William Taylor’s death, he received an answer, in which the following 
passage speaks forcibly :—“ I was not aware of my old friend’s illness, 
or I should certainly have written to him,--to express that unabated 
regard which I have felt for him eight and thirty years, and that hope 
which I shall ever fed, that we may meet in a higher and happier state 
of existence. I have known very few who equalled him iu talents— 
ttpne who had a kinder heart; and there never lived a more dutiful son 
or n sincerer friend.” ’—vol. i. p. 4. 


Art. III.—1. Uistoire de la Resl.auration, et ties Causes (pti ofit 
ament la Chute de la Branche airn'e des Bourbons. Par M. 
Capefigue. Paris, 1812. Edit. 3 m<? 8vo., 4 tom. 

2. Louis XV i et la Societe da XVIII. Siede. Par M. Cape- 
%ue. Paris, 1841. 8vo., 4 tom. 


rpH E books before us are tbe first and last works of an his- 
torian more voluminous than any other in a country whicli 
has of late become prolific in her histories. In France the rage 
for annals has succeeded to tbe rage for memoirs; the fabrication 
of tbe one to the fabrication of the other. This is a necessary 
consequence of her political distractions. Amidst ceaseless dis¬ 
quietude and sustained dissension, it was only natural that each 
among her many factions should appeal to history in vindication 
and.promotion of itself.. In England, where party spirit is cir¬ 
cumscribed wlthin narrower limits, it is amply satisfied with the 
possession of periodical literature. It seldom transgresses these, 
its prescriptive confines, or wages a Parthian warfare on the past. 
The cause of this distinction is easily explained. Public opinion 
with us is content to busy itself about men and measures. With 
them it aspires to the discussion of sovereigns and sysiqUife-^With 
us, when inflamed into extraordinary hetft, it may perhaps^' 
a conservative tradesman or give a large order to a radical manu- 
facturer. - With them it employs its retail journalists, and gives 
. its large orders to wholesale historians. This itself would me a 
sufficient obstacle to an impartial and independent literature. 
But it involves another which is still more fatal. . Each of the 
, great parries into which France is at this moment divided, bc- 
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lievcs her to be upon the threshold of a change. Each believes 
also that it will turn out to its own particular profit and behoof;— 
each is eager for immediate power—each is determined not to 
throw away a chance—each has its propaganda, its missionaries, 
and conversions, which each again imagines to be increasing and 
successful. Well may this afford a keener edge to prejudice, and 
an additional impulse to sharpen and indulge it. 

The great body of the nation is, we believe, attached to the 
existing dynasty: there can, at all events, be no doubt that the 
middle classes generally are so. But, even among those most 
instrumental in the establishment of the Orleans monarchy, 
there are not a few who would prefer to it the inanities of 
1789, who love to recall traditions of an imaginary Washington 
and an Utopian America, and whose personal recollections of 
La Fayette, parading the streets of Paris upon a * white horse, 
glorious,’ or embracing Louis Philippe as the ‘best of repub¬ 
lics,’ serve to colour their cold abstractions and animate their 
lifeless theories. By their side there ( is another party, mote 
Unquiet and more numerous, who do not shrink from an avowed 
admiration of the realities of 1793, nor entirely despair of their 
recurrence; who believe that the happiness of the many is only to 
be secured by the annihilation of the few, whose heroes arc all 
men of determination and of action, who delight to dwell upon 
the public virtue of Robespierre, the pure administration of 
La Revelliere, the moral energy of Carnot. In these ranks may 
also be seen inactive veterans, who, as in the early years of 
Augustus, look back with regret to their Caesar and his Eagles, 
and who intertwine with fond memories of his greatness an incon¬ 
sistent longing for the Republic he betrayed. On the other hand, 
there may yet be found youthful and impatient nobles, with all the 
blood of Rohan or Montmorenci hot within their veins, who have 
not themselves undergone, and will not profit by, the bitter ex¬ 
perience of their fathers, and who stilL may.be heard to declare 
that they choose Afl&rchy rather than Orleans, that any change 
must eventually result to their own advantage, and that the days 
are not far distant of an aristocratic revival—a revival to be, in 
Case of need, cheaply purchased by a * compact alliance * (p?-o 
tetypore) with the now chained demon of ultra^democracy. 

Qur present object is not to describe nor discriminate among 
th^^arties, nor ai&ong the thousand sects which branch out 
from theid^but to show how each is sanguine and full of expec¬ 
tation. No form is there of political prejudi^fe, no theory'of 
civil government, no crotchet even of a constitution, which its 
particular advocates do not imagined ay come to pass jrithin their 
lifetime. Nor is this madness without method; visionaries cease 

C. 
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to be such—become almost practical—when we remember the 
Vicissitudes of France. Her revolutions are at once their incen¬ 
tive and their excuse. T*> excesses of |pr own generation, and of 
that immediately preceding, have*beafi such as to hold out hopes 
even to a religion like that of St. Simon, and even to a philosophy 
like that of Fourrier. But History bos fared yet worse than 
religion or philosophy. Like the Italy of the fifth cen|ury, it has 
been overrun by eager hordes of Greeks and Goths, Classicists 
and Absolutists, who have sought to sukyect it to their own arbi¬ 
trary necessities. They deface its true aspect, uproot its old 
boundaries, introduce into it savage feud$ and false principles, 
effecting a conformity to designs the most barbarous, only by a 
violence the most unnatural. Take for example our own annals. 
Told by French historians, would they not become as charged 
with party spirit as leading articles in the Quotidienne, or the 
National? Can we doubt how, from liberal hands, the reign of 
Charles I. would issue—a long series of insincerities—with what 
oblique inference the light conduct of Henrietta Maria would he 
dwelt on—how the Martyrdom might be slurred over in some such$ 
sentence as that of M. Thiers, when speaking of another king, 

‘ his execution was hailed by the multitude with the same foolish 
and brutal joy with which they greet the birth and end of princes’ ? 
Is the protectorate of Cromwell to be pourtrayed by a writer of 
the opposite party ? Can we misunderstand why the imbecility 
of his descendants would be prominently and continually urged i 
Nor, again, would the two reigns which make our Restoration be 
less distorted, for the sake of liberal adumbrations. The luxurious 
and epicurean Charles—who could barely rouse himself from his 
indolence to say an occasional good thing,—whose ministers were 
unmade by favourites—the dependant himself of a foreign ppwer 
—would be drawn in traits the most repulsive, not for the .worst 
portion of' his character, but for its participation in some of the 
foibles which obscured that of Louis XVIII. James II., born 
with the. blood of Henri Quatre in his iigeins—succeeding his 
brother—with a Jesuit ever at his side—thrusting an unpopular 
religion upon a reluctant country—foiled in hi^attempt—abdi¬ 
cating—dying an exile—who can mistake to what use such 
materials would be’,appljed ? The refrain of Lillibullero! would 
be quoted jo point the ^uscliief of the Marquis de jC^^bas. 
Thf very fable of a warming-pan would -he revived to i$jp|bne 
more insult at royal misfortune. Adjust the ./■'and 

give the legitimist historian his i^yenge. Let us imagine him 
at work on the succeeding reign. William III.s early know¬ 
ledge .ag3 stealthy furtherance of the plot against his .relation 
V benefactor, will bp assumed beyond the possibility pf, ques¬ 
tion; 
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lion; his avarice will be dwelt upon, his taste in the fine arts 
ridiculed, his domestic happiness sneered at, his military renown 
disputed ;**not because ai$r of jbese defects have been ascer¬ 
tained and prdVed, but because they carry with them another-and 
a constructive significancy. If too a relief shall be wanted for 
shades so dark and lineaments so odious, it will, be foundln the 
sequestered habits and amiable retirement of the crownless 
James lit. The romantic misfortunes of his queen will alsb* 
evoke a pathos the more certain, that they inevitably suggest the 
far severer trials of the Duchesse d’Angoulerme. Nor will the 
adventurous courage, <rthe gracious presence; the unassuming 
manners, the quick spirit of a prop ns which graced the youth of 
Charles Edward, be wanting to complete an analogy .Which, 
happily or unhappily for France, is still presented by' the elder 
Bourbons, 't 

These are no imaginary sketches. * Los Quatrc Stuart * of 
M. de Chateaubriand would never have been written, but for the 

t eness in their fortunes to that House of Bourbon, with which 
•y had been so often connected. The rorfmnee—the interest— 
the pity to be inspired by his work, were meant by him to attach 
not so much to the dead as to the living. The * Histoire do ta 
contre-rcoolution Anglaiw ’ had a similar design. ‘Multa hunt 
eadem sed alitor.’ The alarm and hate which Arrnand Carrel 
intended to arouse were levelled against bigotry and tyranny, 
which he confronted, not so much in former times and in anotlier 
country, as menacing and at hand, within his own. But his writ¬ 
ings were to prepare a change in which he could not sympathise. 
He fought for a principle by which others were to profit. Upon 
the days of the Barricades, his tall and stately person was re¬ 
marked, foremost to court every danger, to stay every compromise, 
to animate every irresolution. It wife not to be seen onthe mor¬ 
row at the levee of the minister, or in the qntechamber of the 
prince. Like the old republican, it was at last given hitn to die a 
martyr for his faith, witen all its victories were’neutralized and all 
its hopes were extinguished. We need hot call up the particulars 
of his duel withJVi. Girard in; but it may Well be Conceived hoW, 
in a country where historians are prepared to fight as well is 
writ^ for their principles, history must be McHficOT to passionate 
and tfim&ent animosities. But what it.loses in truth it gains in 
spitrcWL vivacity. With us the Veverse is the case. Engfilh 
history Ik an English court of justice. It is hedged ih '$Jth 
grave respectabilities—full of dignities and forms. ^The'OrideioOte 
is carefully weighed and minutely sifted; but thd lahgi|^k < ik 
unintelligible,to the vulgar. The vertKct, though 
to be impartial, echoes too often the dull charge of‘a solemn 

judge. 
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judge, tin noticed and uneared for. Bat in France history 
always reminds us of a tournament,—^* unreasonable,.and as ro¬ 
mantic An author is im> soone^ki^pe lists than another is there 
to strike his shield. M. de St. Aulaire has descended into 
the arena—M. Capefiguer follows him immediately; the first 
hoists the straw of the Fronde, the last the colours of^ihe Queen. 
t Here again are MM. Mignet and Capefigueon the foreign policy 
of Louis XIV., tilting at one another’s views, and disputing one 
another's theories. Here is M. de St. Beuve, who claims to 
represent Charlemagne alone. M. Capqfigue has already rushed 
into the field in a rival character and with similar pretensions. 
There is no escaping the inevitable Capefigue. Like Ivanhoe, 
with jbesdichado on his shield, the legitimist historian is at all 
in the ring. 

' The excessive nationality of the French character is also not 
without influence in giving a strong excitement to their historians. 
Their use of the * historic present ’ is one which Porson, in hjs 
least sober mood, never could have dreamt of. It pervadf* 
every passage, every sentence, every thought; the tense is always 
the same, and the verbs are always reflective. They travel far 
back into the gloom of ages, but they never omit to carry with 
them their own Parisian lantern. Even times the most remote, 
even places the most sacred, are not exempt from this arrogance of 
appropriation. Rome, Athens, are alike subjected to the occa¬ 
sional whims and ephemeral exactions of party spirit. The forum of 
the one is filled indeed with the^names of Cicero and Hortcnsips, 
but the characters are so salient and so lively—because they are 
those of Dupin and liis rival. How many an Atticus have 
they not to draw, who has kept well with all dynasties, and con¬ 
gratulated every conqueror turn? How many a NumA.receiv¬ 
ing lawsffrom an Egeria ? How many a Lucullus who owed his 
command of the great army to a courtezan ? Are the struggles 
between the aristocratic Ctmon and the pa pular Pericles warmly 
coloured and skilfully drawn ? It is because they are thinking of 
Mole and Thiers. Adrastus, * the most unhappy man of men,’ 
twice bringing misfortune upon those who had befriended him— 
twice repaying bepe^driohs with injuries—twice, against bis own 
Will, but yet byhisown deed—-the touching story of ,Jf^|tlotus 
ti|e. lost nothing when*'they** tell it, bqgause its Nesnpp had 
bdita realised in on* times to embitter the existenc^f Mamtont. 
iEsebtojes, the faithless ambassador, quailing before the great 
orator of antiquity, has not tbispicture been dashed off with «dl 
the ykptity hate ? 11 dqok piece not at Athens, nor in the 

itgori—rit is Otthtot shrinking before Berryer. '*[ 

" odt if M, Cruiztrt W often the Victim of this historical licence, 

ft he 
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lie has, himse]f,,jput forward its apology—one no less .French than 
the offence. We propose to touch upon this at some length, 
because cap trace its WmaefuVeffect on our author in the wprks 
which we are now reviewing. M. Capefigue is as amusingly 
national as old Mezerai, who declared that God avenge^ upon 
our Henry V., in ‘ the part that was most sinning,’ his'having 
dared to sit upon the throne of Prance. But here is M. Guizot’f 
apology:— 

* By the side of great events, of revolutions, and reforms, we perceive 
ulways in our history certain general ideas and doctrines with which they 
coincide. This twofold peculiarity of thought and action, of intellectual 
activity and practical ability, of meditation and application, is stamped 
in every memorable passage in our, annals, pervades every ^istllnioa of 
French Society, and gives it a character which elsewhere is no^.to be 
found.’ > 

But the conclusion to which the historian of Civilization would 
arrive is, that good sense is the especial characteristic of modern 
prance—instinctive among her people, anfl therefore universal in 
her literature. 

‘ It is a good sense, comprehensive (he says) and enlarged, a philo¬ 
sophic good sense which interpenetrates and understands the whole ideal 
and subjective, while it, at the same time, never loses count of the real 
und objective. Good sense is Reason. The genius of the French 
character is then alike reasoning and reasonable: in one word, France 
has this honour, that her civilization reflects the gencralidea, the funda¬ 
mental principle, of civilization more faithfully than any ether country. 
Hers is, of ail others, the most perfect, the most sound, and, so to speak, 
the most civilized of civilizations.’ 

In Mr. Croker’s reply to Mr. Macaulay on the Reform Bill, 
he d&sgnibed it as a pitiable spectaclg when a Montmorenci arose 
in the Constituent Assembly to prbpose the extinction of the 
feudal rights which his ancestors had earned, and the extinction 
of the order which t hey had adorned. But there is another 
spectacle yet more pmable—a great man subserving a little pur¬ 
pose—Philosophy abasing herself before the fake gods of national 
vanity. .Nor was the motive dissimilar for either degradation. 
The gentle blood of the one might be forgiyenin bis zeal for the 
Rigjh>| £,?of Man. The journey to Ghent of xhe other might be 
atoiSp&ff by a love ojucountry thus unmeasured and exalted., 

Bullhcrftwas at any rate one of M. GuizotV auditors, wheal'lie 
spoke the%ords which we have quoted, who saw through no 
motive—suspected no object-Aand who has never forgott^, the 
lesson which he then heard, that France was themosteivlliaed 
and the first nation of the world, A young Provea^imight 
have been remarked, foremost among bis listeners, with all the 

quick 
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quick feelings of the South flashing: in his eyes, hanging upon 
every syllable of the lecturer, flbw aroused by. the grandeur of 
the thought^—now won by the pictur^pqueness of the phrase— 
now awed by the grave animation of the manner! Even to this 
day, so keen is M. Capefigue’s sense of obligation to the chiefs of 
the Doctrine, so vivid his reminiscence of that solemn and stately 
rhetoric, that he pauses in the midst of his most studied criticism 
“thus to apostrophize his ancient masters:— 

‘ And wherefore, in spite of these times of politics, should I not cherish 
deep gratitude for those who gave me that taste for history which forms 
my only chance of some slight reminiscencefrom posterity ? Where¬ 
fore should 1 not preserve respect for those teachers who, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the false ideas of the day, told me, the one, “the Church is a 
great thought, go and study it:” the'other, “ the eighteenth century 
hides'many a flaw, do not be taken in by the false glitter of its wit. 
Test it, and you will find it valueless and paltry.” * 

It must have been with some such sentence of Guizot or Ville- 
main ringing in bis ears, that M. Capcfigue first determined to 
devote himself to that study which he has since so unremittingly 
pursued. There was much around him and about him—much in 
the times—much in the immediate fame to be acquired—much in 
the kindred aspirations of his class-fellows to incite him to his 
task. He could scarcely walk home from the Faculte des Arts 
without passing great hotels, which delighted to admit and honour 
the historian. "The Pavilion Marsan itself might be thrown open 
to him—it$ evening assemblies attended—a gracious word ob¬ 
tained in the most gracious of manners—hope, vanity, ambition 
encouraged—if, like M. dc Bonakl, he should regard history only 
as a book of kings, or, like M. dc Marcel] us, uphold the 
monarchy as a revelation no less sacred than the Scriptures. 
Nay, for others who, with Spinozan inconsistency, might disbelieve 
in God, but believe in princes—who might write like Hume, 
think like Hobbes, flatter like Voltaire—there would be smiles 
only less cordial, and a reception only less igondescending. 

But if princely courtesy was not without its influence in winning 
a chivalrous allegiance from men like MM. de Bonald and Mar- 
cellus, there must have been many, among M. Capefigae’s con¬ 
temporaries, proof against all royal condescension,—still embued 
with the reading of the eighteenth century,-—and still mas^rgd by 
the-' principles of the Genevan school, e* That old Clmnistic 
spirit, which to the House of Bourbon was what tife.Curse had 
been to the House of OEdipus—-which pursued it to the end— 
which, in its successive shapes of Jansenism and Encyclopedism, 
never forgave the revocation of the Edict of Nantes,-—was once 
more strong and active to indispose and estranjra the public 

, mind. 
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mind. Foremost among the alarmists was that little clique whom 
Buonaparte had so hated—whom he had banished—whom he 
had nicknamed the Ideologists—but who had now, beneath the 
easy toleration of Louis XVI€L, grown into a large and powerful 
persuasion. Their chief articles of faith were—a quasi-legitimacy, 
like that of 1688—a mixed constitution, such as Montesquieu 
had imagined and eulogized in England—a balanced power, 
which should be divided between a wealthy middle class and a*■ 
not exclusive aristocracy. , If these tenets had little to recommend 
them to the multitude, to some they were not without particular 
temptation. Did they , pot ensure immediate invitation to that 
brilliant canape of M. tie Cazes, which M. Capcfigue has not 
forgotten to celebrate* in the last volume of his ‘ Restauration’ ? 
His description might well serve our purpose in exhibiting the 
seductions to which authors were then, and are still, exposed in 
France. In his time, indeed, its chief attraction had passed aWay. 
Corinno was no longer to be seen seated upon it, twisting, as was 
h^r wont, a little roli of paper, to display her still beautiful arms, 
a$d addressing the newest convert with hetf formulary flattery— 

‘ Savez-vous, Monsieur, que vous venez de dire une chose bien 
profonde?’ But there was grouped around it an illustration, 
such, perhaps, as no other saloon in Europe could have boasted— 
Auguste de Stael, and his brother-in-law the Due de Broglie, the 
most learned of publicists; G uizot, and De Barante, who had done 
only less for poetry than for history—the translator of Shakspcare 
and of Schiller; Villemain, f the French Addison *—the purest 
certainly of modern French writer*, and now, like Addison, a Mi¬ 
nister of State; Beaupoil de St. Aulaire—nobleman, diplomatist, 
historian, whose polished style is an ancestral inheritance—himself 
among the last types of that old Choiseul School, who loved to com¬ 
bine philosophy and politics—elegance and business—and whose 
dispatches were never the worse written, that their buns mots bad, 
thp:night before, been the delight of the little suppers at the 
He Adam. FIere alsopvere gathered deputies* and professors— 
Royer Collat'd and de Gerando-—distinguished foreigners of 
kindred opinions, Schlegel and Sismondi j and latterly, even 
offended Royalists, like Michaud and Lacretelle. We can ima¬ 
gine a neophyte of M. Cape Ague’s standing introduced to an 
assemble so remarkable. We can imagine how strongly the 
desire f j^udari a laudatis ’ must have worked within him. Nor 
could he, fortune moment, have doubted how the praises of those 
eminent men were to be obtained,. There could be no mistake as 
to the motive which had induced M. Guizot to write a * History 
of the Great Rebellion,’ and M. Villemain a * Life of Cromwell.’ 
It was not without a meaning that the fine work of M. de Barante 

had 
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had begun with the distracted times of Charles VI. and ended 
with the reign of Louis XI. Was it not thus enabled tp afford 
a glowing picture of civil agitations, ^and the meannesses of a 
feeble monarchy seeking to consolidate and centralize? In a 
former number we had occasion to remark how exactly the tone 
of M. de St. Aulairc’s ‘ History of the Fronde* is in accordance 
with the prospective fortunes of a courtier of the citizen-king. 
There is commendation in it for none but parliamentarians and 
conspirators. There is no account made of the talents of Mazarin. 
He was a minister more unpopular than Polignac. The Duke 
of Orleans is always represented as right when intriguing against 
the elder branch, and always wrong when acting for it. He 
would make it clear that it is the duty of every great lord (as it 
is hi* interest) to oppose the unity of power. The defection of 
Turenne is apologised for, because it is from the king. N or, 
perhaps, was it the less skilfully extenuated because it might sug¬ 
gest to the liberalism of that day an excuse for, and a parallel to, 
the apostacy of Ney. The youthful historian, once within the 
circle of enchantment, with examples of such eminence before 
him, would not hesitate as to where the materials of his maiden 
work were to be sought. He would have no misgivings as to its 
colour, none as to its cast. As M. Capefigue says, * it was the 
heyday of panegyric for parliaments, and tribunes, and oppositions ! 
Popularity was only to be obtained upon the condition of ob¬ 
struction and resistance to the government.* Alas for historic 
truth, when such were the seductions to which it was exposed 
—when fair women and distinguished men thus conspired to 
tempt and bewilder the historian! 

But, to the more ardent and unsettled among M. Capefigue’s 
associates, there was at that time greater fascination in opinions 
more hardy and advanced. ‘ I am no more ■ ashamed says 
Southey, ‘of having been a republican than I am of having been 
a boy.* Amidst, the scanty fare and miserable poverty of the 
Quartier Latin, how many a boy was then dazzled with bright 
visions of crowded drawing-rooms—the brilliant soirees of Casimir 
Perier or Lafitte! How many a starving student was*wont to go 
to bed believing that he should * awake famous*—that his repub¬ 
lican work had succeeded—and that he too was to bear his part 
in conversations where Thiers, and Mignet, and were 

admired and caressed! The aspiring*spirit of okl Robert de 
Sorbonne still haunts the gloomy streets around th#noble institu¬ 
tion which he founded. Who that ever read Joinvilie has for¬ 
gotten the inimitable colloquy between that luckiest of parvenus 
amt the well-born bistoriarf—-how, otoc day in the presence of St. 
Loujs the King, Robert asked the Sieur de Joinvme whether that 

person 
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person ought not to he blamed who took a chair higher than his 
king's ? CJpon the affirmative answer of Joinvilie, Robert says to 
him,—* Vous dtes done bien 4 bliiner quand vous etes plus riche- 
ment vetu que lc roi.’ ‘ Je ne suis point 4 bl&mcr,’ repliqua 
Joinville a Robert, * car l'habit que je porte in’a ete laisse par 
man perc et ma mere; mais vous, fils de vilain et de vilaine, vous 
avez laisse les habits de vos parens pour dcs etoffes plus fines que 
celles que porte le roi.’ It is the same in the nineteenth as in 
the thirteenth century. This craving to cast off the condition of 
the parents is still uppc|most in young France as in old. There 
is not a poor bookworm^ who has shivered all day in the Biblio- 
theque de Ste. Genevieve, who dines at Flicoteaux’, because he 
has been tempted by those painted words in his windows, which 
flare upon the Place de la Sorbonne, ‘ Pain a discretion (that is, 
in his grateful interpretation, "jusqu’a Vindiscretion,') —there is 
not a famishing student, with a fate before him as sad as that of 
our own Chatterton and Savage, who does not believe in a career 
full of glory and riches—full of high offices and embassies— 
the smiles of intriguantes, and the friendship of princes. He 
knows that such has been, and may be again. lie adopts the 
tactics which before have met with success. He attaches himself 
to an extreme party. He is not ashamed to affix his name to some 
work like * L’Histoire de Paris,’ or ‘ Les Crimes dos Rois et des 
Prlitres.’ The end is to sanctify the means. He looks forward 
with sanguine expectation to the new movement which is to lift 
him into the Chamber and the Ministry. Yet, plain as the hand¬ 
writing upon the wail is the warning of those who have been 
what he is, and are what he would be, 

‘ They had a vision of their own; 

—Ah, why did they undo it? * 

What can be so instructive as the comparison between the deaths 
of Cuvier and Casimir Perier, with which M*. Thiers closes his 
inaugural address to the Academy ? What so irieaning as his pero¬ 
ration, when it is remembered that it came from the then prime 
minister of France,—‘I say it unaffectedly before you—Happy is 
that career, which ends in a grave like Cuvier’s, and which is 
covered at its close by the eternal laurels of science!’ It is 
another generation which repeats the dying truth of Dan ton, 
‘ hettefijae a poor fisherman than a ruler over men.’ 

It is not without especial relation to M. Capefigue that we 
have hitherto "been writing. We have been unsparing in our cen¬ 
sure of the f Original Sin ’—tfie extravagant party spirit— (at, to 
use the truer word, the clique spiritwhich deforms History in 
France, because it has spoiled in him the promise of a "true 
historian. If any author could have hoped to remain long exempt 

from 
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from that influence so fatal to independence, M. Capefigue ought to 
have been that author. Singular exception!—his first publication 
belonged to no school, no party, no sect whatever. We have also 
dwelt at the greater length upon the temptations which the fasci¬ 
nations of French society and the patronage of French statesmen 
afford (fascinations and patronage conditional always upon the 
adoption of particular opinions) because we should otherwise have 
despaired to account to our readers for any identity between the 
candid historian or the Restoration and the party pamphleteer of 
the life of Louis XV. It is to his earliest work alone that there 
could be affixed the quaint title-page of Pietro Aretino—‘ per di - 
vim ffrazia, uomo libera.'* But his first task was perilous, even 
for genius the most daring and delicate, even for tact the .most 
mature. The history of a man's own time has often been at¬ 
tempted, and once only been achieved. The failures of great men, 
like Clarendon and Sully—of clever men, like Burnet and do 
Retz, only serve to enhance the memory of the greater Athenian 
who succeeded. But, like Thucydides, M. Capefigue was ani¬ 
mated in his enterprise by a passage in his early life. 

It will be remembered that towards the end of June, 1815, 
when the news of the Battle of Waterloo bad reached the south of 
France, the royalists in that part of the country gave themselves 
up to excesses which the example of their adversaries, some 
twenty years before, had so terribly provoked. It is a melancholy 
thought, that whatever party be uppermost in France, its triumph 
is always celebrated Hvith the sartie appalling ferocity. Her mood 
is always as vulgar as Cliilde Harold represented it. She must 
always ‘ get drunk with blood to vomit crime.* The butcheries of 
the Abbaye, of the Midi, of the Cloitre S. Mery, go to prove that 
there is, in this respect, no distinction among Republican, Legiti¬ 
mist^ or Orleanist. » The saturnalia of the restoration were full of 
horror. It was op the 25th of June that the insurrection broke 
out at Marseilles. It spread like wildfire among the ardent popu¬ 
lation of the surrounding country, who had always detested Buona¬ 
parte. At Avignon a marshal of France was murdered in cold 
blood, although he had the passport of an English admiral—and 
that admiral Lord Exmouth. Here is M. Capefigue’s description 
of Marseilles, ‘like a town taken by assault* 

* The carnage lasted all that night, and the whole of the next day, the 
26th. Half-my officers, soldiers, all who were even suspected of having 
belonged to the army, were pursued like wild beasts.. They were hewed 
to pieces with the sabre and jhe bayonet. Some refugee Mamelukes, 
the remnants of the Egyptian campaign, were equally put to death. 
Their .wives and children were massacred at, the very door of a house 
where the poor wretches were about to escape from the fury of their 
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butchers, who despatched them from a distance with their rifles. The 
most considerable of all the victims was a gentleman of education, capa¬ 
city and honour, much respected in Marseilles, M. Angles Capefigue. 
He had been the friend of Masseua, of Barras, and of other eminent 
men of the republic and empire. Some time military prefect in Italy, 
he had retired to his native city. His crime in the eyes of his assassins 
was his friendship with the Marshul Brune during his stay at Marseilles. 
Melaucholy to relate, this individual, so mild, so inoffensive, was 
wounded in fifty places, dragged into a stable behind his own house, 
and there repeatedly stabbed to death. His mother might have heard 
the cries of the victim; and—myself—I loved him with all the love of 
a child, llow often, when quite little, had I been taken by him to the 
sea shore, to look upon the mighty waves, and to play with the sparkling 
sands! Thus, scarcely in the world, I learned to detest all factions, and 
to curse all extremes.* 

Can there be a stronger instance of the intensity of French 
party spirit, of its wide range, and extraordinary power, than that 
M. Capefigue should have become not only a partizan historian, 
but the most violent partizan of those very opinions in the triumph 
of which he had been so cruelly bereaved ? The young writer 
who a few years ago so ingenuously recorded his hatred of extreme 
opinions, we now find the devoted eulogist of Louis XV., the 
apologist of all his incestuous intrigues, the sworn champion of 
each, in turn, among his mistresses. Like a perfect courtier, M. 
Capefigue has a fair word for them all. He is gay and joyous 
with Madame de Mailly, over her sparkling A’i. He praises the 
grace and elegance of Madam ft de Vintimille. He compares 
Madamft de Chateauroux to Agnes Sorcl. He flatters the taste in 
drawing and costume, the wit, the beauty, the tact, of Madame 
de- 'Pompadour—-as if she were still living, and he an ahbe of the 
time. 4 iut, above all, he is enchanted with the artless simplicity 
and winning naivete of Madame du Barri. And, as if this Were 
not enough, here is his defence of the Parc 4:111 x cerfs. It is in 
curious juxtaposition with our previous quotation:— 

‘ The customs of the seraglio, with its eunuchs and mutes, and slaves 
with golden-collars—are tlvese things about to appear in the heart of that 
French court, but lately so refined by gallantry ? The Christian idea of 
female unity—is this henceforth to become the object of raillery and 
sneer ? v Yet, such was the time! What bourgeois was there who was 
rich enough, .what financier, who had not his opera mistress and his 
little establishment ? People played at vice, as, at the end of the reign 
of Louis Quatorze, under Madame de Maintenon, they ployed, at virtue. 
This debauchery is apparent in every work of the time: the poetry, the 
painting—all things affect its image. Ho one seems, disquietAgt.all 
this filth, thu$ gnawing into every heart and every institution. "The in¬ 
toxication is universal. Who is there who lifts up his voice to dehounce 
and brand morals so degraded? Consult all that libertine literature— 
those tales of scandal—those^ epigrams so blasphemous and prurient? 

Louis 
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Louis XV., then, was his age, for his age was personified in him. Timid 
with women, the king found in his “ petite maison” young girls, humble, 
simple, natural, with whom he could enter, so to speak, into the common¬ 
place of life. His enervate affections soon became disgusted with the 
mistress, but his heart, naturally tender and expansive, always mini¬ 
stered to her necessities, and prevented her from being degraded into 
penury.’ 

Thus royal crapulence, when told by a royalist lf historian, be¬ 
comes * expansive philanthropy’! This, at least, beats anything 
in Rabelais. 

It may not be without amusement to our readers if we con¬ 
tinue the contrast between M. Capefigue’s first work and Iris last. 
We have already awarded him credit, in his ‘ History of the 
Restoration,’ for independence of intention: but, like many 
slovenly thinkers, he often mistakes an indiscriminate praise of 
half measures for impartiality. He is always for expediency 
and compromise. He lauds to fulsomeness the reign of Louis 
XVIII., that long-drawn series of ill-placed concessions. His 
favourite ministry is that of M. de Martignac, a poor caricature 
of one of our own weakest administrations. He laments over 
the dissolution of the Dessolles cabinet. He is in despair when 
the influence of the Due de Cazes declines. He even has liis 
regrets that MM. Pericr, Sebastiani, and Foy, were not employed. 
But the biographer of Louis XV. is of a temper the most directly 
opposed. As such, he is always for extreme measures—for f no 
surrender,’ for violence, for ‘ thorough * —for the maxim and policy 
of Straflbxd. Charles X., whom in his first work he is never 
tired of condemning, now meets with a long procrastinated pity— 
f Ce pauvre proscrit aux cheveux blancs! ’ He is so enampured 
of the vices of the grandfather that f they can atone for the 
very virtues of the grandson’! The historian of the Restoration 
had justified the three glorious days. Now let us consult the 
historian of the old monarchy. Eighty years before 1830, the 
people of Paris had risen in revolt, with far greater provocations. 
Its immediate pretext, that Louis XV., to animate his flagging 
energies, had recourse to baths of infants’ blood (the j^ecial de¬ 
rision of M. Capefigue), like all vulgar cries, is cmiyndiculous 
in . its literal signification. There ate few authors,, wp should 
imagine, who would not have expressed some compassipp for a 
people thus constrained to symbolise its sufferings,—ground jlown 
to the very earth by an authority which assumed to represent 
the Godhead of Christianity ! M. Capefigue shows no such 
weakness—makes no such allowances—babbles about the right 
divine as if the reign werO^s^,of St. Louis—is scandalised at 
the./-arrogance of private judgment’ on the part of a bankrupt 
bourgeoisie and a starving canaiUe. He is all for passive obedi¬ 
ence* and non-resistance. His sympathies arc all with * the French 
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Guards, the Swiss Guards, and the two companies of mous- 
fjuetaires.’ His language, during the insurrection, is that of 
Claverhouse and Dalzell. And when Louis XV., to punish Paris, 
withdraws himself altogether to Versailles—a filthier Tiberius to 
a fairer Caprcao—he throws over him a sentimental gloom, a deli¬ 
cate melancholy, a dainty sadness, which he has borrowed from 
our great English romancer. It is the black cloak of the Master 
ol Iiavenswood on the shoulders of a satyr. 

The two bhoks now before us are rife in contradictions yet 
more remarkable. If the eldest born of M. Capefiguc's long 
progeny of publications impose any principle, it is sure to be 
transgressed by the youngest of his offspring. There is a llemus 
who is always mocking, defying, leaping over the limits which a 
Romulus lays down. For example, after M. de Cazes's retire¬ 
ment, when r his foot had slipped in the blood of the Due de 
Borri,’ it is well known that Louis XV I11, surrendered himself 
to a softer influence. This was exercised to make the monarchy 
more monarchical. It at length gave some form to the wishes of 
the Comte d’Artois. It dissolved the second ministry of the Due de 
Richelieu. It introduced M. de Villele to affairs. Each of these 
acts is deplored by M. Capefigue. lie sneers at the new Esther 
employed by a religious party to save tiie people of God; he 
bitterly laments that the last days of a patriot king should have 
been engrossed by measures ever so little anti-popular, or imbued 
with even a suspicion of intolerance. But, on the other hand, 
Madame du Barri is almost ari Esther. She is a profound thinker, 
although her language may savour somewhat of the hollo, when 
she makes Louis XV.’s coffee boil over to illustrate the necessity 
of his interfering with timely promptitude and instantaneous pre¬ 
cipitancy. Her resolution and energy at another time are beyond 
all praise, when, in M. Capefigue’s words,— 

‘ She one day, in a corner of her boudoir, by the side of her parroquet, 
her Chinese mandarins, and her pet negro, placed a fine and stately 
Vandyke of Charles 1. The king, surprised at s» strange a contrast, 
asked for an explanation, when the youthful favourite cvclairned, with 
an energy which he had as yet not given her credit for, “ Thus, too, will 
they treat jfpw, Sire, if you let the long-robes have their way.” * 

But our author's views of statesmen are litlle less contradictory 
than his views of favourites. His heroes under the Restoration 
are all half liberals; his heroes under Louis XV. are all whole 
absolutists. We have already said that the Due de Cazes was an 
especial favourite. Now let us consult M. Capefigue’s last judg¬ 
ment upon the Due de Choiseul—a greater, perhaps, but not a 
dissimilar character. He is represented as a minister of ill- 
founded reputation and mischievous ability. Was he not a 
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Jansonist when he should have been a Jesuit—a parliament man 
when he should have been a king's man ? Did he not neglect 
Voltaire’s warning in his letter to him of July 13, 1761, ‘that 
France would always be a noble kingdom, and a terror to its 
neighbours, if the parliament could only forbear from lidtiling 
with it’? Did he not protect the encyclopedists, and coquet 
with the economists? Did he not encourage that axiom borrowed 
from the English philosophers, 1 (aissez faire — Ims&ez passer 
and because England, which over-produces, clamoured for a 
market, France was, forsooth, to imitate her ? Did he not, with 
his free-trade theories, break the old national spirit, and destroy 
the old national wealth ? Did he not prepare the way for those 
principles which were afterwards so fatally carried out in the 
commercial treaty of 1785—full of detriment, according to M. 
Gnpefigue, to the best interests of France? 

Such is our author’s estimate of the famous statesman of 
Louis XV. That, however, must be a singular standard, by the 
measure of which the Due de Gazes is exalted into a great man, 
and the Due dc Choisenl dwindled into a small man. Nor is it 
only in a judgment passed upon ministers of easy temperament 
awl yielding opinions, that M. Capefigue, biographer, and 
M. Capefigue, historian, are at issue. They are quite as much 
at \ariance in their verdict upon politicians of more unbending 
character, Tims Prince Jules de Polignac is blamed because he 
signed ordinances intended to strengthen the prerogative. Thus 
the chancellor Maupdon is extolled because he signed ordinances 
intended to have a similar effect. The first scheme is censured 
as blind and desperate obstinacy; the second is praised as bold 
and comprehensive wisdom. But there is not only no difference 
in the two schemes, but we cannot help thinking th'aV^e can 
trace a family likeness between them. When Louis XV. com¬ 
manded the Parliaments to come to him at Versailles, instead of 
his going to tlieni at Paris, in order that he might thereby give 
still greater effect to tbe ordinance to which we have alluded—.. 
when, oil a raw December day, lie received the councillors of 
France in the hall of his parties du corps—the lrttlg child upon 
his left hand was the Comte d’Artois. It must havopeen a me¬ 
morable holiday for him. The whole court was ringing with 
praises of liis grandfather. H c must have heard him raised far 
above Louis Quatorze, who, in all the plenitude of liis power, had 
never ventured on so bold a step—high above Cromwell, who 
only interfered with legislation, but did not dare to interfere with 
justice. It would be wrong to estimate this flattery at its real 
worth, in considering its influence upon a youthful prince. It 
probably sunk deep into bis heart, always alive to imaginative 
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impressions. It is probably from that day we must date his un¬ 
toward predisposition to extremities and violence. * The child 
is father of the man.’ 

But to return to M. Capefigue. Wo have sufficiently exposed 
the inconsistency which his role of independent and his foie of 
partizan had induced. We will now do him the justice to advfert 
to an opinion in which he has always been consistent—his hatred 
of Great Britain. In all his multitudinous works he has lost po 
opportunity of exhibiting the most persevering animosity against 
us. We are the less surprised at its intensity, because, like most 
dislikes, it is founded in ignorance. We might pass over such 
mistakes as his calling Sir Robert Walpole ( Comte do Walpoolc’ 
in 1735, seven years before he was made an earl, and then. Earl 
of Orford. We might forgive him for falling into a like mistake 
about Henry Fox, and designating him Earl of Holland, and 
prime minister! Wc might even not resent his confounding 
two ministers so remarkable as George Grenville and Lord 
Granville ; although we wonder what M. Capefigue would think 
of an English historian u I 10 should imagine that Guise and 
Guiche were the same name. But, when in our own time, and 
of our own contemporaries, he can advance such statements as 
the following,— £ Mr. Whitbread could not support the glory of 
Waterloo; he cut his throat,’—vve are no longer astonished at his 
abhorrence of England, when lie can attribute such motives to 
English gentlemen. 

. But our historian ascribes another effect to Waterloo. He 
gravely informs us that, immediately after the battle, our country¬ 
women all took their daughters to Paris. For what?—To buy a 
bonnet—to hear Grassini—to dine at Very’s—to get a peep at 
Talleyrand ? For nothing half so trivial. f To get married and 
established. The Parisians saw with astonishment these young 
ladies alone at the restaurateurs’—those Englishmen taking ices 
on horseback at Tortoni’s; in a word, re mom/e fashionable et. 
comfortable which has since been everywhere imitated.’ 

Our readers will after this be prepared for the announcement 
that Lord Castlereagh’s singleness of purpose- - his courage—his 
capacity for business—his fine and commanding person—\\ ere all 
of no avail to him in the House of Commons—were all marred 
by his unfortunate Scottish accent! M. Capefigue knew that 
Stewart was a Scottish name, and that Mr. Thomas Moore had 
ridiculed Lord Castlereagh’s eloquence. 

M. Capefigue is evidently proud of his intimate acquaintance 
with England; he is perpetually alluding to our domestic habits, 
our local legends, our family tradition** he is for ever talking about 
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those ' jeunes ladys’ # who came upon the Continent to effect a 
change in their domestic manners, and bring in that ‘ love of cot¬ 
tages!! so characteristic of old England.’ When be wants to tell 
us that the Comte de Charolais was, like a true Bourbon,"a great 
sportsman, he call? him a French Robert Wood. At another time 
|ie assures uf that the French House of Mesnard is of the same 
Origin as the Maynards, peers of England ; that their motto, 1 Pro 
Deo ct Rege,' is the same ; and then, wanning iiito,a fine enthu¬ 
siasm, exclaims, 'Well do the English Maynardsubserve their 
motto, for the head of that house perished on the scaffold for 
Charles the First!’ Now, not only is there no connexion be¬ 
tween the families—not only is Lord Maynard’s motto ' Manus 
ju da narOils' and not 1 Pro Deo et Rege' —but our readers will 
agree with us that our author has more of the nardus than of the 
matins justa, and that he has laid it on pretty thick, since the truth 
is—-that no Maynard was beheaded during our great rebellion! 
Here is a fact: Tippoo Sa'ib would have annihilated the English 
but for—the French Revolution! Now for a date: George III, 
had been, he tells us, r en dehors des affaires depuis la Rcine AnveJ 
But wliat was our consternation on finding, from a foot-note, that 
M. Capcfiguc has been selected to write the article 1 George the 
Third ’ in a Biographical Dictionary ? This ought to be the 
same publication as that in which M. Villcmain represents Lord 
Byron as the bosom friend of Abyssinian Bruce. 

But, if M. Capefiguc be thus frequently persuaded into’ errors 
by his careless credulity, he is not less often impelled into them 
by bis eager animosities. He actually imputes our zeal for the 
abolition of slavery to a desire to foster our free-labour sugar in 
Hindustan:—‘The English school had as yet none of tliose fits 
of philanthropy which have seized it since its vast estabhsh%ent? 
in India and its sugar-plantations of Bengal.’ It woul&'oe m. 
vain to make any author ashamed of mere anachronisras‘%ho, 
when out of temper, beheads a royalist; or who, when in a 
good humour, ascribes to George III, a life as long as that of 
Parr. But an author who is perpetually alluding to the Genevan 
school might have heard of friends of Dumont who were eman¬ 
cipationists before these, our experiments of yesterday This, 
however, is only charging us with hypocrisy. His graves}; accusa¬ 
tion is to come. Commercial Carthage was perfidious. Modern 
England is commercial. In M. Cnpefigue’s logic she is therefore 
necessarily perfidious. He assumes it as notorious and incontro¬ 
vertible that she wittingly connived at Buonaparte’s escape from 
Elba. Surely this ought to have shaken Mr. Alison’s faith in an 
authority which that eloquent writer too often quotes. But it 
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ough't more especially to have done so when lie found the French 
historian repeating ail the nonsense of 1815, in relation to Ncy’s 
execution. Why, if we were to write history upon this principle, 
that commanders are responsible for the deeds of governments not 
their own, La Galisonnierc was the real murderer of Byng, and 
De Contades the real author of Lord George Sackvillc’s disgraces. 

We are now, however, going to bo as inconsistent as M. Cnp«K 
fjguc. Wq^feave hitherto been obliged invariably to censure him 
—to consider him as a sort of Gallic Wraxall— 

* Misquoting, misstating. 

Misplacing, misdating.* 

It now remains for us in fairness to acknowledge that his works, 
if we do not try them by too high a standard, possess merits which 
in some measure atone for their defects. We can see in them 
many reasons to justify their popularity in France. We can see 
much, even if we look upon them as entire fiction, to make us de¬ 
sire that they were hid under the sofas of our countrywomen rather 
than such a caricature of Clarissa Harlowe as ‘ Mathikle,’ or such 
Atrocious grottcschi as * Les Mysteres do Paris.’ They are not, 
it is true, to be depended upon, but the author is never dishonest 
with himself. They arc evidently thrown off by impulse. They 
arc written in a quick and off-hand manner—tlicir style is a * style 
pa riant ' They arc to regular histoiy what the improvinsatorc is to 
the regular historian. Like liis, the narrative is extempore. Like 
his, too, it is introduced with all the charm and circumstance of 
‘personal allusion. M. Capefigue tells us how he meditated on the 
character of Philip II. amidst the stately gloom of the Escurial— 
how Ilf, talked to Talleyrand at the very corner of the mantel¬ 
piece wl^ere Alexander had leaned—how lie planned the scheme 
pf h^f'Cl larlemagne * in the antique streets of Nuremburg—how 
he hphg upon the lips of Metternich at Vienna! And all this is 
doneappositcly—out of the fulness of his heart, not out of self-con¬ 
sideration, nor to enhance his own importance. H e is too eager, 
too impatient, too much in earnest for that, ftc is borne away by 
his subject, and flings himself into the time which he describes. 

* Jaime,’ he says, ‘ a vivre avec un terns tout entier.’ lie is 
guilty d£«fio anachronisms as far as his feelings are concerned. 
These are always correct,, and in accordance with the time. We 
Can almost see him crossing himself as he sets forth on his solemn 
pilgrimage, with Hugues Capet, and his retinue of barons. We 
can almost imagine him among the infuriate crowd on that night 
of St. Bartholomew which he defends. We can almost witness 
his spiteful yet well-bred delight over the latest pasquinade 
upon our William III. Nor are a»y of the accessories of his 
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glowing pictures neglected—he spares no pains to giye life and 
distinctness to his impressions. Newspapers—pamphlets—prints 
—an epigram on a duchess—the shout of a mob—lip presses 
them all into his service. His notes arc always delightful : full 
of uoela, gossips, scandal, and f chansons do circonstance.’ The 
Cynthia of the minute never escapes him. Is a lady—what lady 
is not?—ebrious about her dress, let her consult his elaborate de¬ 


scription of a coquette’s toilette under Louis XV.. Is a dandy 
eager to kill time ?—he may profit by the day of# a Twrvrillaix in 
1760. And while the Darteneuf of the day.,is at dinner, let him 
learn from M. Capefiguc to be grateful to that Monsieur de 
Bechamel, who immortalised his name by a plat —and was the 
first to ice his champagne! 

But, in the midst of all these frivolities, and in a contrast to 
them which gives it all the funereal effect of a sermon of Bossuet 
to flippant pages and tawdry courtesans, M. Capefiguc breaks 
out in a strain thus full of warning and of thought 


c The upper- classes support bad principles with ease, in the first, 
place because they‘arc. more enlightened, and in the second place b#* 
cause they have m$ue than their proportion. But the lower clajses 
remain long impregnated with evil. It lias the effect upon them which 
corruption has on metal. It leaves a deep trace behind. It had now 
become no longer in men’s power to moralize the. multitude. There 
was no longer to the preacher a spell in his eloquence, no longer to 
religion its consoling mysteries. The people were left, to the “ Systemc 
de la Nature,” and to the “ Conlrat Social.” Those fatal blasphemies, 
those indelicacies so obscene, which made the enervate gentleman only 
smile, made the poor man gnash his Ceeth. He hegatj^o ask for a better 
place beneath that sun which shone for all. * Religion bad sai$$to him : 
“ The equality of the grave is for another world. Few rich inch will be 
saved.” Theresas in this a compensation for the miserable"|i^pen€j5 
of workman and of labourer—buf’when this faith was taken iromjhem;^ 
they rushed towards another equality—and their awakening was tlfrible 
indeed.’ 


But when the atonement is accomplished, our author’s syirtfc 
pathies return. He was obliged to point out in what a ‘ terrible 
awakemny ’ all the gay infidelity and sprightly scepticism of sup¬ 
ping Marquises were to end. A literary La Roche Ja^g&Hflin, he 
docs not the less hesitate to rank himself by their side in their 
misfortunes and decline. Here is his profession of attachment to 
a cause.which lie professes to consider as hopelessly fallen. We 
give it in the original, because it is a fair specimen of our author’s 
style:— 

‘ Oh trouvera peut-6trc que je meluis passion ne pour la vieille his- 
toire de ees gentilshommes qjni jettent feur dernier eclat a Pepoque de 
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Louis XV., c’est qu’un sentiment triste et tuelancoliquc me saisit an 
occur logsque j’ai a patler do la decadence et de la mort d’une grande 
chose.Pui-h noblesse fit la France, soti esprit, sa cruvancc, ce senti¬ 
ment d'honneur qui nous crea line grande nation; elle dojjrta son sang, 
ses terres a la patrie ; tenths que la bourgeoisie sc rachetjtit, ^goi'ste 4 par 
quelques tailles, leu gentilshommes et les paysans miuclfaieut tierelhent 
aux batailles ; il y a plus quart ne crafy de sympathie cntrt 'ces deuJty. 
forces de la sociele , Qaristocratic et le peuple. ' u 

* Au moii&if'on ue m’accusera pas en faisant l’eloge de cette noblesse 
qui est morte, d’eiiccnscr les cluises qui vivenl et qui donnent; il y a du 
profit iiujourd’hui it s% fiiire recrivain tic la bourgeoisie, a dirt* qu’elle 
est grande, qu’cllc est forte, et que le tiers etat va regentfrer l’espcce 
lmmainc. Moi, je m’attache a ce qui n’est plus; j* m’imagine que 
lursque le patriciat memrut it Home, ce fut une belle chose que dMcrire 
rhistoire de ces grandes families qui avaienl fait de Romo 1c motitle. 
Oes families tornberent, mais* au moins les Roipnins, ?i lYpoquc dejenr 
decadence, rappelaient les images ties aucfMres, ct nous, nous avons 
efface jusqu’a 1’emprcinte des vieux tejns.’ 


/ * 

IV.—1. College Life, or the Proctor's Note-Book. 
Hewlett, M.A., late of Worcester College, Oxford; 
of f Peter Priggins,’ * Tlie Parish Clerk,’ &c, 3 vols. 


By J. 
author 
] 2mo, 


London, 1843. * 

% The Student-Life of Gcrmfiuy. By William Ilowitt, from the 
- unpublished MS. of Dr. Cornelius, See. 8vo. London, 1841. 
3. The EiifflishgJJniversities, f*om the German of V A . Huber. 

An^y^riclgecT translation, edited by Francis W. Newman. 

3 Jblsl, 8vo. London, 1843. 

/rsf iLEGE LIFE ’ for a title-page, is at once an order into 
Vife'every circulating library of Oxfqrd and Cambridge, and of 
every intermediate institution claiming the collegiate title between 
those venerable sisters and G<fwbl>streel. Sclulol-boys smack their 
lips at the foretaste of their freedom; apprentices pant for the 
< sprees ’ and fooleries which they hope to ape; homcly fathers 
and series mothers, doubtful as to the destination of their hope¬ 
fuls, think to gain some new hints from the perusal; sisters long to 
know how their idle brother and his agreeable friend can possibly 
spend the whole clay at lectures ; every breast, in short, in which 
hope, memory, imagination, or curiosity, finds a place rejoices 
at the announcement, and determines to possess itself of th| pub¬ 
lished mysteries of * College Life.’ 

Had these volumes beqn written,^ we believe some of this 
author’s previous works pro&aSAo be, by jj. college-scout (and we 
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have in our library a far more interesting volume really So com¬ 
posed) we might have allowed them to pass away with tlMi'•yearly 
crowd of three-volumed novels whidr arc Mfgulaily contracted for 
at so much per sheet to meet the periodical demand of circulating 
libraries and country book-clubs. But w lien a book carries ift 
Its title-page not only the pibristian and surname of the author, 
but his degree and college, and comes moreover before the public, 
ushered in with no ordinary prelude of approbation, ’Sfe are bound, 
for the credit of the university it professes to represent, and of the 
public whose applause it challenges while it forestalls it, to see 
that its promises are not altogether wind and vapour. 

Oar * M. A., late of Worcester College/ expresses his fear of 
the severity of the critics on the exuberance of his htttnour; and 
therefoic it w ill be well at once to premise that this is not the fault 
we fiud with him. It is not the breadth, but the srantness of 
humour of which we lwne to complain. There are, indeed, scat¬ 
tered through, the pages a number of italicised puns, son^p speci¬ 
mens of which we* may present to our readers; there ar#1d<pmiltUjr 
drunken scenes—the best wiitten in the book; but whereto hpk" 
for that genuine fun which paid-for paragraphs in newspapers 
have advertised as rivalling the humour of Sterne, Swift, Smollett, 
Fielding, and Hook, we are at an utter loss. 

‘ College Life’ is no single three-to mod story, but consists of 
some half-dozen tales, piolessedly held together by a proctor’s 
note-book, which, howescr, is soon clumsily forgotten, the proctor 
himself being introduced, why or whcielinc it is impossible to siy, 
by a musty quotation pompously'tickcted ‘ Shakspoare,’ 

‘ A man, take him for ull m all, 

We nc’ci shall look upon lus like again.’ ^ 

We hope not. Anything more hopelessly absurd than the actjpunt 
of hiinseli, liis illness, and his cuic, we ne\cr read. It be 
enough to give the' sentence with, which the man, restoicd by a 
dose of port wine, tlismisses his wtMsor and nurse:— 

‘ The guinea, the diurnal guftlea, you ha\e pocketed for stareiug me, 
and depriving me of the little enjoyments of life, will amply compensate 
for the expense of sotting up a paicel of nonsense that ought to be put 
down. I beg you will leiuc me, Dr. Gallipot Galen. I wottld be alone 
with my friend. Remove that horrible «efture,*that feminine myrmidon 
of youis, with jouiself.’ 

4 The parcel of nonsense that ought to be put dowm ’ may 
pcibaps lx* observable enough: we, fancy it includes the ‘exu- 
beiaftt humour’ of such, a name .as Dr. Gallipot Galen—who, 
of course, 1 enters the room with cane, broad-brim, and wig ’ 
on every occasion—t&lks^ of 4 aptijftilogistics and phlebotomy,’ 
Ac. Ac. In an equally oiiginal strain is e\cry character in 
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tlie book introduced. Each is the cut-and-dry representative 
of a '<$$$&. Eyery r Don’ is pompous and portly, every tutor 
pedantte" and lean, ev^ry person prosy and wine-bobbing, every 
freshman * green,* every reading man ‘ slow,’ every hunting jpau 
fast,’ all barbers write all impositions, all tradesmen cheat, all 
scouts steal, the nurse and the lawyer are the old conventionalities, 
and so on from the, beginning to the end of the chapters, wherein 
Mr. Volubl^Hallgjj, the Miss Thrillingtons (all but one) sing, Mr. 
Querulus (iru$fps grumbles, Mr. Freeliver elopes^ while the 
accomplishments tlught by Messrs. Tightpump and Tlirump- 
string may almost be guessed from the quiet irony of the nomen¬ 
clature. ' j... 

We had made a. alight sketch of the hero and heroine of the 
principal story; but perhaps the following very natural, elegant, 
and-affectionately domestic dialogue will best tell its tale for 'bur*- 
selves and the author:— 


* “ W4iere can Monimia be, my dears $.* inquire^ their mamma, “ I 
JlJiSuId wish to introduce her tqJMr. Luckless, who will then be made 
"acquainted with us all—all who are at h^e, for my eldest son, Mr. 
Luckless, is in Leicestershire, and my sccdild witK%is rcgpncnt in Ire¬ 
land ; where is Monimia, my dears ?'* 

* “ In the library, of course,’* said the eldest. 

* “ Or in the hothouse, studying botany,” said Cecilia. 

‘ ** Or serving up soup to the poor, or some such thing: she is so 
, very odd,” said Miss Polymnia. ... ' 

* “ And she does read so* and work such beautiful things, atid never 
dances hardly,” said little Miss Terpsichore; for which she got chided 
by a “ ijueh, chfUt,” from her mamma, and “ Terpsichore, my love t 
how eolil you ?” from the elder sisters,' 


WkhHhis natural prelude in glides our heroine (the unsipging 
wnejjC ‘ She was not perhaps strictly beautiful [no heroines now- 
n-dPpt are so}, but what is usually termed a handsome girl.’ 

* “ Luckless, this is my sister ^fonrmia. Do lfot be surprised if she 

lectures you, for she is one of say juBt what they think with¬ 

out reserve or flattery,” said Octavus. 

* Monimia, leaving her brotiier, walked up to his friend, and, holding 
out hj^HUid t0 him, “Indeed, sir,” said she, “ we all owe yuU a deep 
debt of Attitude; for we shall perhaps be allowed to enjoy our break¬ 
fast-parlour without being mkothered with the perfume of the liable, 
and our breakfast without being'overwhelmed with the praises of Miss 
Duisycutter, and a vivid description of the difference between spavins, 
ivinagalts , glanders , and farcy.'* * 

Delicate soul! Her wordahow redolent of Araby the^le&i! 
How can we wonder that tine misnamed Luckless Jbearsmdre 
music in her conversation ti|§n in all her sisters* pdlacchsX. * 

The dinner is succeeded of%ourse by $&n\\c fine old port.* 


1 Luckless 
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‘ Luckless liked the port and its importer, Mr. Thrillingtoa. “The 
* Governor ” was highly delighted with Luckless, and told hifl^sq,. “ I f 
like you, young man,’* auiil he,’ &c. &c ,. , • ^ ffpp 

and the conversation in the dining-roorafc. turns upon turnpike 

roads. Me$m*yhile the ladies in the drawing-room discuss th%, 

.straftger. 

4 ® 

* “ I hope—I do hope he sings,” exclaimed Poly mu iu, clasping her 

hands arid looking uj) to the ceiling, as if it could t^l whether he did 
sing or not; “ he will make such a useful third, nc^ir No. 2 is iu Ire¬ 
land.” r 

* “ lie vxin’t ting,” said Monimia. . . . Like me, perhaps, hi? has 
heard, so much of it that he is sick of it.” 

* “ Sick! how vulgar, Mouny!” said mamma. 

‘ “ Emeticallv inclined, then,” said the odd daughter, smiling. “ And 
now I will, having said my say, by the express command of my brother 
OctavuB, retire to my room.'* * 

That there is some deep mystery in our hero’s abhorrence of 
sweet sounds.majpHvell be'*conjectured. He has already been 
once repulsed from the drawing-room by the sound of musi^,' 
but be essays to mjike hi# entrance again— 4 

i. • 

‘He had just opened thq door, when the first notes of “ Blow soft, ye 
winds” struck upon his tympanum, and he saw at a glance that the three 
syrens were ready to ©tft-blow the soft winds which they weie invoking 
“ to draw it mild.” He bolted, therefore, as Miss Terpsichore described 
it, and, meeting a footman in the ball, desired him to show him to the 
library and bring lights.’^ 

Cool, agreeable/^nil polite for q man who bad jiot been in the 
bouse six hours, and nad come to spend lie vacation as uJfiend 
of the family. While be is engaged in surveying the librsary—- 

<w T)an 1 assist you in your search ?” said a sweet sonorous v<Jf$e. 

* Luckless turned quickly round, liad saw Monimia half-sittirtg^^lf- 
lying, deeply ensconced in the lay$pfx leathern chair.’ 

We cannot undertake to trd^kout step by step the course o^ 
love in these two interesting persons; but it would be wrong" 
not to give Miss Monimia’s sepsatiot*|# in her owfi words to her 


We cannot ,undertake to trd%,,out step by step the course 
love in these two interesting persons; but it would be wrong 
not to give Miss Monimia’s sepsatiot*|# in her owft words to her 
brother:— 

* “ I confess it. A fortnight'* iniimacijavUh a handsome young man , 
endowed with talents, and cxliibitirig feefflng.'i above ordinary mortals , 
is likeiydLp make a girl like mypelf anxious to learn who and what he 


* The only breaks in the even current of their loves are that the 
hero Hjcls dr^mk—all our^ithofrV favourites do get drunk—and 
that the heroine horrifies mm by themention of Sbakspeare. He*, 
alhmsmuself tp<he bu^ieetby her„|®er brother ; goes <&t hunting, 

: ‘yJF* '■ and 
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andf'breaks a thigh in trying to save Monimia, is laid up at%Tlu if- 
lingtoa Jj&nor, and ‘ spliced ’ (sic in orig.) —heaven help bun— 
indtie opSuatse of liine. Tbllf humorously does our author um- 
cludc:— y* 

,v * The compact was sealed, of cornt-e,—and I fun not going to break 
the seal undtn which compacts ought to beconem/ed foi the gratification 
of irnpeitmcnt cui iosit)^ 

Wc had nearly foi gotten to say that the whole secret of oui 
hero’s nhhoirencjB of music, is that his mother was an actress! 

Om loadcis must long ago have had more than enough ol the 
sickening nonsense of which these volumes are composed, and 
mav have thought ouisa very unnecessary task in caiingto expose 
their vulguiity and inanity, but when the concoctcr of fcneb 
baldeidasli actually $6ts up lor a popular author, claims the stattoft 
ol a gentleman, the degiee of a scholar (we hope not the office 
ol a clergyman, for there is nothing in the title-page m volume 
lhat indicates it), and threatens to inflict upon the public a con¬ 
tinuation of Ins lucubrations, it is high tune to put a check to the 
4»®miclcnre of the nuisance. t 

Then* is hut om* subject in which, a# we have alicadv hinted, 
anything: like ti uth 01 humour bieaks out,—-that is ist» desuihmg 
scenes of chunkenness. We suppose it would be no compliment 
to say that our author here is evidently ‘ at home,’ Wc will 
cliaiitablv hope that his cvpeiience does not go beyond that of 
1 assisting’as a spectator; but as tins condition, unfortunately, 
requites no gieat lalxmr to achieve, so neither does it demand 
inv great lalt*u| to describe tliC| stuttering lips and stammering 
formulae ol lubrication. * 

But<"\ve have a much heavier charge against the author of 
‘ C’o^ege jLilc* ’ than the mere dullness of his pages. It is the * 
utterly fals* put me ol English academic life which lie has held 
up those who i^c stiaugeis to our noble universities. The 
stories, indeed, piofess to be laid at a penod some yoars back, 
but when we have ‘ men ’ running up to Lolidou-b) the Cheat 
Weste.n, undjhc last fashion of neckcloths and pins at cuintely 
destnbed, we 111 a) sujipoSe that*the vvritei’s lenumscences are 
not intended to be veiy distant. 

Wo have the inoie it*asjOn to complain because it was no harren 
field that lay open beffiie him. College life might have fur¬ 
nished muni a sad and joyous scene without descending into its 
low and lamentable excesses, which aie hut the fen lingering 
remnants ol a by-gone* state of society, having nothing peculiarly 
collegiate about them, anti least ol all eharactei istic ol thf spirit 
# of Oxford at the present time Perhaps the vvmst symptom of 
the state of collegiate JeclHig that wc* know is that it htts been 

possible 
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possible for one man tp tread the walks of the City of^lCplleges, 
and pass through the usual routine of her exercises, witbfflt bjing¬ 
ling away in his heart one pious feeling of reverence and regard 
which every affectionate son must cherish for the Very stonework 
of her halls and cloisters.,,, His must be a poor spirit indeed wBlf 
can look back Upon the easiest and hopeful days that opened 
life and the world to bin), amid buildings, and studies, and asso¬ 
ciations, that spoke rather of a world gone by and a life to come, 
and could, find in them nothing bUft a them! of vulgar debauchery 
and senseless riot. A good man has other retrospections. There 
is indeed a fearful array of things done that ought not to have 
been done, of things left undone that ought to have been done— 
the dark gulfs of sin, the barren strands idleness: but there 
are bright and sunny spots, too, which his memory more readily 
fixes on, and he would gladly welcome such merry hours an|| un- 
selfish*feelings to his heart again. There are thousands of,4hen 
who neither cared nor compassed^to make the university the 
stepping-stone to future eminence, who in scholastic honour owe 
it little and gave it less, and who yet regard their college life^as 
the source pf ^11 that is Best and brightest within them, and who 
would rather that their right-hand should forget its cunning 
than they not remember their, educational Sion. The world 
talks^of the thral^n of pujfip|;e, and the bigotry of passive 
obedic$re, but there are few who have undergone the discipline 
whfcre these things are supposed to be most; rife who will not 
acknowledge thaf thejf there enjoyed a freedom of thought and 
action whi|j| haarse never eCnce known, and^tbat their real 
lib^ty was tjien only lost when it broke into the vainglorious 
licence of mocking at those forms and proprieties which am jpdJed 
necessary as the framework of^academic discipline, butj^r v .mpye 
vaMabiU as tests of the spirit ofdtiptk subjected to it. ^ 

It isjjaubtless not good fqgQman to be independent; but it is 
the strugghj&pf li(e t to become Sf&and it may be well once to have^ 
felt its insitSiency. College, little as each thinks so at tbc time, 
gives the triaTf and when one©®our is turned on the Uni¬ 
versity, the world will never let you**sport your oak’ again. If, 
indeed, a man hears compulsion—wjuch God grant he may not— 
in the sound of a cMpel*bell,,if he thiUk* it a badge of servitude 
to know that a dinner is foupd ban ^yery day at a fixed hour 
without* his ordering it—that one ho^jjTa-day must be devoted to 
a choj$fc of Sophocles, another to a satire of Juvenal—if these 
things he irksome to his free-will, then indeed vve wish him all 
joy through %he impediments and turmoils of after-life—but we 
hardly think he will find ite» * 

The thraldom of college-life ! ASk the rising statesman, who 

ten 
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tea years ago crowned the labours of many days and nights with 
the highest honours that Oxford had to bestow, what he would 
give to exchange the routine of Downing Street, the settling of 
tariffs, and the reception of dull deputations, fora quiet hour over 
t,he ‘ Phardo,’ or a temperate and cheerful supper-party of Eton 
friends;—ask him if he can proclaim in St. Stephen’s the sftlne 
genuine and unfettered opinions by which he gained hearts and 
votes in the Union Debating Society. Nor is it only in the am¬ 
bitious court, or the busy mart, that men long for the retired 
leisure of the pale cloister. (~food Richard Hooker, wjken called 
from a coze with his old pupils to rock the cradle, is riot'tlie only 
quiet man who has sighed in ‘the thorny wilderness of a busy 
world * for the peaceful tranquillity and independence of a college- 
life, and found it ill-exchanged for * the corroding cares that attend 
a married priest and a country parsonage.’ * 

Al*' college the first view of the wide world of literature is 
gained. The dry dull tasks of the school-room have a new light 
thrown on them by illustrations drawn from every source of modern 
science and philosophy. Words become (things. The task is now 
a study. There lies open the * Odyssey ’—no longer the uug- 
bear of a Friday’s repetition, but replete with life, arts, and 
manners—a treasure trove of all we wish to know of the feasts, 
the games, the gardens, and eyen the dogs, and horses, of men 
whom we call Heroes; and wc can hardly believe it to be the 
same book that, a year ago, was only a jumbled mass of dialects 
and digammas, of moods and tenses. have heretofore only 

skimmed the surface—we are nop* diving deep, Jtftd Winging up 
goodly pearls. In place of the puzzling and wearisbftie ‘ Father 
of History,’ we find Mandeville’s Travels arid Arabian Night 
stories edited by a philosopher arid man of the world in Ionic 
Greek. ...We hear the bulbul trill fpnid the olive-groves of Coloqus 
—read an Athenian ‘Punch’ fh the pages of Aristophanes— 
and find a depth ‘ deeper still’ than Goethe’s Faust in the cho¬ 
ruses of the Agamemnon. Mdriern history *and politics start 
forth from the hitherto dark pagj^s of Thucydides; and Buck- 
land’s and Daubeny’s lectures throw light upon the Alps of 
Livy, and the Nile of Herodotus. Turn into the High Street, 
and there walks a living commentator! Look at the rich store of 
modern literature on Parker’s table; and here comes in the 
writer of that volume you have just laid down. You order books 
by the lialf-dozen; and cuf open a new ‘ Quarterly’ of your own. 

What a new and inexhaustible mine of intellectual wealth 
opens before the freshman! To viewjthe countless^volumes.of 
the Bodleian (for it is Oxford with which we iiave now to dd), 

~ * Walton*# Life of Hooker. , >' 

to 
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to study the marbles, thre pictures, the prints, the coins, scattered 
through the colleges, or collected in the public galld&es—the 
curious relics of Tradeseant and Ashmole—the modern contribu¬ 
tions of the Duncarfs— 4o read the hundred notices that overlay 
the walls of the Schools of lectures and readings by noted men 
on every 1ongu$from SuU«Ofrt to Anglo-Saxon, and on every sub¬ 
ject from Pastoral Theology to Agricultural Chemistry—is enough 
to overwhelm, by the embarrassment of itjrichcs, the zeal of the 
most promising and ardent student, Ano^woll indeed will it be 
that he reserve all hut a cursory glance at these things till he 
attain the dignified ease of bachelorship; at starting he must 
hardly dare to look around him; the highest grade will only he 
reached by daily prompt attention to the things under his feet. 
But still there are deep and holy associations around him which 
will rivet rather than distract his thoughts. ITe cannot tread the 
quadrangle of Wolsey, the cloisters of Laud, enter Johnson s cham¬ 
ber, or Addison’s walk, nay, hardly h&ar the ‘ mighty Torn,’ or stand 
on the site of old Bocardo, without remembering that he is under a 
set ere and long-tried system, whosc*#uits have more than answered 
the expectations of its founders, that has trained up men. not merely 
for the flashy popularly of a day, jror even to stamp a character 
on the age in which they lived, but whose works, and yet more, 
whose principles lhfe after them' and survive the wreck of many 
intervening changes. Proud as is the array of poets, and states¬ 
men, and scholars, whose memorials crowd the college-walls, it is 
not so much the- ambition which these inspire that is expedient 
and valuable fp tbe&etudent, ask the feeling that he is one of a 
large and devotee^ family who on that spot from age to asf& have 
striven, not as f where all rurt but one obtaineth the prize,* $Ut 
rather running the race that'Is set before them in tha&/$jQjurse 
where competitors are not antagonists, and where our own 1 success 
disallpw^f* rather than implies the defeat of our fellows. A 
Chufehman of Churchmen, ini^s unpolemical and catholic sense, 
the youngatudent who surrenders himself up to the genivs loci 
will at once imbibe that spirit^ kich $j^of itself 'She best of all 
educations, while it is at the fame Hme the best preparation for 
seriously pursuing the enjoined studies of the place; and while 
he utterly renounces the affectation of ton independent line of his 
own, he will not less resolutely eschew the slavery of calling: any 
one man master, or be seduced by tbfljj$fuscinations which will too 
often -bis held out to him to escape from his individual insignifi¬ 
cance m the notoriety which is not the least of the temptations to 
extreme partizanship. , % 

We will then take for< granted the regular and systematic life 
of the undergraduate—body and 

‘ Heart, 
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* Heart, that with rising morn arise';’ 
the and lecture duly attended, the fixed reading-hours 

daily kept, the. college-prize, the poem, the essay, the university 
scholarship successively gained, and last of alf"when.with choking 
l&roat and swimming eye, he reads Jiis own name on the yet 
damp paper that records it, it may he twice, in* Clams 1. can- 
didatorum? —he does not heccl the rest; and, as he rushes 

with his two friends to, his room to save the day’s post, he feels 
the Athenian elasticit$rof mindtond body, 4 

Sta Xapirporaroit- * 
ftatvovrec aft putt; aWipot, 

— in that chorus he had construed? so well,—to be, despite tin* 
climate of the Isis, a realised truth. And of those two letters, 
tme-is not for borne. And little did they dream, who knocked 
hard&and often at his c oak* in vain, and taunted him with his 
unfilching work, that there lay beside that heavy folio, as he 
read, in a little circlet of gold, a bright and living charm—the 
morning-star rtf his hopes and memory—that cheered him in his 
course, and lightened his labour, and made him never feel alone, 
and, when his task was done, sent him forth on liis way rejoicing. 
He tad worked for her, and wanted now^jao jovial supjier-party 
of his friends to offer their congratulations., And yet, perhaps, 
there was still a crowning joy, when, as he ascended the rostrum 
of the Theatre, one smiling face in that bright parterre of beauty 
made him feel that his locket was a (jjaub. 

■ Have any of our readers not b&cn present af in Qxfotyl Com¬ 
memoration ? Then they have massed, cert*Shly o^e of the most 
imposing,an<l inspiring sights that l^gland lias to boast of. At 
alb-times is the scene in the Theatre a grand one,—Mho unique 
and.^i^tfcful form of the building? the tier above tier of liviflg 
beings, every one of whom can see and—no less advantage —be 
seen, the bright eyes and gay colour* below, tjie loud voices and 
dark costume above, the picturesque academiy dresses of those 
who throng tile area, are enough to make even an ordinary Com¬ 
memoration an t w.nyoinmo0 !l seei1rts,-^but when, on the late installa¬ 
tion, the organ sounded as-1life procession entered the south door, 
announcing the Duke’s approach, the enthusiasm that burst from 
the assembly was—let us use the true wbrd—awful. Men 
trended as they cheered. And he, who perhaps has passed 
through more moving accidents of field and state than any mortal 
man, acknowledged that the thrill of that moment outweighed the 
emotions of a life. 

Scarcely less thrilling was that deferential and impeding silence 
which, on the understood wishes of the Queen, reigned on a 
late memorable occasion in the Senate-house of Cambridge. 

Perhaps 



Pci haps it is a presqsigfcdve.'^igftt of John Bull to take occasion 
periodically to shc^KT^^ut unwelcome truths, and no doufejfc*there 
is something tff*jbiif said' jii its defence; but now that electidh mobs 
are curtailed iha seventh of their old pjwsrilege, it/£nay be as well 
to hint to £^gjTord undergraduates that something might be sub¬ 
tracted from the boistcvoiw^clainour in Which, on great occasions, 
they ate sometimes pledged, tus indulge. Indeed, of late 3 ears, 
th&noise in the Theatre has become an intolerable nuisance, and 
J^arred the whole character of the scen^ and we woncmr not 
iliat the sister University justly ^Mdes herself on a conduct so 
much more congenial to royal nerves.* Cambridge has ever 
been more courtly; Oxford jpore loyal £ but it may be suggested 
that Royalty in its full effulgence has not yet put to the test the 
Raleighs of the Isis. 

The Commemoration is one of the oases in college-life. The 
concert, the hall, the cricket-match, tl%e boat-races, the %mer- 
sltow, the private luncheon party,; and the public dinner^ are 
agreeable interruptions to the routine of academic studies, but 
make sad havoc among college* fellowships. And what episodes 
of after-life can compare with thelVunoham Water-party, where 
bursars pull, and deans and censors steer, and the rivalsbip, is not 
which 4 >oat has the slbutest creifr, but which bears the fairest 
burden; or the drive to Blenheim, when tutors ride by the side 
of carriages and talk Waver ley novels with their pupils’ sisters; 
or the reading-party an the long vacatibn, when undergraduates 
discover that masters of arts «can actually dance and sing, ajpl 
that their own better tic and w^ite$t£ltjSyes have little influence m 
the eyes of‘the fair ufcunbrian, who lias'made up her rnind 
- f To (Haim the trWbhph of a lettered heart.’ f 
A/tCr these things the pilgrimage to Ifley or Cumnor is and 
there is little to break in upon thd monotony of the term, save 
the geological jiding-lectures of Buckland or Sedgwick, Tithe 
discurqiye instruction of thcrAshmolean, or the instructive vaga¬ 
ries of the-Camden. x 1 

We have no intention of entering upon the 
university studies: our .present roadltaf rather 
paths of collegiate life. The real virtue, indeed, of these studies 
is still as little known by the generality as it was an hundred 
years ago. Not one in fifty, even of those who have most profited 

* The following amusing extract is from the Atwell speech of the Senior Proctor, 
Mr. Efiidyurd of Christ s College, Cambridge, alluding to the late royal visit:—‘Nec 
vocenrntferea importnnam nec inurflfcr nec ausumim ex tanto hominum juvcnumque 
concursu, nisi semel fortasse iteratumque “ Vivat Regina,*' “ Vivat Princeps,” audire 
erut. Oh onrni plausu majng Qh singularem ju venturis ardent is conti¬ 

nent iam ! oh diem alho lapillc notandum ; Iside in ccrtamen modes tiro et reverential 
provoeats, Granta victrix.* - 
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by tberau could give tbe true reasons- ohb^r^kow^ w 
the pundit been, the arbitrator on the b&t&MJtf Styus^ respecting 
them, they ha^ long ago been overthrown^ The dogged vis 
imrtia) of conservatism, or rather the imperturbable co^bpousness 
aMming right, though without the power of proving itTnas saved 
(as indeed most of' our greatest l^lesl^S have in like manner 
been saved) uur^Umvcrsity system. But this is but a small part 
of collegiate education^ Professors or lecturers may iorm the? 
scholar—they cannot make tbtetyian. ? , 

The ‘manners/ in the classical and Wykamist sense, which dis¬ 
tinguish the collegian in after-life, spring from the cricket-ground 
and the wine-party—the gallop over fulling ton, and the ‘ consti¬ 
tutional ’ up 11 eadington—the tumultuous mixture of discordant 
minds - the quiet converse of kindled ones—far mote than from 
any system ol public teaeheis or private tutors. Even our great 
sdboofalail, oi themselves, to give that knowledge of self,which* 
college impaits. Here physical superiority finds its reign over; 
rank, without alty undue assumption* regains much that it had 
lost: and a sixth-form school bdy is not a little astonished to find 
hisJW| becoming liis masters. Individual mind, which had fceen 
stifled binder the conventional tyranny of School, comes ip|p fair 
play; and never again has pure and uptight conduct the same 
clear stagu or the same vast influence. At school and ,iu .the 
woftd each is too prone to follow the multitude to do evil: pfij> 
bans he can hardly help, in a measure, so doing. Here, as nenpr 
before or again, a free path *| left him—here br-jpvpn him the 
Herculean choico; and if tnertemptations to ^)dl ar$ proflise and 
near at ha$d, never does the road to jfigtue be so straight and tin-"' 
encumbered before him. kt 

i%$tyWls which the public attribute to our Universities rather 
belong to human nature; but most of their virtues are thqj&tnMnst* 
In the first place, excess of all kinds if greatly o^W-rated ‘Jlf.one 
oj- two liberal members of parliament make a public eqpfesflndn of 
their past collegiate follies, the world is uncharitable enough to set 
them down as types of tlwLwhole Class; but ask the resident of 
twenty yeato, or the stranglr oT a few hours, what he thinks of tfop 
greater and the minor morals ot the place, and you will hear A 
very different account. The great extravagance, undoubtedly, % 
in nf^ey-matters, and $o far it is a greater sc andal to the autho- 
ritW5y-4hat it appears- to adflfcit of easier check than other more 
debasing vices. Certainly it would he of all the most pggpjn> 
able, if its lamentable consequences fell only, on the unhappy 
delinquent. We feel nothing for the -%nrer, little, fhc the per¬ 
suasive and accomlmo|iting tradesfi|£ti.s The shackle too, of 
college-debts which cling around maity a man by. his dyiq| ijwrik 
VOL. LXXIII. KO. CXLV. H I, 
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id which often batten it on, are only instances of our sins finding 
* out in timer. But we cannot think of whole families drawn 
down in the ruin—of Sisters shorn of their due inheritance—of 
widows pawning their last mite’s-worth to pay off the debts con¬ 
tracted by profligacy and folly—(and those who know anything of 
the relations of home and college will not charge us with any ex¬ 
aggeration here)—without calling upon those whose position marks 
them out as the guardians of our students, to come forward as one 
man and put down the present outrageous system of credit that 
exists at Oxford and Cambridge. They are invested with very 
singular and effective powers over the resident tradesmen —powers 
so exclusive and alien from the spirit of the constitution, that 
nothing but the most paramount opinion of their necessity could 
ever have wrested them from the jealousy of our free state. But 
the very existence of this power certainly brings with it a most 
heavy responsibility; and until its utmost limits have been trted,^s 
possessors must not quiet themselves that all has been done that 
can be done, and that the present evil is irrepressible? The Cam* 
bridge system, which makes the amount of the undergraduate’s 
bills an item in a tutor's perquisites, must of itself be open to great 
abuse; but even in Oxford, where this does not exist, ready- 
rnoney payment to tradesmen is almost unknown. The decent 
allowance, often the cheerful tribute of self-denial at home, serves 
to pay coliege-dues and the current extravagances, while bill upon 
bill accumulates in silent increase till the day of reckoning brings 
to light an incubus that prostrates the energies and embitters the 
joys of a whole aftfer-life. * 

To throWthe whole blame of the evijyppon the College authorities 
is manifestly unfair. We believe that an effort is now being made 
by them in the right direction; but there are other par|f|s who 
must.•Combine with them, before there can be any hope of success. 

Parents among, the higher classes, and still more those who 
ape them, must be content that their sons live at the University 
as students, not as men of the world. They may be quite sure * 
that the aristocracy gain far more by, mixing among the f poor 
scholars,’ than the latter gain by all the vaunted advantages of 
patronage and high connexion. The indivisible amalgamation of 
every degree of rank and fortune as it exists at our Universities may 
be almost said to be the sheet-anchor of British society,—-tffetate 
which retains the highest aristocratic feelings with the extremest 
degree of liberty, such as the world never before witnessed, nor, 
were'it once destroyed, could ever witness again. But if the ex¬ 
penses of ‘student life go oh increasing as they have lately done, 
the lowest, but the strongest and most important, link must of 
./necessity be broken, though the severance, the first Jyrhptom of 
■ - ‘ an 
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an unborn revolution, may not be heeded till the attempt to rcpwr 
it comes too late. Already in the Church does every year witifili 
the candidates,, for her ministry lessening from the lower, and 
increasing from the higher ranks of society, and those who know 
that it is the poor we have now to gather into her fold, will 
hardly look upon this but as a most fearful sign. This is far too , 
seiious and thoughtful a subject to be treated of in passing; but 
that the root of the evil lies in the increased collegiate expenses 
we have no manner of doubt; and we appeal confidently to those 
learned and pious men, a daily increasing number, whose not least 
praise it is that they have reset the great lights of our Church to 
shine before the world, to call to mind how many of the brightest 
among them escaped only by their education from being of * the 
lowest ol the people’—how cheer! ully in their life they patronized, 
and at their death provided for, 1 the poor scholar.’ If, as it is 
hinted, many of the ablest among our high-churchmen feel 
checked and discouraged in the generous, but perhaps too danger¬ 
ous, course that they bad set before them, here, in regaining the 
lights of the poor scholar, is a sphere worthy their dauntless and 
mitring pow eTs, and worthy too of the principles which they not 
only profess but act up to, where they may restore the altnost lost 
labour of lo\e of kindred spirits, and fight the Lord’s battle against 
selfishness, and wmldlincss, and wrong, without offence. 

Having admitted in its fullest extent the baneful effects of the 
expensive habits of academic life, we must claim for the English 
student a high moral tone and deportment which may well statid 
among the foremost subjects of (fcr national pride. With all the 
extravagances of German ^tudent-liffe before lum, how Mr. Howitt 
could draw a comparison unfavourable to our own youth we are 
quitd Unable to dniiie. We are willing to believe that ignorance 
of oui own institutions rather than any narrow prejudice Against 
them, suggested Friend Jlowitt’s -conclusion.* An unpublished 
diary of the learned author of f Ion ’ which w r e have Ibeen fortunate 
enough to see, gives a different version of Burschen manners, and 
Piofessor Huber claims no superiority for his own countrymen on 
tins behalf; Perhaps we aie too apt to expect a perfect moral 
atmosphere in our educational institutions, and to forget how fear¬ 
fully the incitements to what is pure and holy are counterbalanced 
by «combination* of temptations which never elsewhere or again 
occur. At least it may be some consolation to know that what¬ 
ever there is of evil appears upon the surface. Whatever other 
offerings our Universities may pay to the shrine of virtue> they 
assuredly do not render the questionable homage of hypocrisy, 
the absence of which may make up foa the want of many of the 
outward proprieties of more professedly serious institution Tjso 
judge of college-life by the extreme and salient oxamples o/ reek- 

h 2 less 
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legs individuals, would/ofily lie, on the same grounds, to condemn 
ewry phase of existing society. To say that the general moral 
character of our students is far above the average ||/youth of the 
same class elsewhere, however it may surprise many, is an asser¬ 
tion that would do but little justice^) a very large and increasing 
body of young men, who, cantless and cheerful, have early learnt 
not only, to eschew the vulgar vices and fopperies of their age, 
•but to follow a severe path of self-discipline and self-denial. 

T^here is nothing that so much tends to keep up, under higher in¬ 
fluences, this manly purityof spirit, as those active bodily recreations 
for which this realm in times past, and our universities in the present 
day, have been so highly distinguished. We never had any great 
.sympathy with that ‘march of intellect* which altogether outran 
thecommissariat of the body; and we believe that the world in 
general are beginning quietly to come round to bur oldfashioned 
ideas on the subject. Our ancestors are now allowed to have had 
some wisdom in this respect, and even the Olympia and the Circul 
are conjectured to have had their uses. Education is acknowledged 
to be something more* than the mere skft^^rcing of the intellecT; 
and, among other greater concessions,^^Know agreed that 
sword of wit is not to tine, its sheath must not be neglected. 
Perhaps the true progress and end of schooling could not be 
better defined than ‘ mens sana in cor pore sano and this our 
old and public institutions seem resolutely, in practice at least, to 
have kept in view, while nevy and private academies have pleased 
for the hour by professing to devote their whole time in cramming 
the head with endless stores of multifarious knowledge. Happily 
the obstructive nature of our universities, though.subj ected, never 
succumbed to this enervating influence,; and Surly-Hall* and 
Bullington, and Parker’s-Piece, have kept up the healthySstate 
of our ‘ rising young men,’ in spite of Newcastle and Ireland 
scholarships, and Person Prises. 

The miserable {substitute of systematic gymnastics for genuine 
pastime sufficiently showed the imperfection of the purely intel¬ 
lectual method, though it was quite in keeping with a system that 
professed to make school a pleasure, td turn play into*task-work. 
We are no advocates for the ‘pink’ hunting-coat peeping out 
from under the college-gown, nor do we thinks the latter is much 
better exchanged for the billiard-jacket; still lpJfe can,staid people 
like ourselves approve of such excrescences oqL collegiate amuse¬ 
ment as horri-blowing and tandem-driving. *These are partly 
puerile, and partly altogether out of place. If our young gentry 
must keep their stud of hunters before they ere qf age—and. we 
heartily wish them a g»od one then, if they can afford 3>; it— 
.Jpidlqpft can hax<% be expected to find the. stabling. 2M$!#r dis- 
htnt be the day when the minuted and measured walk rilbhg die 

Trumpington 
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Trumpfngton or the Bicester road takes the place of the manly 
exercise of the cricket-ground and the river, or thtft lectures mul¬ 
tiply while sports decrease. A Scotch metaphysician is hardly 
the quarter whence we should expect confirmation of these views ; 
but this only enhances the valqe of the following sound philosophy 
of Dugald Stewart:— 

‘ It sometimes happens that, in consequence of a peculiar disposition 
of mind, or of an infirm bodily constitution, a child is led 1 to seek 
amusement from books, and to lose a relish for those recreations which 
are suited to his age. In such instances the ordinary progress of the 
intellectual powers is prematurely quickened; but 'that best of all 
education is lost which nature has prepared both for the philosopher 
and the man of the world amidst the active sports and hazardous ad¬ 
ventures of childhood. It is from these alone that we can acquire not 
only that force of character which is suited to the more arduous situa¬ 
tions of life, lint that complete and prompt command of attention to 
things external, without which the highest endowments of the under¬ 
standing, however they may fit a man for the solitary speculations of the 
closet, are but of little use in the conduct of affairs, or for enabling him. 
to profit by his personakAMMkle.nce.’ 

We heartily rccon^ M^ this extract to the consideration of 
both tutor and pupil. We need not say that the advice applies to 
a higher age than that of childhood, nor insist here on the use of 
bodily exercise and discipline towards forming a higher character 
than the mere r man of the world.’ 

Now we have no wish to make odious comparisons, mote espe¬ 
cially to the increase of our own national vainglory and the dis¬ 
paragement of kindred and friendly Germany; but when a book 
comes forth like Mr. Ho wilt’s, professedly extolling German 
student-life as a pattern for young England, we must needs, in our 
revie>v of it, exhibit its warnings as well as its promises. f Student- 
Life in Germany,’translated from the unpublished MS. of one 
Dr. Cornelius, is indeed a very dieavy affair. With its forty 
student-songs, we naturally looked for somethingfbrisk and dashing, 
and could even have forgiven some eccentric outbursts of jollity 
in keeping with the spirit of the subject. But whether the alcohol 
has evaporated in the transfusion from German into English, or 
whether—for we have no original to refer to—the German leaven 
was not in the first instance kneaded, like the advertised bread, 
‘ with the' gin in it,’ certain it is that the present book is a very 
spiritless production. Nearly five hundred closely printed medium 
8vo. pages are rather too much of chores , axi^commer^^oxes, 
comitats , and beer-comments (what a heathenish jargon!) ; n^f^a 
Europe at large be supposed to be much interested in the Bled 
Fisherman and the idiot Diehl; nor the rosy apples and mainy- 
soloured paster-eggs of tjie worthy Frau Gotfiiebin to have the 
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same zest for English readers as they have for the hungry burschen 
of Heidelberg. ]For those, however, who have the resolution to 
wade through the pages, there is no want of material therewith to 
form a very sufficient notion of German student-life—passing over, 
as, they well may do, several long, out-of-place disquisitions on 
‘Phrenology,’ 'German Romance/ and other equally unfathom- 
able topics. But the sketch of the Student hicftself we could have 
washed, we repeat, dashed oft’ in bolder outline and more glowing 
. Colours than those of this Cornelius. Frank and free, warm and 
open-hearted, vastly well-pleased with himself, his dog, his country, 
his pipe, his sword, and his song—it is hard to say which should 
come first—we willingly hail him a more congenial and amiable 
soul than the f Young England* whose heroism is displayed in 
the inebriation of cabmen, and the wrenching of knockers. Very 
many of the burschen however, are mutton a par with 

those freaks which excited so ipueh admiration some fifteen years 
ago in ‘ Life in London,’ and of which happily almost the only 
relics are the names of the heroes f Tom and Jerry,’ bequeathed 
to our bccr-shops, and the coloured prints^of the Meltonian mag¬ 
nanimity of incarnadining white turnpllf^gktes, which sometimes 
decorate the same. We hardly, indeed^; think that it was gallant 
in the German youth to call their dogs after the belles of the 
University town, that they might have the satisfaction of hallooing 
out their names in public, and so eventually of driving them from 
the promenade ; but for the rest of their minor fooleries, perhaps, 
we could match them at home. If the burschen put a shirt on 
the figure of Hercules which adorns the market-place at Heidel¬ 
berg, perhaps the dejected Mercury of Christ Church could tell the 
same tale. A masked sledge-party at Baden may find its pendant 
in a masked boat’s-crew at Eton; if the Germans have a drinking- 
song called the Pope, the Cantabs have a drink of the same name; 
and the Etonian has as great a horror of being a Sunday-buck on 
the Terrace as the bursch has to be mistaken for the dapper burger 
at the Kirchweih. r Some of their more interesting customs bear 
a striking resemblance to our own. The Rural * Commers’ has 
much that reminds us of Eton Montem, and the return on the 
water by torch-light amidst the discharge of ^reworks is strikingly 
like a well-known scene of enchantment among the eyotes of the 
Brocas on the 4th of June, or Election Saturday. There are, 
however, other feats of burschen-life for which our schools and 
colleges happily yield no parallel. Every one knows the fantastic 
dress, the long hair, and the pipe, the never-failing characteristics 
(until very lately, at least) of the German student; but he may 
readily be pardoned for trying to signalise himself by the first, when 
the University furnishes lum with no distinguishing robe^|ft*own. 
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and the two latter belong almost as much to the nation at large as 
to the collegiate period. His two other propensities of beer-drink¬ 
ing' and duelling can hardly expect to be so favourably viewed. 
Tacitus will assure us that the farmer is nothing new in Germany; 
but it would require something jmpre than his terseness to abridge 
within a moderate compass the rules, manners, and vocabulary $£ 
the modem Kneip*- The bc£r*qomment of Heidelberg, which 
gives the student’s code of thinking, is about twice the length of 
our University book of statutes, while the terms and relations of 
intoxication more than double the ‘ Synopsis of Drinking’ given in 
that clever little Oxford satire ‘ The Art of Pluck. 1 Our own 
police-offices furnish instances of the no mean resources whence 
an unlucky wight may fence off the charge of drunkenness under 
the plea of being ‘overtaken, 1 ‘disguised,’ ‘fresh,’ ‘fuddled’— 
any tiling but ‘^phunk;’ but our bacchanalian vocabulary will bear 
no comparison with Mr. Howitt’s list of upwards of a hundred 
&pch euphemisms,—and be boasts that he has at least fifty more 
in reserve. 

Their habit of duelling is a much, more serious affair; we 
speak not $o much danger, for it seldom terminates fatally, 
asof the ridiculous ant% faffiealthy frame of mind of which it is at 
once the engenderer and the offspring. Mr. Ilowitt enters into a 
most minute account of the whole ceremonial from the ‘ dumnter 
juvge or challenge, to the thickness of the ‘ pauhhosen/ or duel- 
trousers ; but we cannot help suspecting that in these, as well 
as some other matters of burschen life (all detailed with a 
solemn accuracy which the Oxford brochure just alluded to most 
prophetically foreshadowed), the merry students have somewhat 
imposed upon their good friend ‘ Mr. Traveller/ and set him 
down in their own minds, if not to his face, as a ‘durnmer junge 1 
himself. 

When we read that ‘ the student seldom fights because he is 
insulted, but insults because he wishes to fight’—that the theolo¬ 
gical students have a duel-cap of their own—tlyit to make a wound 
conclusive it must be two inches in length and cut through two 
skins—that, though eyes and noses are sometimes lost, a student 
may fight thirty, forty, or even sixty times with only a few slight 
wounds in the face—we are at a loss whether to wonder most at 
the morbid feeling, the absurd regulations, or the insufficiency to 
its end, which such a system implies. Far better surely to betake 
themselves to the knotenstock of the artizans^and becudgel one 
another to a ‘ Hold, enough! 1 than run the risk., for the sake of 


-- • - 

* * Stupid fellow,’ answering to our * giving the lie.’ JJinute philosophers might 
draw a distinction between the two systems, from die imputation of morsl or intellectual 
deficiency paying the greater insult. • 
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some kneip-brawl, of having one of their eyes pinked out by the 
schliiger, or their nose cut off,—and, as our author in one instance 
relates, devoured by their adversary’s bulldog. No one can 
affirm that there is any want of self-respect or respect for others— 
the best code of honour—among our own students; but it is hard 
t&> say whether ridicule or principle has the greatest effect in 
scouting even the very thought of such a contingency as a duel 
within college-walls. We areiJphn Bullish enough to concede 
that thtflfist-battles of our scho§§s v bear their part towards this 
consummation; and whatever may be the world's opinion of the 
feasibility of utterly extirpating this unchristian custom of duel¬ 
ling, the exnmple of our Universities—where, judging from our 
neighbours, its existence would be most required—may always be 
quoted as an honourable example against its absolute necessity. 

Among the illustrations of Mr. Howitt’s voluilte is one of a 
‘ Torcli-burning,’ a scene so apparently like, even In the archie, 
tectutje of the buildings, a mischievous conflagration which W 
ourselves yiee beheld in Pcckwater, that we at first thought ft 
must be the very same. It is, however, a. far different ceremony 
from the childish freak of burning cupboffird-doors and freshmen’s 
furniture. It represents the concluding scene of a student’s 
funeral. And we fear that herein the real tone of German stu¬ 
dent-life may be recognised in its most lamentable, but too 
certain characteristics. The procession to the churchyard, as de¬ 
scribed by one of themselves, has all that solemnity and decency 
which Christian faith ever expects, with much of the additional 
pomp which the woi Id usually Remands; but no sooner does the 
grave close upon the remains of due of whom we may surely hope 
that, dying in the faith of Him in whose name he was baptized, 
he shall arise again in the resurrection of the just,—than a fellow- 
student, having first stepped forth and delivered a funeral oration 
on f his manly worth, and his genuine German mind’— r a few 
starmns ar,e suqg frqjn the beautiful hymn ’»—of Christian thanks¬ 
giving and hopeful*sorrow ?—No! from a drinking-song in which 
the party have often joined in their beer-commers, whose very 
first words, ‘ From high Olympus,’ show its heatbtti character; 
and which is in fact an Anacreontic, combining much of the beauty, 
with about the like morality, of one of Moore’s ‘Wreathe the 
bowl,* or * Quick, we have but a second.* 

The conclusion of the funeral, ‘ in a manner he can by no 
means approve/ s^oll be given in Dr. Cornelius’s own translated 
words:— 


* Ko.longer solemnly and silently trend back the throng *, but instead 
of mournful airs, we‘•hear the march, nay even the merry waltz and 
gallopade. Amoved in one 0 ? the larger squares, the train maw^xpund 

it, 
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it, and turning towards the Ofentre, at a given signal, let their torches fly 
into the air, and fall in a heap in the midst, while the voices of the 
assembled students join in chorus the music-accompanied song of 

GandeamOaigitur, 

Juveues dutta aurnus.’ — 

This exultation seems to us of a very different tone from that 
Christian gratulaUon with which, in “our burial-service we give 
e God thanks that it hath pleased/Rim tovremove our brother out 
of ihe miseries of this sinful worlaY and it may be worth a second 
thought in English parents before they launch their children into 
an atmosphere which has so little , in common with the dearest 
associations of their church and home. ' The merry return from a 
funeral of gin-drinking mutes and hired mourners in our own 
country is sad spectacle enough, often far more sad than the 
palled and sttbled procession of the morning: but such pagan 
saturnalia as'^nese, of the comrades and friends of one snatched 
|||ttr&y in the bloom of life, ate infinitely more distressing, and 
’3e|nke us forget the loss of one early blossom in the far sadder 
scene of the blighted ^nd cankered promise of the whole stock. 
The German doctor Seti^ expressed in this scene the thought of 
* ‘ It shall live! the Academical freedom 1 * 


To us it is rather the embodiment of the heathen proverb, ‘ Let 
us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,’ 


Without wishing to bring our own religious feelings to bear too 
heavily upon minds so differently tempered, we can yet hardly 
understand the participation of educated, much less Ghristian, 
men in such a scene. The wakes of the low Irish will scarcely 
be pleaded in excuse. If this is one of the results of German 
theological teaching, the fountain from which such streams flow 
must be bitter indeed. In protestant Germany, it may belaid 
broadly, the idea of ecclesiastical authority has been utterly ex¬ 
tirpated; and unless in a few of the Universities which exist under 


the eye of a rigid and all-powerful government, with an omni¬ 
present politic, the spirit of civil insubordination reyeaU itself 
jap-iity now and then in a manner not to be mistaken. 


*&*Xhe revolutionary temper of the Bursehenschafts, the Lands- 
mannschafts, the Verbindungs—the students’ political clubs, now 
nominally suppressed—is still as rife as.it was in 1818 and' 1830 , 
and only looks for a free opportunity to burst forth again ; and 
when that time comes we fear that its inspiration will be drawn 
as much from the base assassin-knife of Sand/fcs from the glorious 
sword-song of Korner. ^ 

Nearly forty pages of ‘ Student-life ’ are^ devoted to the%io- 
graphy of this monomaniac. His history lias often been told; but it 
too true an illustration of what the by riche understands 
by pP?'/ genuine mind of Young Germany, to be out of place 

here. 
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here. Karl Ludwig, or, as in affectation of German archaism he 
would write, KerlChludowig, Sami, was in 1819 a theological 
student at Jena. He'had drunk deeply of the free and splendid 
literature of Germany, had .sung,£he songs of Korner and Ardnt, 
and enrolled himself ip all the secret societies of the time. 
Burning with' a love of F therland, and a hatred of France, he 
had,,just entered a volumeer Jager corps when the news of 
Waterloo put an end to his bloodless campaign. 

The next year beheld him a preacher ^in the high church at 
Erlangen, and his character with the professors was that of a 
grave, exemplary student f zealously striving after excellence.’ It 
was not, however, in the quiet discreet line that it seemed. ‘ Ger¬ 
many, One and Undivided/ was his dream by day and by jpght, 
and with the usual inconsistency of so-called liberalism, he $mkl 
brook no opinion in opposition to his own. The system of Europe, 
the might of princes, the will of" the people, was %11 the other, 
way; and Kotzebue, as the penSifoner and literary partizan ^ 
Russia, was for the Student-world the most odious representa¬ 
tive of this conservative principle. Sand’s own words were, ‘ my 
own conviction is my law; I act right Whenever I;follow it. It 
guides me better than divine or human precepts.’ ‘This said in 
earnest was enough for what followed. Patriotism and Religion 
must not be made to answer for their words, which he took in 
vain. For liberty of mind, and with prayer to God, he deter¬ 
mined on the murder of a man whose opinions were his crime&v 
He takes leave, in inflated addresses, of his ‘ friends of true 
German mind,’ of his mother, a$d brethren; and when he starts 
froga Jena for Manbeim on the !9th of March, 1819, there are 
carefully described, in Mr. Howitt’s true felon-literature,*'his red 
waistcoat, laced boots, and black velvet cap with a frdnt/ and in 
his pocket patriotic songs, scored and doubly-scored in all sub? 
dolous places. Having been unsuccessful in hading Kotzebue at 
home on his first call, he returns to the hotel to a quipt dinner, 
and again proceeds *to the Russian councillor’s house. Tjbe rest 
may best be given in the cold-blooded scoundrel’s own words. 
Tt is hard to say which is most disgusting—the hypocritical cant, 
or the assumed indifference of the narrative 


‘ I was finally admitted, and Kotzebue steppe into the room from the 
door on the left hand* 1 saw him appear ^ door, and 

then enter as the door as Oftite open. I went about six steps forward 
into the room, and greeted him. He stepped somewhat nearer to. the 
door, and 2 then turned myself towards him on the side ofthe entrance. 
Tlie 0 io$t fearful thing to me teas that 1 must dissemble, f said that I 
had a desire to call on him as 1 travelled through the place, and after 
emm& pro and <||r, I added,- 3 u T pride myself/*—which Kotzebue pro¬ 
bably interpreter ? Otherwise than at I meant; then I drew the^5§| 
and continued—“ nut in thee! Here, thou traitor to the Fatheftp 
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and with the last word I struck him down. .... How many 
blows I gave him I cannot say; as little, which was the first. It was 
quickly done. I drew the daggeT out of the left sleeve, where I had se¬ 
cured it in a sheath, and gave hita several stabs on the left side. Kot¬ 
zebue spoke not a word during tlie -attack, only uttered a cry, of alarm 
the instant that he saw me rush upon him with uplifted arm. He 
stretched out his hands, and fell immediately at the entrance of the room 
on the left hand, about three steps from the same. How I should have 
wounded him in the face I know not. Probably it may have happened 
through his holding his hands and arms before him and moving them 
about. I held the dagger so that the edge was above the thumb and 
fiet, and struck directly out, neither from above or below. Kotzebue fell 
together in a sitting posture. 7 then looked at him in the face to see 
how t^pas with him. I wished to asoertain the effecUof the attack, and 
a seemd time looked him in the face. He continually winked with his 
eyelids, so that one could now see the whites of his eyes, and now 
nothing. I therefore concluded that he was not dead ; hut I interfered 
ms further with him, beoause I was persuaded that enough had been 
I done. 1 

On turning round he saw a child who* had sprung in crying to 
the rescue of his father^- This so far moved him, as himself re¬ 
counts, as to make him plunge the sword in his own breast. The 
wound was not deep or fatal • and though he seemed not disin¬ 
clined to escape, when he found this impossible he threw some 
declamatory paper at the servant, shouted for Fatherland, and 
knelt down in prayer to thank God for his victory! 

After a second vain attempt on his own life, he suffered his 
wounds to be dressed, never professed the slightest compunction 
for his crime, dictate^! pompous protocols in prison, and refusing 
the attendance of a clergyman in his last moments, was beheaded 
in the May following. The students rushed forward to dip their 
handkerchiefs in his blood, and cut off pieces of wood from the 
scaffold, as mementos of the Student-Martyr for Fatherland ! 

Such was the result, natural though not legitimate, of a dreamy 
devotion to political and philosophical mysticism, which Germany 
at that time, to her own deadly bane, nourished by her writings 
and professors* within college-walls; and though we are far from 
holding out Sand as the type of German students, it can hardly be 
denied that his crime was the extreme development of the prin¬ 
ciples and views then generally—and still we fear very largely— 
entertained by that class. He only differed: from other political 
bravoes, in that he meant what he said, and had no craven notion 
of urging on others a treason he dared not take in hand himself. . 

German student-life has, of course, its'brighter side an<| plea¬ 
santer traits. Its generous friendships, its buoyant spirits, its 
nol^'fpngs, its intense study at the Yfist, may vfm compensate 

for 
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for many of its darl#* features; and there is something so beau¬ 
tiful in the his old friends accompanying the departing 

student in procession out of the city, and chanting his farewell 
in some of. their fine old Bursphen songs, as to make this 
< Coinitaj* cast into the shade the most finished longs and shorts 
of an English public-school * Vale.’ Neither would it be fair to 
identify the whole body of students with those roystering * sons 
of the,, Muses/ that seem to have mystified Mr. llowitt into be¬ 
lieving that their conventional slang and chore-ceremonies were 
a necessary passport to a University degree. The higher and 
better grade of young men, even at such places as Heidelberg, 
are ho more necessarily connected with these absurdities tban*our 
* men about town ’ ate with r life in London/ At Ber||JJ&nd 
Bonn the proper burschen-style of manners has never been much 
developed; and their example begins to tell elsewhere. At 
Heidelberg itself better authorities than our ' Mr. Traveller ’ ha^s t 
lately noted in the solitary student that wends his way—cerevis" 
on head, note-book in hand—to the professor's class-room, 
and in the merry groups, in belts and blouses, that throng the 
way-side kneip, a vast improvement oh* the Burschc of twenty 
years ago. We have in our own land many examples, and some 
very exalted ones, that German studentdife is no hindrance to the 
formation of the finished gentleman and scholar; and w r e also, in 
the parting words of the Heidelberg youths (p. 414), may ‘ tell 
the English that the German students are not so bad as they 
have been described *—by Mr. Howitt. 

Still we beg leave to deny what we are here told is undeniable, 
r that Germany bears away the crown of schpol economy from all 
other countries* (p. 27-)). We are quite ready, in the matter of 
education, to give up Germany to the Germans, to own that their 
system is the best for themselves, nay, to confess that no otheft* 
country or course can produce the equals of the professors and 
scholars of Germany. ‘ The single, aim of the [German] aca¬ 
demician is the free pursuit of knowledge’ (p. 434). Be it so. 
There is no one country under heaven where it is pursued with 
the like untiring spirit, labour, and success. The miserable 
smattering of the bulk of the party at home who bind ‘ Useful 
Knowledge ’ on their frontlets, is too contemptible to be dreamed 
of in the same hour. But our old public educational institutions 
make no such profession. We leave that to the establishments 
that advertise ' philosophical knowledge combined with domestic 
comfort,’regularly just before each quarter-day. if our schools 
and universities can be said to hold out any profession at all, all 
that they promise is a moderate quantum of Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics,%ith the foundation of sound Christian kn c^ljid ge.’ 
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■ —as far as mere learning is concerned, meagre enough! But 
ihey do give that which they do not promise—which parents ex¬ 
pect, though they can hardly bargain for—a character, easily 
distinguished but hard to be described, elsewhere unattainable, 
everywhere valued, never effaced. Of course we can point to the 
higher places in the Church for illustrations of the direct benefits 
of our University education—ill, indeed, would the work be done 
if this were not the case; to the bar and the bench—and the 
mere habit of college application may explain success there; to 
tin* state—and high connexion may help to account for the uni¬ 
versal ascendancy of collegiate men; but it must b& something 
mo p$4jb an all these put together which gives the same advantage 
in ^Pbountry justice-room, in the College of Physicians, in the 
battle-field O^quarter-deck, in the intercourse of general society ; 
for few, indljj^f,;are the examples of eminence in any of these 
Apartments which a public school or college cannot claim. We 
are only stating an admitted fact,—nothing for individuals to 
plume themselves on, but .surely something to be brought for¬ 
ward if we are ever aga^n threatened with wholesale educational 
reform, or taunted with the Superiority of foreign systems. 

It is upon this formation of character—a higher aim surely 
than any mere scientific acquirements—that our Universities and 
public schools must take their stand. The best of all knowledge 
—self-knowledge—is the staple they impart. A man educated 
in them rarely mistakes his own position, or feels uneasy in it. 
The value of this knowledge is an old truth, and the Roman 
satirist embodied the best Grecian philosophy and something 
more in 

e coelo descendit Twdi atavrov. 

|t is false ; to say that the world gives this ; and, therefore, a con¬ 
fusion of ideas, and an incorrect statement, to talk of the advan¬ 
tage of college as giving a knowledge of the world. This it does 
not do ; and so thought the University reforijiers in 1659, when 
they proposed in their model-college that a third of their Fellows 
should go by turns to London, to become acquainted witht the 
world. Young Germany and the youths of the Polyteehruque 
will beat our undergraduates hollow in this. But for the due 
commixture of moral and intellectual worth—the consciousness 
of self power, with deep consideration for the feelings of otliefaS 
—for the foundation of learning and condidlf laid aright^—for the 
formation, irrespective of the heaven-given talents of wealth, rank, 
and intellect, of jh&best specimen of the model-man, the Christian 
Gentleman, we think our public academies may challenge the 
wprl&L ’An idiot only would dream flf denying^his character 
to'df^o hare not partaken of their advantages. Every hour 
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of the day we meet with men who have achieved this for them¬ 
selves ; and too often with others* who, with every educational 
assistance, have thrown that character away. We only mean, 
that the beat private-school man would have been improved by a 
public education; and that the worst who has enjoyed it would 
have been, without it, * worser still.’ It is, however, to be kept in 
mind that educational, like ecclesiastical, establishments and sys¬ 
tems, exeTt a mighty influence everywhere beyond the spheres 
within which their authority is acknowledged. 

We have taken high ground on this subject; but it little matters 
what we or Others may do in writing, if the present generation of 
undergraduates are not earnest to do so practically for themselves. 
If in any point they fail, it will be in that matter to wlmJtl we 
have already slightly alluded, but to which*refrain 
from again recurring—the accursed system of ®kebt. As we 
write, two or three more instances of the all but utter ruin of the 
peace and fortune of a family, solely caused by the college ex¬ 
travagance of one member of it, have come under our notice. 
Parents now tremble to commit their children to •such an ordeal. 
No private fortune can meet, no previous care can obviate, the 
extravagances of college life. Even the gradual training of a 
public school—which has' hitherto been deemed a salutary gua¬ 
rantee against the outbursts of youthful extravagance—seems to 
have lost its power. Money-lenders—a few years ago unknown 
at our Universities—have become a recognised class. While 
every article of necessity and luxury has decreased in price, 
ad lege expenses year after yerijr continue to mount up, aud the 
younger son already looks for nearly double the allowance that 
satisfied the eldest brother some ten years ago. At the moment 
when, among the better classes, selfish dissipation ^ftnd vain disy 
play are being visibly curbed, when the levelling powers of th§ v>1 
age, as if to compensate for their many evils, are sweeping away 
much of the folly Which lately passed under the names of fashion 
and style, our young men—at the very seat of self-denial and the 
period of discipline—are revelling in unbounded luxury and 
expense. Nine out of ten fare far more sumptuously every day 
at college than they, do at their father’s table. And so much has 
this become a matter of unconscious habit, that the contrast of 
the undergraduate's style of living, his dress, his horses, his fur¬ 
niture, with all tba£is homely r # never strikes him till the awe¬ 
stricken face of a father or an uncle, who can find no appetite for 
the dainties set before him, recalls him to a sense of his real 
position. Of all the miserable and mean-spirited creatures 
that the light of heaven^shine* upon,, we can conceiv«..POP«t 
more despicable than the son. or brother who pa mjpjfe 'j'iis 
Oltfn low appetites at college by curtailing the cqpforlifni* bia 
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family at home,—who squanders on trashy wines, and mock 
jewelry, and bastard vertn, if not on worse things, the careful 
savings of many years and much self-denial—making his sisters 
portionless, and his mother ‘a widow indeed.’ This may be 
thought an extreme case, but it is no uncommon one. It is far 
from being the fact that the sons of the wealthiest or the highest- 
horn are the most extravagant,—it is oftener the scion of ah 
upstart grocer, or of a poor country parson, who aims at becoming 
the Magnus Apollo of some smaller college. Or if it be true 
that our young nobility and gentry, by their costly indulgences, 
interfere with the economy of discipline and expenditure in the 
largffi^and more regular body of students, there is no question 
wbiclrof the two our Universities must cherish,*—in their own 
defence the^ifeitfpratect those who will make the most of their 
advantages. *Tfie loss will be hi the aristocracy themselves, and 
eventually to the realm of Britain; but our colleges will throw 
off the scandal—often, indeed, unjustly alleged—of pampering 
the pride of cock-tail fellow-commoners, or legitimatizing a system 
of tuft-hunting and Nay-lwen* College extravagance has in¬ 
creased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. There are 
three parties concerned—and each lias its duty to do. The 
wealthy parent should take care that the amount of his son’s 
allowance does not necessarily drive him and his associates into 
unacademical expenditure. Over-indulgence or over-strictness, 
both (for they are very possible co-existents) at home, will gene¬ 
rally be found at the bottom of that prodigality which fathers would 
fain throw on any shoulders than their own. The tutorf must 
devise every possible check against the credit-system; and, if the 
present University bye-laws are not sufficiently strict or stringent, 
we feel*.convinced that the legislature will not hesitate to confer on 
s tliem additional power.J The third party to whom we would 
appeal is the undergraduate himself. The main improvement, 
idler all, rests with him; but, perhaps, we ha^e already said what 
may be more effective than any direct exhortation. Let him 
assist, then, in removing the great plague-spot that at present 

* ‘The art of being blind at will.’ A very necessary adjunct in a certain degree to 
all good government; but see * The Japanese in the Nineteenth Century,’ for an account 
of this system of political connivauce, carried to an extent hardly credible by our 
Western minds. 

+ We should say rather, the University. Tutors and evm Colleges of themselves are 
quite powerless for the enforcement of rules, which to be serviceable must be general. 

I Why should, not every debt contracted in ttatu pnpUlari, without reference to age, 
above 10/., and allowed even to that amount only for necessaries, lie ipto facto vpidl 

u . • Jk k i it 1 A a t i i ' * ' 


jawd emic discipline that a boy shall spend'Ll barl ey -sugaFand orange-chips 
wk#t^t|pidhan sufficed for the yearly collegiate expenses of Hooker or Herbert, it is 
time tnHwiform jbould commence somehow and somewhere. - • 

4 deforms 
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deforms an otherwise almost faultless body. The spirit of the., 
age and the place demands some sacrifice on his part— 
little denial of self, and thought for others. * This sacrifice is 
cheerfully given by the great majority of those who are aiming 
at, or have achieved their academical degree; and a simply good 
heart wo«h|„fake shame to itself at marring, by its individual 
tlioughtless^ss—for it is often nothing more—the character for 
mild wisdom, and simple elegance, and unostentatious hospitality, 
which our great Universities enjoy, if they wish to show a 
generous spirit—though Robin Hood’s pennyworths are but a 
poor liberality—or if they have really more money than they 
know what to do with—there is no lack there of channels in 
which the wealth of the more opulent may safely and wirthily 
flow; and, if we may be allowed for a moment* tq»j*eak publicly 
on behalf of the Church aud nation, we would herC^give the most 
hearty thanks to the resident members of our Universities 
their unexampled munificence in forwarding every good work*— 
and many they are—for which their assistance is called. We 
would fain hope that if the eye of any student—hitherto thought- 
less in his career of extravagance—falls upon these pages, thesjgf; 
few friendly words may not have been written in vain. Dee'p 
indeed would he our satisfaction if we might hut indulge the 
hope of 'Imving been the means of preserving or restoring happi¬ 
ness to one English hearth and home, by warning an inexperienced 
or recalling a prodigal son. 


We have alread^ hinted. at the all but impossibility of a 
stranger fully masteriftgMthc intricate system of our Universities. 
Few, indeed, of their own members understand i| t However, 
all the most difficult questions of British interest-—our Constitillf” 
tion, our Conquest, qpr Reformation, our Poet of poets—have been 
best appreciated and explained by foreign writers ; and now, on a 
subject fully as, peculiar and complex as any of these, Professor 
Huber of Marburg has produced, in his * History of the Eng* , 
lish Universities/ by far the most philosophical account of them - 
that -has yet been published. We regret that, having restricted 
ourselves, on the present occasion, to the social condition of our 
Universities, we cannot do full justice to the Professor’s book; 
and we r^retthis t&rmore in that he has been most unfortunate 
in his translator, or rather editor, Mr. Newman. It is indispen¬ 
sable to a good editor that hie should have a congenial spirit with 
his author | tM* may, indeed* incline him somewhat too much to 
panegyric; hut we look for this, apd so can guard against it. But 
we hardly knoto any reading more tiresome t&n the ooi ^fcg iaf 
notes of au antbgohist editor; contihually intemtpiirjj|. thlSrorent 

of 
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of *n argument, like an impatient judge, with his adverse sug¬ 
gestions and queries. Mr. Newman has not been satisfied with 
this j he has transposed and omitted with a freedom hardly 
allowable in regard to so laborious a work as the original, and of 
which we think M. Huber perfectly justified in complaining* The 
different relations of the crown, the court, the aristocracy, the 
gentry, the commons, the inns of law, the Romanist and Puritan 
factions, towards the Universities, and their mutual influences the 
one on the other,—hitherto an almost untrodden ground,—are 
treated of in a most original and masterly way, and the general 
spirit and system of the present day defended in a chivalrous style 
little to be expected from a foreign Professor, and still less palat¬ 
able to one who, like Mr. Newman, has been a churchman at 
Oxford, and is s^discenting teacher at Manchester. Some of the 
pictorial illustrations of the chief events in the collegiate curri¬ 
culum are most truly life-like; but the trumpery lithographic 
portraits, and some few others, ‘ ad capt.andum undergraduates ,* 
give Mr. Newman’s work the appearance of a catchpenny publi¬ 
cation, a character it by no means deserves. There are some 
few opinions of the author, many more bf his editor, against 
which we would willingly break a lance; but, meanwhile, the 
extraordinary insight into the philosophical history and practical 
winking of our academic system, and the extreme impartiality 
of judgment which the original exhibits, added to the calm and 
clever opposing arguments of the editor, will recommend the book 
to all interested in reforming or upholding^jhc present state of 
Oxford and Cambridge. • 


V .—Narrative of the Discoveries on the North Coast of 
America , effected by the Officers of the Hudsons Bay Com¬ 
pany , during the Years 1830-39. lly ThomaS Simpson, Esq. 
8vo. London, 1843. 

T^HIS, the last page in the history of the British arctic exjilora- 
-L tion, is a melancholy one; for though the task undertaken was 
gallantly and successfully accomplished, the publication is post¬ 
humous, and the adventurous author lived not to wear the laurels 
so honourably won? His own recital is one which must be read by 
his countrymen with satisfaction, only impaired by regret for his 
melancholy and mysterious fate. Its style, remarkable even beyontl 
that of his recent predecessors for concision, is, like theirs, of that 
pimple and unpretending character which best becomes the narra¬ 
tive of reol enterprise and endurance. * The achievements it 
rccor<$fcJjl&ce the author’s name on the long list of British 
yoi.. &xiii,«no. cxlv. i worthies 
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worthies which begins with Frobisher. The utility of such 
achievements may indeed be questioned. To what purpose are 
the realms ©f all but eternal winter invaded by such repeated 
incursions? Why expose the nose of man to the blast of the 
barrens.,, with the-thermometer at' 60° below zero: and when 
Government* 'iveary o^i'ts efforts, abandons the task, why should 
officials M. the Hudson’s Bay Company exchange their proper 
funetionsas purveyors of peltry for those of navigators and geo¬ 
graphers? The answer to all such utilitarian interrogatories rises 
spontaneously to the Ups of every one who takes an interest either 
in the advancement of science or the honour of England. We 
are indeed no Ipnger lured, like our ancestors, by the prospect of 
commercial advantages from a north-western communication with 
Japan or Cathay: but, without condescending to argue the ques¬ 
tion, we regret no past, we shall grudge no future expenditure, 
whether of money or heroism, which may have contributed or 
hereafter may contribute to the final discharge of one of Great 
Britain’s proper functions, the survey of the coast-line of North 
America. . Tins primary object attained, it will yet remain to be 
shown that-'the North Pole itself is inaccessible, and that the 
difficulties of a north-west passage are insurmountable by British 
navigators. On both these questions wc venture to refer our 
readers to our article, of the year 1840, on Wrangell’s expedi¬ 
tion, vol. Ixvi. p. 444, 

Meanwhile the Franklins, the Backs, and the Simpsons have 
left hut little to be achieved towards the accomplishment of the 
coast survey. The extent of <■ the hiatus remaining on our maps 
vi ill he best understood by a reference to Mr. Simpson’s instruc¬ 
tions and the objects’embraced in his enterprise. We call them 
Mr. Simpsoti’s instructions in virtue of his authorship, and with¬ 
out feur-of exciting Uny jealousy on the part of the able and vetggan 
chief of the expedition, Mr. Dease, who appears to have conceded 
to his youthful subordinate, when occasion permitted, precedence 
in labour and fatigue, as well as in the scientific operations of the 
expedition, which were entirely in Mr. Simpson’s hands. Mr. 
Dorse’s merits and* services are well known to the readers of 
Franklin arid/Baqk. ; Thc first object indicated in the instruc¬ 
tions issued Iby th^. Hudson’s Bay Company Directors was the 
completion of thatJpart of the coost^iirvey to the westward of the 
MackettXJC Kivcf ^Which had been left unfinished by Franklin 
and Beechcy in Such of our readers as have not recently 

pored over the additions to our arctic maps, contributed by succes¬ 
sive expeditions, ta be reminded that in that year a combined 
operation was conducted,; from the Pacific by Captain Beechey, 
from the moutb of tfie Mackenzie Rivdr by Captain F^tnklin, m 
the hope that the two parlies might meet somewjhgre olpiite coast. 
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They failed in effecting their junction, but how nearly they suc¬ 
ceeded the following dates and positions will show. 

On the 18th of August, the barge of Captain Beecliey’s vessel, 
the Blossom, quitted that ship off Icg}Cape, and on the 22nd 
reached longitude 156° 21' W., some 120 miles to the eastward 
of their point of departure. Hence, after being embedded for 
some days in ice, and after her commander, Mr. Elson,,had made 
up liis mind to abandon her and return on foot, she was. fortu¬ 
nately extricated, and made sail again to rejoin the Blossom on 
the 25th. On the lfith of August Captain Franklin reached 
longitude 148° 52' W.; and on the 17th the weather cleared 
sufficiently to allow him, as he believed, to ascertain the position 
of a point of land to the westward, which he named after Captain 
Beechey; at which point he writes, longitude 149° 27', ‘our dis¬ 
coveries terminated.’ ‘ Could I have known,’ he continues, ‘ or 
by any possibility imagined, that a party from the Blossom, had 
been at the distance of only l(i() miles from me, no difficulties, 
no dangers, no discouraging circumstances, should have prevailed 
upon me to return.’ It is a satisfaction to know that, in Sir Jolm 
Franklin’s own opinion, founded on subsequent information, the 
attempt would have been fruitless, and probably fatal to all con¬ 
cerned. This interval, therefore, of somewhat less than 7° of 
longitude (averaging 23 miles to a degree), was all that, since 
1820, remained to complete the survey from Mackenzie River 
westward to the Pacific; and that completion was indicated in 
the instructions as the first object of the expedition. It will be 
seen that it was effectually and speedily accomplished. 

To the eastward a wider field was open to conjecture and dis¬ 
covery. In 182G, while Franklin was working to the west, his 
admirable coadjutor Richardson had surveyed the interval be¬ 
tween the Mackenzie and Coppermine rivers. In 1834 Captain 
Back had descended the Tlevvocho, or Greafc'JFish River, to its 
estuary ; but he had been able to survey but little of the neigh¬ 
bouring coast in either direction; and, with the exception of this 
point, the region between the 115th and 83rd degrees of longi¬ 
tude, from the Coppermine River to the offshoot, called Mglville 
Peninsula, was still unexplored. It would appear from the in¬ 
structions that the exploration of this interval to its full eastward 
extent did not enter into Hie immediate contemplation of the 
directors. The party is merely instructed, starting from the Cop¬ 
permine, to reach, if possible, the scene of Captain Back’s disco¬ 
veries ; deciding, as in case of success it must, on its way the 
question at issue between Sir John Ross and Sir George Back, 
whether Boothia, the land so named by 4he fi former officer, be a 
peninsyla joined on to the main lajpd to the west of the Tlewoclio 
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or whether, as Back opined, a strait existed which had escaped. 
Ross’s observation. It will be seen that Mr. Simpson more 
than performed the service indicated in this instruction. That 
after discovering and pas^pg through the strait suspected by Sir 
G. Back, and thus disposing of the presumed peninsula, and of 
Sir J. Ross’s famous discovery of a difference of level between 
the seas On either side, he followed the coast-line to some little 
extent beyond the point where Back was repelled by the ad¬ 
vanced state of the season. From this summary it will be seen 
that, for some ten degrees of longitude, the coast of the con¬ 
tinent still presents a field for further adventure. We have 
been robbed of one peninsula, but it appears nearly certain 
that a considerable tract of land, of which the eastern con¬ 
tinuous coast has been ascertained by Parry and Franklin, 
deserves the name it bears of Melville Peninsula, that it shoots 
out to the north for some 5° of latitude, and is joined to the 
main land by a narrow isthmus near Repulse Bay. This latter 
fact does not indeed rest as,yet on actual observation, but there 
is every reason to put faith in the Esquimaux accounts, which 
bring a gull' of the Polar Sea to within 40 or 50 miles of Repulse 
Bay. 

Our author’s narrative is prefaced by an interesting though 
meagre sketch of his biography, by the pen of a surviving brother. 
The hoy is not always father to the man. The transformation 
of a sickly and timid youth, educated for the Scottish church, into 
the hardy man who walks fifty miles a-day in snow-shoes, is one 
of those phenomena which we believe to be quite as common as 
the instances of juvenile promise and precocious aptitude for a 
particular career so often traced out by the biographers of emi¬ 
nent men. In 1821), at the age of twenty-one, Mr. Simpson, 
despairing of early advancement in the Kirk, and averse fi&m 
the usual rcsourse of private tuition, accepted from the governor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, Mr., now Sir George Simpson— 
(a relative, we presume, but in what degree is not stated)—an 
offer of emplojmcnt under the Company, and sailed for ••North 
America. By the same powerful interest it appears that he was 
appointed, in 1836, to the second station in command of the expe¬ 
dition which forms the subject of the present narrative. There 
can be no doubt that during his apprenticeship he showed qua¬ 
lities which justified his selection, and no one who peruses the 
record will accuse the governor of nepotism. 

To any one acquainted with the numerous works of Mr. Simp¬ 
son’s predecessors, his volume can of course present little attrac¬ 
tion in the way of novelty. The incidents, whether of the sum¬ 
mer journey or the Vinter# residence at one of the .Corppany’s 

forts, 
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forts, admit of little variety, as described either by a Bade or a 
Simpson. The same exertions of fortitude and endurance, the 
same devices of skill and ingenuity to meet danger in its various 
forms of river-rapid, of marine ice, and squall, and current, 

are required of each successive arctic adventurer; but the sim¬ 
plicity and concision of the present narrative prevents weariness 
even with these details. There is one fact, evidence of which 
pervades the volume, and which makes us rise from its perusal 
with peculiar satisfaction: we mean the truly humanising and 
Christian effect of the operations of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
on the aboriginal tribes. The period is not distant when the 
* bella plusquam civilia,’ which raged between the H udsou’s Bay 
Company and a rival association, reddened the deScrt with other 
blood than that of the beaver or musk-ox. The blessings, indeed, 
usually bestowed by the white Christian on the red heathen are 
SOon enumerated;—fire-arms, fire-water, and the small-pox ; but 
probably in no part of the world bad the European invaders set 
a worse example to the native tribe# than here, or enlisted them 
into more savage contests than those which raged, within the pre¬ 
sent century, within the dominions and between the subjects of 
the British Crown in North America. It is perhaps useless now 
to inquire into the relative guilt of the parties engaged, and to 
attempt to discriminate between aggression and lawful resistance. 
The true history of such contests would rival in unprofitable 
tedium the Florentine .and Pisan wars of Guicciardini, We know 
no better picture of the character of the struggle than is to be 
found in the work of Mr. Ros£ Cox, a gentleman who front an 
adventurous trader has become an efficient and trusted officer of 
the Irish police. His narrative, published in 1830, has scarcely 
an equal for incident and adventure, unless it be in Mr. Irvine’s 
unarming volume, the k Adventures of the Followers of Columbus.’ 
We shall have occasion to remark that some of his observations on 
the habits of native tribes derive confirmation from the volume 
under review. It is gratifying to us, as Englishmen and Christians, 
to bes able to show the reverse of such a picture. Subsequently 
to the coalition effected between the two companies in 1821, their 
system towards the natives appears to have been one which 
Howard and Wilberforcc would have approved, and might have 
directed. Sufficient proofs of this fact appear at the outset of 
Mr. Simpson’s volume, even in his description, though cursory, 
of the fled River settlement, from which he started for his 
journey. 

The untiring efforts of the Company’s Church establishment, 
Protestant and Roman Catholic, extend from Labrador tft the 
Pacific-f—from where the rattlesnake basks in the hoF summer of 

climes 
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climes westward of tlie Rocky mountains, to where the Indian 
ceases to roam, and the Esquimaux becomes the sole representative 
of humanity. These exertions are not the less creditable if, as 
Mr. Simpson, we fear tr(H^ states, they arc often unrewarded: 
not always however. In tne maritime districts of the far West 
the Indian character is softened, as he states, by the influences of 
the Pacific, food is abundant, man congregates in villages, and 
here the labours of the Missionaries promise every success. 
Even among the wandering hunters of the North the endeavours 
of the Company to check the supply of spirituous liquors and to 
instil morality have not been unavailing. Mr. Simpson says:— 

* No Btronger proof of the salutary effect of the injunctions, of the 
Company’s officers can be adduced than that, while peace and decorum 
mark the general character of the Northern tribes, bloodshed, rapine, 
and unbridled lust are the characteristics of the fierce hordes of Asaini- 
boincs, PigeonB, Blackfeet, Circees, Fall and Blood Indians who inhabit 
the plains between the Saskatchewan and Missouri, and arc without the 
pale of the Company’s iufluenc^and authority.’—p. 19. 

Mr. Simpson goes on to describe a reconciliation effected by 
the sole influence of the Company between the Saulteaux and 
Sioux nations, till lately inveterate and bloody enemies. 

On the 1st of'December, 1830, Mr. Simpson quitted the Red 
River settlement for Athabasca. This preliminary journey, of 
1277 statute miles, was completed with singular precision on the 
very day prefixed for its termination, the I st of February, For 
the first three days, as far as the Manitobah Lake, the nature of 
the country and the state of lije weather permitted the use of 
horses and wheel-carriages. The remainder of the journey was 
performed on foot, the baggage being conveyed on sledges drawn 
by dogs. The author’s route enabled him to enjoy the seasonable 
hospitality of three of the Company’s stations between the Rfe$ 
River and the Athabascan station. Fort Chipewayan, destined for 
his residence till th*e period when returning spring should enable 
him to effect the descent of the Coppermine River. 

The first point decided on at this station was, that instead of 
building, according to the letter of their instructions, one large 
boat for their future expedition, they should construct two of 
smaller dimensions, a measure to which Mr. Simpson attributes 
the ultimate safety and success of the party. This portion of 
the author’s narrative exhibits further gratifying evidence of the 
influence of the Company on the character of the Chipewayan 
Indians; and of the establishment of friendly relations between 
this race and the Esquimaux. The wanton and relentless mas¬ 
sacre of the latter descried by Hearne, is a specimen of the 
former habits of the natives, conspicuous by its contrast to the 

present 
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present state of things; and the regulations of the (pompany 
hir' the prevention of the sale of spirits, and for the supply of 
necessaries to the Indian, seem admirable in effect as well as 
intention. ife 

The expedition set sail from Athabasca on the 1st of June. 
On the 10th it reached the Great Slave Lake, where for eleven 
weary days it suffered provoking detention by the icc, and it was 
not till the 29th that it entered the great River Mackenzie. 
Fort Good Hope, situated in lat. 06° JO', the most northerly 
station of the Company, was readied on the 5th of J uly, and at 
4 p.m. of the 9th, the Arctic Ocean hurst on the view of the 
party. The expedition plodded its westward way along the coast 
surveyed^ by Franklin in 1826, meeting and overcoming the usual 
difficulties of such a route, and holding friendly but cautious in¬ 
tercourse with various families of Esquimaux, till it reached 
Franklin’s Return Reef on the 23rd. The weather hero became 
stormy, and the temperature such as to bring the winter-dresses 
of the party into requisition. The ice drove them occasionally 
almost beyond sight of the coast, but one hfippy run of 25 hours 
effected nearly half the distance between the point reached by 
Franklin and the Point Barrow, from which Captain Beechey’s 
barge returned in 1826. In this interval the mouths of two con¬ 
siderable rivers were discovered. Of one of these, named by the 
party the Colville, Mr. Simpson remarks (p. 171): ‘ That it 
separates the Franklin and Felly mountains, the last seen by us, 
and probably flows in a Jong course through a rich fur country 
and unknown tribes on the west "side of the Rocky mountains.’ 
Mr. Simpson thinks that it is probably identical with a river of 
which Mr. Campbell, one of the most adventurous of the Com¬ 
pany’s servants, who lias pushed its establishments into the 
Rdfcky mountains and to ,the confines of the Russian territory, 
received accounts from the natives ; if so, it lias a course of at least 
1000 English miles. It appears that Mr. Campbell in 1839 
narrowly escaped massacre and starvation at*the hands of the 
Nahanie Indians, but that his future operations are likely to be 
facilitated by a transaction with the Russian Governor, the emi¬ 
nent Baron Wrangcl, by which the Russian line of coast as far as 
Cape Spencer is leased to the Company. On the 28th they 
hauled up their boats on a cape, in longitude 154°, which they 
named after Governor Simpson. The ice now rapidly accu¬ 
mulated, and on the 31st Mr. Simpson writes - f From the ex* 
treme coldness of the weather and the interminable ice, the further 
advance of our boats appeared hopeless. In four days we had 
only made good as many miles, and in the event of a late return 
to the .Mackenzie* we had every reason to apprehend- being set 
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fast in Bear Lake river, or at least at F6rt Franklin, which would 
have been ruinous to bur future plans. I therefore losi no time 
in imparting to Mr. Dcase my desire of exploring die remainder 
of the coast to Point Bai^pw on foot. In order to secure the safe 
retreat of tbe,party, be handsomely consented to remain with the 
boats; and as Point Barrow was still distant only two degrees of 
longitude, ten or twelve days were considered sufficient for my 
return.’ The Author therefore, selecting five companions, 
started on his pedestrian expedition on the 1st of August. 
While the boats had been forcing their way through the shore 
ice to Cape Simpson, the appearance of the ice to seaward had 
been so smooth and solid that the 'party had longed- for horses 
and carioles to drive at once to Point Barrow. Our author could 
not, indeed, resort to this expedient ‘to facilitate the interesting 
labour of the remaining interval of unexplored coast. He could 
not call a coach, but he did better, for finding the sea open he 
called an oomiak—one of the large family-boats of the Esqui¬ 
maux which bear that name. The incident of his meeting with 
the family which supplied him with the loan of this invaluable 
conveyance was certainly one of the most fortunate of his journey. 
The taste for tobacco acquired from intercourse with the Rus¬ 
sians was a passport to their good graces. Among other mutual 
civilities Mr. Simpson exchanged his travelling service of plate, 
consisting of a tin pan, for a platter made out of a mammoth tusk, 
as appropriate to his daily mess of pcinmiran as pewter to the 
draught beloved by metropolitan coal heavers. The Esquimaux 
suffered him without scruple to select the best of three oomiaks 
for his purpose. These boats float in half a foot of water, and 
the one selected bounded gallantly over the high waves of an 
inlet five miles wide, which would have cost him a weary march 
to circumvent by land. D isregarding the portentous appearance 
of young ice and the landward flight of wild fowl, omens of ap¬ 
proaching winter,'and occasionally carrying their light craft over 
the older ice, they hurried onward to their goal, and reached it 
with triumph and gratitude on the morning of the 4th. 

Point Barrow, henceforth famous as the focus to which British 
enterprise from west and east has successfully converged, is de¬ 
scribed as a long, low spit of gravel, some five miles across* It 
appears to be a place of considerable resort: a kind of Brighton to 
the Esquimaux, a summer camp, a winter burrow* and a fashion¬ 
able burying-place. Mr. EJson, in 1826, had been deterred, by 
the hostile demeanour of the natives, from attempts at intercourse; 
hut Mr. Simpson was bolder, and though the natives were nume¬ 
rous, and their demonstrations at first suspicious, he opened with 
them a brisk and friendly intercourse* exchanging the aver current 
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qpin of tobacco fox seal-skin boots, water-proof shirty of seals 
entrails', ivory toys, &c. Dances followed, performed by Ceritos 
in deer-skin unmentionables; and it was not till Mr. Simpson 
launched again on the ocean, averting -his prow reluctantly from a 
lane of open water which invited him to Behring’s Straits, that an 
attempt to steal his paddles, and some appearance of a disposition 
to misdirect his course, afforded any ground for apprehending bad 
intentions. He was soon joyfully received by the party from 
whom he had borrowed his frail but buoyant and effective con¬ 
veyance ; and as he required its further use, four of them readily 
consented to accompany him in their canoes. These people dis¬ 
played acute sensibility to ’the power of music, listening with 
delight to the French and Highland boat-songs of the party. 
This sensibility is shared by the Indian tribe of the Loucheux, 
but, strange to say, is not found among their neighbours the 
Chipewayans. These distinctive peculiarities among races in 
juxtaposition are interesting, and not confined to savage tribes. 
VVc doubt whether, in this respect of musical faculty, the Lou¬ 
cheux differ more from the Chipewayans (than do the natives of 
the hilly districts of Lancashire and Derbyshire from those of 
some neighbouring counties. In discussing the origin of the 
native tribes, Mr. Simpson (after attributing, as we think, on very 
questionable grounds, and differing with his predecessors in dis¬ 
covery, an European origin to the Esquimaux) enumerates several 
distinct families of Indians, whom he supposes to have migrated 
from Asia, but who have preserved the most decided differences 
of language and customs. He mentions the practice prevalent in 
N ew Caledonia of burning the <lcad, and of subjecting the widow 
to various degrading and painful observances, which probably 
indicate an Hindoo affinity, though not extending to the suttee of 
fjindostan. Mr. Ross Cox had the opportunity of observing this 
practice, which we believe the influence of the Company has 
since nearly abolished. We have lately seen it stated that in the 
Marquesas Islands the ocean is substituted for the pile, and the 
widow; is sunk with the corpse of her partner. With all respect 
for the philosophers of the last century, who endeavoured to set 
up the superiority of savage over civilized man, we prefer the 
more cumbrous contrivance of jointure, with all its delays to im¬ 
patient lovers and burthens on heirs. 

Mr. Simpson was certainly as fortunate in avoiding collision 
with the natives as in procuring assistance from them; but the 
measure of proceeding with so small a party was, with reference 
to them, one of extreme hazard. The usual source of collision is 
the inability of the savage to resist the temptation to pilfer. . We 
have .seen that at Point Barrow this risk occurred, .j|f r. Dease 

also, 
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also, while waiting the return of the party, had to protect himself 
from similar attempts. Man hates and fears those whom he has 
injured. Mr. Simpson justly observes, that should the Russians 
ever furnish the Esquimaux with fire-arms, the day of discovery 
with small parties will be over. This was, however, the only 
juncture at which the natives were met with in force sufficient tip 
create danger; and though it was certainly a critical one, the 
object in view was one of those which justify a rush at the fence 
without a scrutiny into the possible ditch at the other $tdo. 

While the operations above described were in progress, a party, 
left behind at Fort Good Hope, had ascended the Bear Lake 
River, add established themselves on the lake of that name to 
prepare the winter residence of the expedition. The assent of 
the stream, however, had been one of difficulty, conducted be¬ 
tween impending walls of ice, in some instances forty feet high. 
Thirty miles of such navigation had cost a fortnight’s labour, and 
the passage of the lake itself was scarcely less difficult. It was 
not till the 17th of August, the day on which the coasting party 
re-entered the Mackenzie River, that the building party reached 
the scene of its labours, named Fort Confidence. Mr. Simpson’s 
arrival here occurred on the 29th of September, They found 
their simple and diminutive log dwellings finished as well as the 
scanty materials of the country allowed, but miserably inadequate 
to tbe climate. An express soon after reached them, conveying, 
among other intelligence, that of Sir G. Back’s intended expedi¬ 
tion to Wager Inlet, and affording hopes of a meeting with that 
officer in the course of the summer, which were frustrated by the 
well known failure of his gallant efforts. The incidents of the 
winter residence demand little comment. From the 11th of 
November to the end of January the temperature ranged from 
32° to 33 ’ bolow zero. • Occasionally, however, it descended tb 
—50°; and when at —49'' the author cost a bullet of quicksilver, 
which, fired from a* pistol at ten paces, passed through an inch 
plank. The students of Liebig will not be surprised to hear that, 
when abundance permitted, the daily ration of an individual was 
from eight to twelve pounds of venison. On some occasions it 
appears that the allowance to the Company’s servants has been 
fourteen pounds of moose or buffalo. We apprehend that bone is 
included, but the amount is yet enormous, as compared with the 
consumption of man in temperate climates. The great chemist 
clearly explains why this large amount of solid and nitrogenized 
food should be not only innocent but salutary under an arctic 
temperature. How far, however, it be necessary, and how great 
the addition desirable for due enjoyment, or essential to the 
healthy condition of the Irame, apart from the adventitious con¬ 
sequences 
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sequences of habit, may be doubted. We hare at least rcasdn to 
doubt that the officers of these expeditions, whose education and 
habits removed them from the influences of idleness and mere 
sensuality, have felt and had occasion to satisfy any inordinate 
cravings. Experience and theory alike condemn the use of 
spirituous liquors as aids to exertion in these climates. 41 

The 11th of March exhibited the greatest degree of cold ob¬ 
served. A spirit thermometer, more scrupulous than its fellows* 
stood at —SO®, an older one at —66°. 

Had Mr. Simpson’s ardent mind and powerful frame-been 
totally unoccupied during his long and wearisome detention, he 
might have been driven to the remedy which our Frenclf neigh- 
hours accuse us of adopting for low spirits, and have committed 
an appropriate suicide with a quicksilver bullet. He was not, 
however, driven to this resource. His winter excursions, on Great 
Hear Lake and the neighbouring barrens, exceeded a thousand 
miles. On the 27th of March he set out, with two men and four 
dogs, to explore the country between Bear Lake and the Copper- 
mine, their intended pathway to the sea. i Buried in the snow¬ 
drift of a north-easter, scarcely broken by the screen of a few 
dwarf spruces, the author naturally felt it difficult to comprehend 
how people could perish in an English snow-storm in the hot 
desert of Salisbury Plain, or the tropical regions of Shap Fell. 

Indian education begins early. Lewis and Clarke describe 
equestrians of some two years old using both whip and bridle 
with vigour and effect. An unweaned member of an Indian 
family reached Fort Confidence on snow shoes two feet in 
length:— 

‘ I must not,’ says Mr. Simpson, ‘ close this part of the narrative 
without bestowing a just encomium on the generally docile Character of 
thl natives of Great Bear Lake. They soon became attached to white 
men, and are fond of imitating their manners. In our little hull I have 
repeatedly seen the youngsters who were most aleout us get up from 
their chairs, and politely hand them to any of our people who huppeued 
to enter. Some of them even learned to take off their caps in the house, 
and to wash instead of greasing their faces. Their iudulgenl treatment 
of their women, who indeed possess the mastery, was noticed by Sir J. 
Franklin. I wish I could speak as favourably of their honesty and 
veracity.*—p. 243. 

The next great object of Mr. Simpson’s instructions was, as 
we have stated, to trace the unexplored interval from Franklin’s 
point Turnagain to the Tlewocho estuary. For this object he 
was to reach,the coast by the Coppermine River, with the choice, 

* We liave been assured that in the Russian expedition to Khiva, those who, avoid¬ 
ing the ufv of spirits* confined themselves to tea alone-survived. ■ 
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as far as bis instructors Could give it/ of spending one or two 
seasons on tlie attempt, and of returning by whichever of the two 
rivers he might prefer. He started on the 6th of June, ascended 
the Dense River, crossed the Dismal Lakes on the still solid ice 
partly with the assistance of sails, and launching on the Kcitdal 
River reached the confluence of that stream with the Coppermine 
on the 20th. The rapids of the Coppermine made of the descent 
and ascent of that river perhaps the two most critical operations 
of the expedition. Franklin had descended them in July, when 
at their summer level; they were now in spring flood ; but shill 
and nerve brought the party through. We extract the following 
passage 1 ?— 

‘ The day was bright and lovely as we shot down rapid after rapid; 
in many of which we had to pull for our lives to keep out of the suction 
of the precipices, along whose base the breakers raged and foamed with 
overwhelming fury. Shortly before noon wc came in sight of the Escape 
Rapid of Franlilin, and a glance at the overhanging cliffs told us that 
there was no alternative but to run down with full cargo. In an instant 
we were in the vortex ; and, before we were aware, my boat was*bornc 
towards an isolated rock which the boiling surge almost concealed. To 
clear it on the outside was no longer possible ; our only chance of safety 
watfttorun between it and the lofty eastern cliff. The word was passed, 
and every breath was hushed. A stream, which dashed down upon us 
over the brow of the precipice mote than a hundred feet in height, 
mingled with the spray that whirled upwards from the rapid, forming a 
terrific shower-bath. The pass was about eight feet wide, and the error 
of a single foot on either side would have been instant destruction. As, 
guided by Sinclair’s consummate skill, the boat shot safely through those 
jaws of death, an involuntary cheer'arose.’—p. 258. 

If it had appeared strange to Mr, Simpson, with his thermo¬ 
meter at—**50°, that people should perish of cold in Enghuid, during 
this performance lie must have been equally at a loss to account 
for the destruction of life which so often used to attend the 
shooting of Old London Bridge. 

From the 1st to 1 the 17th of July the party were detained by 
the ice at the mouth of the Coppermine. From the latter date 
to the 19th of August they were occupied in struggling along the 
coast to the point reached by Franklin in 1821, and here the pro¬ 
spect before them showed that they had drawn a blank in the 
lottery of arctic summers. On the J6th of August Franklin had 
seen a perfectly open sea from this point. Before them now to 
the eastward lay an unbroken barrier of ice, glittering with snow, 
evidently destined soon to unite with the new formation of ap¬ 
proaching winter. Behind them the disjointed masses through 
which they had forced their way kept closing in under the pres¬ 
sure of violent ga'les. *Mr. Simpson, under these discouraging 
r circumstances. 
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circumstances, again decided on the experiment of a pedestrian 
journey of exploration for some ten days with seven of the party, 
to be followed by Mr. Dcase with the remaining fire men in one 
of their two boats, should wind and weather so far change as to 
permit. This enterprise was well rewarded. Franklin’s furthest 
point was passed on the 21st. From a cape named after that 
officer, a little beyond that point, land was seen twenty or twenty- 
five miles to the northward, and stretching from west to north-east. 
Was this hind insular or continental, were the party coasting a 
bay or the shore of a continuous sea ? This interesting question 
was solved on the 23rd, on which day Mr. Simpson writes:—• 

‘ The coast led somewhat more to the northward. The "travelling 
was exceedingly painful. We, however, advanced with spirit, all hands 
being in eager expectation respecting the great northern land, which 
seemed interminable. Along its distant shore the beams of the declin¬ 
ing sun were reflected from a broad channel of open water; while on 
the coast we were tracing the ice lay still immovable, and extended 
many miles to seaward. As we drew near in the evening an elevated 
capCfJnnd appeared all round, and our worst fears seemed confirmed. 
With hitter disappointment I ascended the hefght, from whence a vast 
and splendid prospect burst suddenly upon me. The sea, as if trans¬ 
formed by enchantment, rolled its free waves at my feet, and beyond 
the range of vision to the eastward. Islands of various shape and size 
overspread its surface; and the northern land terminated to the eye in 
a hold and lofty cape, bearing east-north-east, thirty or forty miles 
distant, while tire continental coast trended away south-east. I stood in 
fact on a remarkable headland at the eastern outlet of an ice-obstructed 
strait. Ou the exteusive land to the northward 1 bestowed the name 
of our most gracious sovereign Queen Victoria, Its eastern visible 
extremity I called Cape Pelly, in compliment to the Governor of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and the promontory where we encamped Cape 
i^lexandcr, after an only brother, who would give his right hand to be 
tl'ie sharer of my journeys.* 

With these discoveries Mr. Simpson for this season was forced 
to content himself:— • 

‘ They were not in themselves,’ he observes, * unimportant; but their 
value waB much enhanced by the disclosure of an open sea to the east¬ 
ward, and the suggestion of a new route—along the southern coast of 
Victoria Land—by which that open sea might be attained while the 
shores of the continent were yet environed by an impenetrable bariier of 
ice, as they were this season.’—p. 300. 

On the 29th they rejoined Mr. Dease and his party, who hod 
continued icc-bound till the day previous, when he wisely judged 
it too late to attempt progress by sea to the eastward. 

The course now adopted by the party is best explained and 
vindicated in Mr. Simpson’s own words’?— 

‘ The 
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•* The bad weather and advanced season now rendered every one 
anxious to return to winter quarters, and I reluctantly acquiesced in the 
general sentiment ; but for doing so 1 had reasons peculiar to myself, 
I considered that we could not now expect to reach Back’s Great Fish 
Hirer; that by exploring a part only of the unknown coast intervening, 
our return to the Coppermine must be so long protracted as to preclude 
the possibility of taking the boats up that bad river; and that by aban¬ 
doning them on the coast to the Esquimaux we excluded the prospect 
of accomplishing the whole by a third voyage, with the benefit perhaps 
of a more propitious season. Three great travellers, Heardte, Franklin, 
and Richardson, had successively pronounced the ascent of the Copper- 
mine, above the Bloody Fall, to be impracticable with boats; and our 
people, recollecting only the violence and impetuosity of our descent, 
entertained the same opinion. Fully aware of the great importance of 
this point to any future operations, I had with a careful eye inspected 
every part of the river, and formed in my own mind the following con¬ 
clusions respecting the upward navigation :—1st. That in a river of that 
size there must always be a lead somewhere, of depth enough for light 
boats.—2nd. That the force of the rapids would be found much abated, 
and that with strong ropes the worst of them might be surmounted.—3rd. 
From the fury of the breakers in June I inferred the existence at no 
great depth of a narrow projecting ledge of rock that, bared by the 
falling of the waters, would afford* footing to the towing-party, without 
wliidh the ascent indeed must have baffled all our efforts.*—p. 303. 

Those views proved in the sequel to be just and well-founded. 
We refer our readers to the narrative to learn how highly indeed 
the skill and courage of the party were taxed to demonstrate the 
soundness of the above conclusions. Every danger, however, 
was baffled, and every difficulty surmounted j and on the 14th the 
party regained Fort Confidence m safety. 

The summer of 1839 proved more favourable to the task of 
discovery than its predecessor. On reaching the Coppermine on 
the 19tli of June the party found that the ice had ceased to drift 
down on the IGlIi, ten days earlier than the last year. The 
rapids were passed with far greater facility; and on reaching 
Cape Barrow, on the JStli of July, they found the wide extent of 
Coronation Gulf partially open. Threading the ice across the 
inJct to Cape Franklin, they met with, instead of the unbroken 
harrier which had foiled them last year, an open channel two 
miles wide along the main. On the 8th of August they had 
followed the coast as far as the 99th degree of longitude, i.e. 
some 11 degrees to the eastward of their point of departure. On 
the 10th Mr. Simpson writes :— 

* We proceeded north-eastward all day among the islands, and some 
began to apprehend that we had lost the continent altogether, till in the 
evening we opened a strait ronning in to the southward of east, while 
the rapid rush of the tide ff'om that quarter left no longer any room to 
' doubt 
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doubt the neighbourhood of an open sea leading to the mouth of Back’s 
Great Fish River. ... I must candidly acknowledge/ he continues, 
‘ that we were not prepared to find so southerly a strait leading to the 
estuary of the Great Fish River, but rather expected first to double 
Cape Felix of Captain James Ross, towards which the coast had been 
latterly trending. The extensive land on which that conspicuous cape 
stands forms the northern shore of the strait through which we passed 
on the 11th ; and which led us, the same afternoon, by an outlet only 
three miles wide to the much desired eastern sea. That glorious sight 
was first beheld by myself from the top of one of the high limestone 
islands; and 1 had the satisfaction of announcing it to some of the men, 
who, incited by curiosity, followed me thither. The joyful news was 
soon conveyed to Mr. Dcase, who was with the boats at the end of the 
island, about half a mile off; aud even the most desponding of our 
people forgot for the time the great distance we should have to return 
to winter quarters, though a wish that a party had been appointed to 
meet U3 somewhere on the Great Fish River, or even at Fort Reliance, 
was frequently expressed.* 

A strong wind from the westward rapidly extricated" the party 
from the labyrinth of islands which ha$ long impeded their 
voyage, and on the 13th, says M^Simpson, ‘ On doubling a very 
sharp point, that offered a lee sfpt for the boats, I landed, and 
saw before me a perfect sandy desert. It was Baek’s Point Sir 
Ci Ogle that we had at length reached F 

Here then the author's performance of liis duty, as designated 
by bis instructions, was complete; but he was naturally desirous 
to push his exploration as far to the eastward beyond Sir G. 
Back’s limit as the season would permit. He still ‘considered it 
possible that the isthmus, the Existence of which, in the region 
assigned to it by Sir John Ross, he had disproved, might be found 
further eastward. The men assented without a murmur to the 
unexpected prolongation of their hard service—a circumstance 
which say's much for them, and for the commanders who had 
won their attachment. The Great Fish Iljver and the other 
streams which reach this coast flow through imwooded regions, a 
fact which much aggravates the condition of the coast navigator, 
who finds no drift-wood for fuel, and on his shivering bivouac 
is reduced to uncooked pemmican and cold water for Ids diet. 
The latter luxury itself was searce among the islands; strong 
north-east winds prevailed, and one of Sir G. Back’s stores on 
Montreal Island, to which they were directed by M‘Kay, one of 
that officer’s expedition, afforded nothing but pemmican alive 
with maggots, and chocolate rotten with five years’ decay. In the 
teeth of all these difficulties they persevered, running over from 
Montreal Island to the eastern coast, to a cape somewhat north of 
Cape Hay, the extreme point seen by Sfer G. Back, to which they 

gave 
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gave the name of Cape -Britannia. Hence, with a fair wind and 
tossing sea, they made a run of thirty miles to a^cape which they 
christened after the name of Lord Selkirk: ,#nd some three miles 
further, on the 20th, the return of the north-east wind forced thejp 
into the mouth of a small river. * ■* r- ^ ‘ 

* It was now,* says Mr. Simpson, ( quite evident to us, even in our 
most sanguine mood, that the time was come for commencing our re¬ 
treat to the distant Coppermine River, and that any further foolhardy 
perseverance could only lead to the loss of the whole party'," and also of 
the great object which we had so successfully achieved. The men were 
therefore directed to construct another monument in commemoration of 
our visit; while Mr. Dease and I walked to an eminence three miles 
off, to see the further trending of the coast. Our view of the low main 
shore was limited to about five miles, when it seemed to turn off more 
to the right. Far without lay several lofty islands, and in the north¬ 
east more distant still appeared Eome high blue land; this, which we 
designated Cape Sir J. Ross, is in all probability one of the south¬ 
eastern promontories of Boothia. We could therefore hardly doubt 
being now arrived at that large gulf uniformly described by the Esqui¬ 
maux as containing many islands, and with numerous indentations, 
running down to the southward till it approaches within forty miles of 
Repulse and Wuger Bays. The exploration of such a gulf to the strait 
of the Fury and Heck would necessarily demand the whole time and 
energies of another expedition, having some point of retreat much nearer 
to the scene of operations than Great Bear Lake; nud we felt assured 
that the Honourable Company who had already done so much in the 
cause of discovery, would not abandon their munificent work till the 
precise limits of this great continent were fully and finally established.’— 
p. 376. " 

After all that has been accomplished, the nil actum repvtans 
of Juvenal would be an exaggeration, but we confess we sym¬ 
pathise with the hope here expressed, and are satisfied that the 
Company might easily accomplish the remaining task, probably 
by making one of flieir establishments on the eastern coast, Fort 
Churchill for instance, the starting place or base of their opera¬ 
tion. The mouth of the stream which bounded the last career 
of the admirable little boats, and received their name, the Castor 
anil Pollux, lies in lat. 68° 28' 23" N.,- long. 94° 14' W.; or, 
adopting Back’s longitude, which far some reason Simpson 
could not reconcile with his own, in long. 93° 7' 30". The 
expedition on its return, instead of pursuing the shores of the 
mainland, coasted the southern shores of Boothia, and their new 
discovery, Victoria Land: the former for nearly sixty-seven 
miles, to within fifty-seven miles of Ross’s pillar, and within ninety 
miles of the magnetic pole. Their run along Victoria Land 
amounted to upwards of £70 miles. Their winds were favourable, 

their 
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their navigation, thpugh sometimes rough for craft so light, Was 
prosperous, and on the 10th, having- triumphantly crossed -the 
strait of fifty miles to Cape Barrow, they revelled . once more in 
thefuxury of a drift-wood fire, to which they had been strangers 
since July. The party regained the Coppermine River on the 
16th of September, after the longest voyage yet performed by 
boats in the Polar sea—in all 1631 statute miles. 

It woul^l remain' for us to notice the sad and mysterious termi¬ 
nation of a life so distinguished by enterprise and honourable 
service, but the task is distressing; and, as we could do nothing 
towards elucidating the -truth, we leave our readers to read for 
themselves in the preface the few ascertained particulars of the 
occurrence. It is more than enough for us to know that Mr. 
Simpson perished by violence on his way from the Red River 
settlement towards England. It is just possible that some tardy 
confession, or some word spoken in the veracity of intoxication, 
may confirm our own impression that, after killing two of his 
half-breed companions in self-defence, he, wqs murdered in re¬ 
venge. Till then the possibility may be, however reluctantly, 
admitted of the talc as told by the survivors, that insanity was the 
cause of the catastrophe. More fortunate in one sense than 
Parke or Hudson, he has left behind him his own record of his 
own achievements. And we cannot close the volume without 
once more remarking on its literary merit. For judicious selec¬ 
tion of topics and incidents, for clearness and simplicity of, 
description, it is the model of a diary, and, like the masbuline and 
modest character of the man, reflects honour on Mr. Simplon’s 
venerable Alma Mater, King's College, Aberdeen. 


Art. VI.— Chany? for the American Notes: in Letters from 
London to New York . an American Lady.* London. 1843. 

I F this hook had infected us with any portion of the spirit in 
which it is written, we could not indulge our malice more 
effectually than by affecting, to give credit to its title-page, and to 
believe that it is the genuine production of * An American Lady * 
We, however, shall be more candid, and shall set out by at once 
assuring: our readers that this is not the work of an American 
Lady, nor even of an American woman—that no such letters ever 
were written—and that, in shqrt, the whole affair is a clumsy 
fabrication. The fashion of literary masquerading, by which a 
writer assumes a foreign and fictitious character, to give poignancy 
to his descriptions of the habits and ii^anrsers oft* his. oWh coun¬ 
try, has been sanctioned by so many respectable authorities, 
voi. Lxxin. no. cxlv. k ancient 
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ancient and modern— Turkish Spies—Persian Letters—Citizens 
of the World—IJadgi Babas — Espriellas, &c.—that the severest 
moralist never complains of an innocent forgery that decciv.es and 
means to deceive nobody. But it may be doubted whether the 
case now before us is equally justifiable. Whan a publication 
is of a highly hostile and accusatory nature, good faith would 
rather require that the accuser should appear in his own proper 
shape—not skulking away under the fraudulent protection of the 
petticoat—but making his charges on his own credit and respon¬ 
sibility; and this—fair in any case—wdftld be more especially,, 
desirable, when, as in that before us, much of the gravamen of 
the charge arises out of the assumed character. For instance, 
there are many things which happen daily and hourly in this, as'in 
every other, busy city which it would be very rude and even brutal 
to force on the involuntary notice of an American or any other 
lady—but of which an American man, curious to see the manners 
of a stranger people and going in quest of such adventures, can 
have no reason to complain, A civilised audience would be 
naturally shocked at seeing Mr. Ford cudgel the poor old woman 
of Brentford, if they did not see, as well as Sir Hugh, that 
‘ there was a great peard under her muffler.’ 

The morbid sensibility to British criticism, which is so remark¬ 
able in our transatlantic cousins, induced us, on a former occasion, 
to express our unwillingness to see their peculiarities made the 
object of mere raillery and satire, even though the traveller should 
give his name, and stake his .personal credit to the fidelity of the 
picture, and it would be natural that we should still more dis¬ 
approve such an attempt as that now before us, when a .fictitious 
character is assumed for the purpose of detraction ; and so we cer¬ 
tainly do: but not at all for the same reason. For the fact is, 
and this writer fully admits it, that the English have no such 
morbid sensibility and care for all such carpings—‘ not a jot, not 
a jot’*—and so* we regret such publications as that now before 
us—not as offensive to England, but as discreditable to America, 
and as being at once a symptom of their irrational irritability, 
and an inflammation of the disease. 

But while we thus suggest that this assumption of character is 
not quite defensible, either on the score of good taste or good 
sense, we readily admit that, though most minutely and doggedly 
elaborated, it is, in truth, so .atykwardly—so absurdly managed, 
that nobody, in England at least, .can be for a moment deceived 
by the travesty, and that none can have so much^eason to resent 

* ‘ You think if the Eng^h knew the strictures passed upon them by foreigners, by 
quickwitted Frenchmen especially, they would be surprised and hurt; “not a'jot, not a 
jot ’’—they would attribute all blame to envy or malice,' &e. &c.—p. 145. 
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it as the fair sex in the United States—they may indeed feel justly 
indignant at so gross a misrepresentation of the manners, lan¬ 
guage,, feelings, and personal decencies of an American Lady. 

That, however, is their affair, not ours; and as there are very 
few pages of the hook which do not contain some deliberate mis¬ 
representation or falsification—many of them, we admit, white lies, 
but many more black enough—we cannot but allow that the im¬ 
posture of the title-page is a Very appropriate introduction to the 
systematic deceptions o^the text. 

Who the real author may be, we know not: the unscrupulous 
malignity against England, which breaks out so frequently and 
so violently, indicates a transatlantic spirit, and yet the writer be¬ 
trays, we think, that his knowledge of America is not very prac¬ 
tical, but almost as imperfect and superficial as his acquaintance 
with England. This and some other slight indications scattered 
through the volume incline us to suspect that the work is a mere 
bookseller's speculation, got up on the sudden, and in the wake of 
Mr. Dickens, in which, for despatch, more thhn one hand may 
have been employed, but of which the chief share has been sup¬ 
plied by some Anglo-American, who has been long enough in 
Europe to have forgotten of his oWn country everything but its 
prejudices—and to have learned of ours nothing but the vul¬ 
garities. This, however, is mere conjecture. All that we venture 
to state as certain, and all that wc care about, is that the work is, 
in all its leading features, an imposture—which we should not 
have thought worthy of our notice, *but that, palpable as it must 
be to every English reader, it may not be equally so in America ; 
and we see so many instances of the credulity and wrong-headed- 
ness of mankind, that we are unwilling to run the risk of any of 
our readers at the other side of the Atlantic, believing for a 
moment in the details of this—what shall we call it ?—libellous 
romance-—these memoirs of the Chevaliere d' Eon of Paternoster 
Row. There are, unhappily, points enough on which the feelings 
of Great Britain and the United States may be unpleasantly 
excited without the help of fictitious travellers making imaginary 
grievances, and inventing visionary causes for additional anti¬ 
pathies. 

The imiqedi&te motive for this publication is avowedly Mr. 
Dickens's * American Notesbut instead of being, as might be 
expected, a refutation or even-a "denial of Mr. Dickens's state¬ 
ments, it turns out to be an attempt at not reply but retaliation . 
It is indeed very-remarkable that in a work undertaken professedly 
in resentment of Mr. Dickens’s publication, there should be not, 
as we believe, one single instance in which the perfect veracity of- 
his statements is so much as questioned; and it is also worthy of 

tt 2 notice 
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notice that with every disposition to criticise and sneer at Mr. 
Dickens, the—(we were about to say— American Lady —but we 
here once for all discard the unseemly farce of the petticoat)—the 
author— vir, not virago —has hardly made a point which he had 
not found ready-made to his hand (though in a £§t different spirit) 
in the Quarterly Review. 

We notice those coincidences—which are too frequent and too 
close to be accidental—not, heaven knows, with any complacency 
at finding our opinions adopted by such^a writer, but because 
they overturn completely the foundation and object of the work 
itself; for, professing to vindicate the United States from Mr. 
Dickens’s misrepresentations, it has in fact nothing to allege 
against bis veracity, or even his accuracy; and can only rake 
up some errors of taste which we, his countrymen, had already 
indicated. The criticism, therefore, has not even the merit of 
originality; while the confession that ‘ the faults of his rear Its are 
negative' —that is, that he has told nothing but the truth, though 
he may have left a great deal of truth untold—is as much praise 
as Mr. Dickens himself would probably claim for his travels; 
but the truths which he was ‘too gentlemanlike—too honourable’ 
—to introduce there , may, in the shape of the Memoirs of Martin 
Chuzzlewit, enliven a more unreserved picture of American morals 
and manners, and may he, perhaps, less palatable than even the 
‘ negative merits ’ of the former work. 

But it was just the same with Captain Hall and Mrs, Trollope. 
Amidst a loud and long tempest of complaint and abuse, we do 
not recollect one instance in which any statement of Captain 
Hall’s, nor even of the still more vituperated Mrs. Trollope, was 
directly questioned, much less disproved. In some instances they 
were accused of bad logic, such as arguing from a particular to a 
universal; and of bad taste, in not distinguishing between the 
actual manners <Jf low company which they saw, and the possibly 
better manners of good company which they did not happen to 
meet; but we cannot call to mind that either have been ever con¬ 
victed, or indeed so much as accused, of a false fact. Inde iras. 
Nothing stings like truth; and if Mrs. Trollope or Mr. Dickens 
had romanced in any part of their narratives —if they had stated 
anything but what was substantially true—they would have been, 
not sneered at and abused, but answered—-detected—refuted; 
and would have very soon sunk into oblivion, and made no more 
permanent sensation in America than Mr. Cooper* has made, or 
than the ‘ American Lady ’ will make in England. Of 

* Since we have happened to mention Mr. Cooper, we must beg leave to revive for a 
moment the recollection of his work on ‘ England,’ for the purpose of reminding—not 
Mr. Cooper, who remembers it, we dare say, well enough—but the public of both 

Europe 
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Of the details of a work professing to give a personal account 
of real transactions and actual society, but which is in facta gross 
imposture in all its parts and from beginning to end, it woald 
be absurd to enter into any examination. We have neither taste 
nor time to fight shadows—to defend imaginary Englishmen from 
impossible offences—to apologise to mock ladies for insults com¬ 
mitted by themselves on themselves—to explain imputed incon¬ 
gruities that never existed—to account for events that never 
happened—and to vindicate the character of English society 
from misrepresentatioifc rather less amusing, but scarcely less 
fabulous than the satirical versions of Lilliput or Laputa. But 
we think it right to give our readers some specimens of the 
style in which the criticisms of Mr. Dickens are—not met by 
anything like explanation or denial, but—attempted to be parried 
by the well-known schoolboy’s retort, who, when called f dirty 
dog ’ by one of his playmates, had no better answer than ‘ dirty 
dog > ourself.’ Now though this style of argument amounts to a 
confession on the part of the American write}-, that the original 
charge is well founded, we can by no means admit either the 
logical force or substantial truth of tlio retorts which he attempts 
to turn upon us. They are for the most part either absurd as 
reasoning, or false as facts. Let us take for example a few of 
the leading subjects of discussion upon which, of course, the 
author has exerted all his ingenuity. 

Most prominent amongst the indecencies and outrages to good 
manners which travellers object to the Americans, is the excessive 
use of tobacco and its beastly consequences ; the American advo¬ 
cate cannot deny the fact—nay, in order perhaps the better to 

Europe and America, that we, the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ have u claim on Mr. Cooper us 
a man of honour which he lias not chosen to meet. In Mr. Cooper's work cm ‘ England,’ 
punted in 1837, he made two veiy remarkable assert ions, on which we felt it our duty 
to make some (as we think) equally remarkable animadversions. . The first was, that 
‘one of the greatest Monster* of the Reign of Terror was the top) of England, ami had 
been sent to Paris by the British Cabinet,’ which story, Mr. Cooper added, 1 it is fut~ 
tmiutely in my power to prove that I hud from Lafayette.' This story we pronounced 
to bean ‘ infamousfalsehood; and as Mr. Cooper bad volunteered to say that lie bad 

{ iroof of having had it from Lafayette, we summoned him to produce Ids proffered proof; 
te has never done so. The other assertion was, that ‘an American of Mr. Coojter’s 
acquaintance distinctly informed him of the fact that “ Mr. Gifford,' - the former editor 
of this Review', “ had admitted to the said American that articles unfavourable to America 
—low black tuard abuse—were prepared under the direction of the English Government 
and inn rteil in the Quarterly Review. ’’ ’ In answer to this we said, ‘to this assertion we 
give the most indignant denial * * * and we therefore, in the most solemn manner, call 
upon Mr. Cooper to produce the American acquaintance, “ who distinctly informed 
him "* of what we denounce to the world as a calumnious falsehood.’ T o this soletnu 
appeal, no more than fo the other, has Mr. Cooper made any answer—though, licit, 
always remembered, our questions were grounded on his own voluntary proffer of cor¬ 
roborative evidence—and we have therefore ouly to repeat that both the stories are 
calumnious falsehoods, and that Mr. Coojier has ni,:»ventured to deny that they 
are so. 
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support the female character, he affects to be almost ashamed of 
it (which is one of the many reasons that make us doubt whether 
the whole work be genuine Yankee), but, en revanche, he finds out 
that the English have a trick quite as bad—and what do you think 
that is?—they are not talkative!—that while trailing in railroad 
carriages they don’t strive to outroar the engine and wheels by 
attempting conversation:— 

‘ They are as fond of taciturnity as the Americans are of tobacco ; and 
for my single self, I cannot see the good of either. Many an American 
will sit “ chewing the cud of sweet and bitter fancy ” with his weed, but 
he never forgets the attentions due to the other sex; whilst many an 
Englishman sits “wrapped in dismal thinkings,” forgetful or neglectful 
of everything but himself. 

“ And with each breath he draws, he seems t' inhale 
Gloom thrice distilled;’’ 

but he dispenses with the potent weed. I care not to dwell upon this 
subject; but it really appears that the main discovery which clever men 
have crossed the Atlantic to make, and which ladies have carefully re¬ 
corded in their diaries, is, that the Americans—I must use the vernacu¬ 
lar— spit. Were f asked a national characteristic of Englishmen, I 
should say they— sulk*— p. 31. 

Now even if we were so over candid as to admit that ‘ taciturnity 
and gloom ’ were a fair set-off against the American abomination, 
we fear that the account would still be unbalanced, for if there 
be anything oil which all travellers agree, and on which no 
native has, that we know of, attempted a denial, it is * the melan¬ 
choly monotony of manners and the absence of everything like 
gaiety and gopd-humour that seems to pervade all classes of 
people and in all circumstances.’ 

* Nobody (says Mr. Dickens) says anything to anybody. All the 
passengers are very dismal , and seem to have tremendous secrets weigh¬ 
ing on their minds. There is no conversation, no laughter, no cheer¬ 
fulness, no sociality, except in spitting , and that is done in silent fellow¬ 
ship round the stove when the meal is over. Every man sits down dull 
and languid; and having bolted his food in gloomy silence , bolts him¬ 
self in the same state— undertakers on duty would be sprightly beside 
them.’— Dickens , vol. ii. p. *16. 

With much more to the same effect on this as well as other 
occasions. To this individual case, however, the American 
makes a special reply; and this is it 

* Mr. Dickens tells us that during his journey from Pittsburgh to Cin¬ 
cinnati, on board the steam-boat, “there was no sociality except in 
spitting;” in a London omnibus there is no sociality in anything, ex¬ 
cept in grumbling now and then.*—p. 115. 

As if the cases were^arallel—as if sociality in an omnibus were 
as much to be expected as sociality between fellow-travellers 

in 
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in steam-boats—as if ‘ sociality in spitting ’ were better than no 
sociality at all—and, finally, as if British grumbling were any 
excuse for the American nastiness. It is clear that, after balanc¬ 
ing the worst that can be said of the sulky taciturnity of John Bull 
against the disn$gd monotony of America, Cousin Jonathan will 
still have the clear balance of the salivatory horror to account for. 
But we have not done with the defensive use which the Americans 
make of this English crime of taciturnity. A very remarkable 
feature of American manners, in which all travellers are agreed, 
is the free and easy style in which every individual American thinks 
himself at liberty to catechise, on the most personal and private 
details, any stranger he may happen to fall in with. This most, 
offensive system of inquisition our author does not attempt to deny, 
but exclaims with astonishing self-complacency— 

‘ Better the Yankee inquisitiveness, of which travellers complain, than 
utter and contemptuous silence; better “an embodied inquiry,*^ an 
animated note of interrogation with the twist in the mind, than the 
surly masculine selfishness I have so often met with here.*—p. 29. 

Tastes differ; we, for our own parts, arc so bigoted to our 
European foibles, that we should infinitely prefer travelling in a 
stage-coach with an Englishman who never opens his mouth at 
all, than with an American who never opens his mouth but to ask 
you some impertinent question, or to squirt—with whatever dex¬ 
terity the feat might be performed—a stream of saliva right across 
your face. 

There is another great national disgrace under which the good 
fame of America at this moment reels—we mean that infamous 
dishonesty called repudiation. In defence of this gigantic swind¬ 
ling not a word can be said ; but it is discovered that England had 
set poor dear, innocent, honest Pennsylvania this ‘ bad example.’ 

‘ The Bank of England, in the recollection of many not very old people, 
“repudiated” cash payments; and-this, I heard, w,as by direct order 
from the Government issued on a Sabbath-day.*—p.»349. 

To be sure, the writer has the grace to add immediately that - 

* this perhaps was not exactly what is now called “ repudiation.*’ ’— ih. 
and candidly wishes that * the delinquent States would carry out 
the example set by the Bank of England/ of eventually fulfilling 
its engagements. We heartily wish so too. 

But while the writer is forced to admit that the suspension of 
cash payments was * not exactly what is now called “ repudiation,” ' 
he has luckily discovered what he represents as an exact precedent 
for the American robbery— 

* It seems to me, moreover, that when the rulers, by an arbitrary 

act, reduced the rale of interest from five to three-and-a-half per cent., 

they 
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they “ repudiated ” a part of the engagement to which public faith was 
pledged.”—p. 349. 

Is it in order to maintain the character of an American lady 
that the author shows such childish ignorance? In a man 
knowing anything of the business of the wori^}, this assertion 
would be neither more nor less than a downright and deliberate 
falsehood. The British five-per-cents, were never 'repudiated’ 
in any sense of the word—the interest upon them was never re¬ 
duced—they were paid off infill , according to- the exact engage¬ 
ment of the original contract—e\ ery holder had the option of re¬ 
ceiving in cash and in hand the full amount of his stock, and of 
disposing of it how he might please, or of re-investing it with 
an adequate bonus in the 4 per cents. The American writer 
professes to be very sorry that the Rev. Sydnej Smith had occasion 
to write his stinging letters on the subject of the non-payment of 
the interest on the debt of Pennsylvania. We easily believe 
him; and we have also no doubt that Mr. Smith’s readers in the 
City would be very glad if they could put any trust in the very 
cool and thoroughly American explanation which is here given of 
the transaction:— 

‘ l understand that in reality Pennsylvania lias never “ repudiated ” one 
farthing of her debts ; and though this and some few of the other stutes 
have failed to provide for the interest recently due, there can be no rea¬ 
sonable doubt that allwill.be ultimately and honourably paid. 5 —p. 350. 

And then there follows a repetition of the assertion that those 
States—* not more than two or three ’—have only followed the 
‘ bad precedent of England. * Mr. Sydney Smith’s letters have 
amused the public here, and will perhaps gall some of the less 
callous consciences (if there be any such) of the drab-coloured 
swindlers of Pennsylvania; but we expect no other effect. And, 
although we cannot be suspected of giving any kind of counte¬ 
nance lo so nefarious a robbery, we confess that we cannot pecu¬ 
liarly sympathise with many of the British adventurers, whose 
losses are the consequence of their own speculation. Why did 
shrewd and knowing men choose to ‘ repudiate * the funds of their 
own country and carry their venture to Pennsylvania?—Why ? 
because they got a better interest, to be sure!—6 or 7 per cent., 
while in London they could have had but 3| or 4. Very well: 
but why was it that 6 or 7 per cent, were to be obtained in Penn¬ 
sylvanian funds, and only one half as much in the English ? 
Simply because the Pennsylvanian stock was considered to be in 
that proportion Jess safe—the income was greater because the 
security was less} and those who preferred that precarious profit 
to a ngtove moderate certainty at home, do not command extra¬ 
ordinary compassion when the calculated and compensated chance 

turns 
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turns up against them. This extenuates in no degree the dis¬ 
honesty of the Americans, but it sensibly diminishes our interest 
for the speculative class of the British creditors. 

But to another, and even more serious, subject. There is one 
fearful word which even the effrontery of the American writer 
hesitates to utter—but which—as it forms the chief feature of a 
large portion of American society, and is the chief object of every 
traveller’s observation—cannot be wholly omitted— domestic sla¬ 
very . ‘ It is very embarrassing, indeed,—it must be noticed—it 
caunot be denied—still less palliated—still less excused. What 
is to be done?’ Why —juggle it I —treat it as a conjuror does a 
card, j ust show it hastily and imperfectly, and then— hey, presto — 
transmute the knave of spades into the queen, of hearts. In the 
surprise of the transformation the juggler hopes that you will have 
forgotten the original knave. So, after a whisper about * slavery' 
we find a slight mention of * America,’ which by a sudden leger¬ 
demain is metamorphosed into ‘ Englandand England, the first 
and foremost, and most active, and most prodigal, and most suc¬ 
cessful, in the abolition of negro slavery; becomes somehow impli¬ 
cated in this American wickedness, or in something else which the 
writer considers as bad. The mode in which this sleight of hand 
is performed is ingenious, if not ingenuous, and will exhibit, even 
better than the bolder and more obtrusive falsehoods with which 
the book abounds, the style and spirit of the author. 

Messrs. Combe, Buckingham, and Dickens, in the course of 
their respective remarks on American slavery, produced a num¬ 
ber of advertisements from the American newspapers relative 
to the treatment, manners, anti morals of the slave population, 
which exhibited that system in all its practical horrors, and ex¬ 
cited, we most truly say, the indignation of the civilised world. 

Now is it not something more than hold to find the American 
advocate making this catalogue of crime the first step towards 
palliating the horrors it exposes ? The American Lady pretends 
a call of charity '\o an English workhouse, add this visit affords an 
excuse for proceeding thus:— 

‘It would he easy to string together a long list of cruellies and wrongs 
inflicted in workhouses, and give 'printed authority for each ; then 
append a few pages of philanthropic paragraphs, and let the inference 
be, that in England poverty was punished more severely than crime— 
the worn-out pauper, with thews and sinews stiffened by extreme age, 
worse treated than the healthy young pickpocket; and suppose this in¬ 
ference were not exactly correct, what then ? The like has been done in 
respect to slavery in America; there is good precedent for it, and the 
English are great people for precedents.*—p. 107. 

Thus it appears that the writer Hooks upon the manacles, 

maimings. 
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maimings, mutilations, and murders—evidenced and recorded by 
the American journals themselves—as matters of pretty much 
the same moral class as the hardships of an English workhouse! 

Again. It is one of the writer’s commonplaces to assume that 
the English are the worst educated and most ignorant people on 
the face of the earth—but the only proof advanced, in support of 
these assertions, is that in general they know no more of America 
than they read of in books, and that they put faith in Mrs. Trol¬ 
lope and Captain Hall. Now to this species of ignorance we 
must, we fear, plead guilty, and our apology for it is simply that 
it is no fault of ours. We have no other guides—all the Europeans 
who cross the Atlantic are in one story ; and. we, the less adven¬ 
turous, who remain at home, have no means of knowledge but 
what these travellers afford us. If we are ignorant, why do not 
the Americans enlighten us ? Why does not the writer, who has 
assumed the petticoats of an American Lady, instead of compiling 
anonymous slander and libellous romances about England, come 
forward in his own proper person and give us a full and true account 
of his own country, and especially with reference to the more dis¬ 
puted points ? Why, instead of vague and general ebullitions of 
rage against the English travellers, will not the American literati 
condescend to correct their errors and instruct our ignorance by 
disproving all the facts—ot even some, of the facts—or even one of 
the facts on which Mrs. Trollope, and Mrs. Butler, arid Captain 
Hall, and Captain Hamilton, and Captain Marryatt, and Mr. 
Abdy, and Mr. Dickens—all coming forward in their proper 
names and proper persons—have grounded their opinions, and— 
as the Americans allege—misled ours? But supposing our igno¬ 
rance as black and deep as the Dismal Swamp, we do not see that 
the following reference to it would be good logic:— 

* Mr. Dickens should school his countrymen on this head : he advises 

the Americans to abolish slavery ,—let him tell the English to expel 
ignorance.'*—’ p. 72. <■ 

Mr. Dickens might reply that ignorance and slavery were not 
crimes of exactly the same dye, and that after he had retorted on 
the Americans an exhortation to expel their own ignorance (which 
is not much less than that of England), he would still be a 
condition to repeat his original anxiety for the abolition of slavery. 

Again :— 

* Sometimes female servants continue many years in one place, but 
not frequently ; the attachment that used to subsist between master and 
servant, and which in many country-places might be the Telic of a 
feudal clanship, is known no longer, or in only a faint degree; nor do I 
think there is anything like the attached feeling to- the family, often 
manifested by negresnes in the slave states of America * —p. 121. 

Here 
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Here is the same attempt at evasive palliation; and English 
maid-servants—poor things!—are introduced to afford a rather 
unfavourable contrast to the inorc affectionate fidelity and grateful 
attachment — and, by a natural inference, to the happier con¬ 
dition—of the ‘ negresses in the slave states of America/ ‘ Slave 
states 11’ —’tis their own common denomination, and how big 
with political inconsistency and moral depravity is that familiar 
phrase! 

But again:— 

‘ I was once remarking how free England was from destructive 
beasts, “yes,” said a lady present, “and. England is free from 
another thing—slaves!“ At least, thought 1, for I very rarely argue, 
unless by post, they do not call them by that name in this country.’— 
p. 3G1. 

Certainly, if the American Lady considered this stupid sneer 
as an argument, we approve her reluctance to adventure herself in 
the unknown latitudes of logic. 

And once again. Our readers will recollect a scene on board 
a Mississippi steam-boat, very dramatically related by Mr. 
Dickens, in which a ‘ Brown-forester ’ bullies the commander of 
the boat, and insults all the company as ‘ Down-Easters' and 
men of ‘ Boston raising ' and in return is rewarded by the abject 
gratitude of all the insulted passengers. Mr. Dickens told the 
story well, as we have said, as to dramatic effect, but super¬ 
ficially and unsatisfactorily with reference to the real motive and 
meaning of this most curious scene—which we thought one of 
the most remarkable and the l£ast creditable to American society 
of all that Mr. Dickens had described. This, therefore, is to be 
accounted for and palliated—but how ?—the facts, the inferences 
are not to he questioned—and the only resource is a Tu quoque ,— 
and such a Tu quoque ! There are, it seems, certain carts driven 
through the streets of London covered with advertisements— 
these, by an astonishing metamorphose, are* made the ■pendant to 
the scene in the *M ississippi steam-boat:— 

‘ The other day I pointed out one of those wheeling advertisements to 
Lady (!)-, and said 1 thought such things strange. “ O! ” she re¬ 

marked, in a tone no underlinings or notes of admiration can do justice 
to, “ they are from the City.” So I believe they are “ Down-Easters ,” 
as Mr. Dickens’s friend from the brown forests of the Mississippi might 
call them—things of Cockney raising —p. 172. 

When such are the modes of defence and the style of argu¬ 
ment on grave and important matters, our readers we hope will 
excuse our declining to overload our pages with the exposure of 
.petty distortions and pigmy ogjumnies: and yet we must trespass 
on their patience for a few examples ^f the veracity and good 

taste 
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taste of the author, which we shall lay before them almost sans 
phrase; and indeed what exposure could be more complete 
than literal quotation of such passages as the following, which 
we select from hundreds, not as the falsest or most absurd, but 
as the shortest. 

Facts illustrative of English ignorance :— 

* A young lady'of this well-trained class was listening to an East 

Indian officer of high rank, and timed her “Dear mes,” and “well, 
sirs,” admirably—the East Indian, who was very prosy, thought he had 
a most intelligent auditreys. “ Well, after this strange adventure, as I 
entered the tent, I heard Sheer Singh, who — ” “ Pray,” interrupted 

the pretty debutante, “ did he sing well?” She expected to hear, per¬ 
haps, that he was an Indian Rubini.’—p. 88, 

‘ I once heard a man of this stamp [one of an hundred thousand con¬ 
nected with commercial pursuits] say it was well known that Jnnins 
was a Lord Mayor of London. I was not at all surprised at the state¬ 
ment, but I was, that the yen t lew an knew theie had been a Junius at 
ali.’—p. 67. 

‘ I have been askerl if New York was built upon the plan of Old 
York, and if it had as fine a Minster?'—p. 88. 

‘ I have been amused with the remarks I have heard [in the Bri¬ 
tish Museum]. There are Roman diameters appended to a bust, 
M. AVRELIVS: it requires no gieat learning to sec it is Roman, ami 
I find it is no less a person than Marcus Antoninus, before he was 
Emperor known as Marcus Aurelius. “Ay,” said a well-dressed 
gentleman, putting his glass to his eye, and then removing it, that he 
might see more clearly; “ ay, very good, very fine, there’s Monsieur 
Aurelius.” “ And who was Monsieur Aurelius ?” asked a lady with 
him. “Why, why — I don’t exactly remember ” (that is tiue at 
any rate, thought 1, and here came.a short pause); “but I believe he 
was somebody” (true again, and another pause); “somebody—some¬ 
body— in the French Revolution.” ’—p. 162. 

‘One old lady who,is prouder of her horses than of her wealth, her 
high birth , her fair daughters, or her jewels, expressed to me great 
satisfaction, “ that the Boundary Question was settled at last, for it 
must have been so unpleasant w hen travelling to find your coachman 
trespassing on a wrong or disputed road, and having to turn back per¬ 
haps—so trying to the hursts !’* p. 314. 

Facts illustrative of English ill manners, immorality, and 
want of charity:— 

* The Hon, (!) Mrs.-has just left town; before her departure she 

presented me, as a souvenir, with a curious Indian fan, and—of all 
things to one about to cross the Atlantic—Falconer’s Shipwreck, with 
autograph remarks of her own 1 Bo% in what some of the critics are 
rude enough to call his caricature" vein* talks of “going up St. Pgul’s in 

an 
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an omnibus ;**• the feat were as practicable as to induce Mrs.-to 

walk in the path of good humour and contentment.’—p. 261. 

‘ I was told by the Hon. (!) Mrei.-, that there were newspapers in 

London of extensive circulation and considerable influence, of whose 
very existence a lady mud be ignorant. This seems to involve a para¬ 
dox, but so it is —p. 290. 

‘ I am told , by the way, that many ladies of rank are fond of being 
present at the trials of murderers: they go for a sensation, l suppose; 
the Opera palls in time—its murders are only simulated.’—p. 16. 

‘ I have heard Euglish gentlemen , whose yearly income-tax would be 
plethoric wealth to hundreds of thousands, regret that the poor were 
irreclaimable, and there an end !’—p. 68. 

‘ I have heard ladies in England express great dissatisfaction at Mr. 
Dickens’s account (written in a not unkindly spirit) of the factory 
girls at Lowell.’—p. 131. 

‘ It is curious to observe with how little inquiry foreigners conclude 
that the English are a charitable people ; the evidence, the many institu¬ 
tions supported by voluntary benevolence. These actually prove the 
exceptions. The very fact that institutions (especially those of a re¬ 
ligious and scholastic nature) must be thus provided, shows that there is 
not in the people at large a body of kindliness and charity sufficient to 
influence the legislature to make permanent provision for these wants 
of the poor.’—p. 386. , 

Facts illustrative of the writer’s own critical taste and prac¬ 
tical accuracy:— 

. ‘ Spectacles these [felons hung in chains], “ like the lost Pleiad, seen 
‘no rn^rc helow”> —(W^uld#not^i6oia?\he more correct,of a missing 

We Cannot resist of J darn¬ 

ing a gibbeted skeleton tJtv^Jost Pleiad,’ anTrnUe judgment, 
which forgets that a star lost to us here below may be supposed 
'still to exist in the unseen regions above. 

‘ Milton’s description of morn is very fine as ^vell as true, and so are 
the lines of Thomson — 

“ The cool, the fragrant, and the silent hour. 

To meditation due and sacred song.’’ 

I do*not clearly understand how, if the hour be due to sacred song, it 
can be epitheted as silent ; but let that pass.’—p. 213. 

No, indeed—we cannot let these choice specimens of criticism 
pass unadmired. 

‘ Dr. Johnson encounters George III. in the palace library; the King 
asks a few questions about the two Universities; two controversialists— 
Warburton and South.*—p. 19. 

A slight mistake of Charles Il.’s witty churchman, Dr. South, 
and George lTI.’s Bishop Lowth. * 


* I, as 
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‘I, as an Episcopalian Protestant, feel amazed at the proceedings of 
the clergy here in respect to Puseyism. .... The PuseyiteB would 
introduce alterations into the offertory , and if possible, hold it weekly.* 
—p. 295. 

‘ Really the Thames Tunnel is marvellous—a long covered way of, 
solid stone, arched something like the cloisters in old abbeys (you have 
a painting of one at Fountains’ Abbey in Yorkshire).*—p. 63. 

‘Gentlemen wore court suits—a bag-wig , sword , and knee-buckles 
being the chief variation from their ordinary costume .’—p. 147. 

Imagine Mr. Macaulay going to court in his ordinary costume, 
with only the addition of a bag-vna ! a sword, and knee-buckles. 
It would be a sight almost to rival Niagara. 

‘ At the western extremity of Hyde Park are Kensington Gardens. 
Here in the mornings are ladies with their hooks, and gentlemen with 
their eye-glasses and sillinesses. The English of all people have least 
the gift to see themselves as others see them. The poets and essayists 
who have told them plain truths of the national character are con¬ 
sidered satirists, and the Englishman continues to believe, and to 
believe firmly, that he is liberal, humane, and wise!'—p. 263. 

With this crowning proof—equally true in fact as in logic— 
that because English gentlemen are to be seen in ‘ the mornings ’ 
in Kensington Gardens 4 with their eye-glasses arid sillinesses the 
, British nation can have no pretence to the character of ‘ liberal, 
humane, or wise’—we close our account with this broker of 
American notes—whose paper, we think, will be now equally 
honoured, on either shore of the Atlantic, with that of Nathaniel\ 
Biddle. 


Art. VII — lT Kahel. Kin BudTTdfs Andenkeks fitr ihreFreunde. 
Berlin. 3 vols. 1834. * 

2. Gothe’s Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde. (Second Edition.) 
Berlin. 1837. 

3. Charlotte Stieglitz. Kin Denkmal. Berlin. 1835. 


r pHERE can be no more astonishing picture of the workings 
and results of German nature and German education, as seen 
in the female form, than the three works here before us present. 
We look to the biography and writings of a woman to show us the 
interior of a nation as well as of a family, to furnish those second¬ 
ary evidences and causes of a peoples character which men 
cannot so. much be said to overlook as actually not to see ; and if 
we. have laid down these books with greater pity, regret, and, we 
may add, disgust at the social structure of morals and religion 
now existing in Germany 1 , it hi& also been with less wonder at its 

formation. 
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formation. Show us the occupations and opinions of the female 
half of a nation, and it is easy to predicate the main features of • 
that other half, of whom they are alternately the leaders and the 
„ followers. Not that much leading can be imputed to the women 
of Germany, for there is not, and perhaps never has been, a 
nation arrived at the same degree of inward strength and civilisa¬ 
tion, where the influence of women operates in so negative and 
indirect a way—where the ordinary woman has so little type or 
character of her own, and where the extraordinary one only attains 
it by approximating to that of the other sex. The German 
woman is feminine—of this there can be no question—she is that, 
but nothing else; and startling as this assertion may appear, 
herein lies the nullity of her influence in a social light. For 
feminine is an adjective as strictly in the moral us-in the gram¬ 
matical sense—possessing not so much a power or charm in itself, 
as giving the highest of all power and charm to every quality on 
which it is reflected—and hence depending chiefly on what is 
associated with it in the mind to test its real efficacy and beauty. 
The very jealousy, therefore, with which a German woman dis¬ 
courages in others and stifles in herself the cultivation or exhibi¬ 
tion of all those more energetic qualities, uncongenial, as they 
suppose, to the purely feminine idea, has, in point of fact, only 
closed that sphere of action in which it can best prove its 
claim to usefulness and title to respect. Restricted in the de¬ 
velopment of her highest ideal solely to the indulgence of those 
impulses of her nature which she holds to be in unison with it, 
and with which, it must be owned, she has been gifted in no 
^opinion measure, it^is no wonder that wef# find the German 
Woman more generally n^r^<mt^il ad the mejIAq^ture of feel¬ 
ings, which she has neither*md*vijituitiv6~ art to conceal, nor the 
acquired strength to control, but which, on the contrary, she 
Aherns eager to display as the highest evidence of her womanhood. 
Nay, so little does restraint and reserve scepi to enter into the 
composition of their feminine code, either on the plea of delicacy 
or coquetry, that, judging from the usual run of German ro¬ 
mances, the lady’s feelings are far too imperative to allow the 
gentleman time for any declaration of his. An accidental en¬ 
counter of five minutes has convinced her that he alone of the 
friendly smile and earnest look is able to comprehend the secrets 
of her inmost'soul—a glance into the heaven of his eyes solves 
all further doubt—and before be has time to say the word, she 
sinks upon his breast, and whispers : ‘ thine, thine, ever thine! ’ 
—upon which they dissolve in bliss, and evaporate in beatitude, 
and the tale continues in the usual qniokcd course which true 
love ever runs. 


Be 
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Be this as it may, however, it requires but shrift acquaij&aiiri^ 
with the private history of the German woman, common oi*i 
uncommon, to perceive that she outvies her sex, itnUso mifajh 
in the excess of devotion and self-abandonment, as in the unre* 3 
strained indulgence of phese impulses. With these alone she ' 
arts upou her fellow-man, bearing him along, m their impetuous 
flow, into that seventh heaven of ecstatic lomance which makes 
the short period of German youth the most poetic in the world ; 
an 1 sinking him down, in their vapid ebb, into that Cocytus of 
selfish phlegma which is proverbially the most prosaic. Both by 
choice and necessity the whole extent of her influence is now con¬ 
fined‘to the lowest departments of female companionship—neither 
her capacity nor her ambition reach to the participation oi his 
mmd :— whose fault, therefore, is it if, in return, he assigns her a 
position at his side which savours more of the housekeeper than 
the friend? We aie no advocate for the rights of women their 
wrongs are voiy much more to out taste; but there is an indul¬ 
gence of mere passive indolent devotion, which is as much a selfish¬ 
ness m licr as it is sure to engcndei it whole enough and to spare 
is generally to be found. 

Jf this accounts for the paitshe plays in domestic lile.it also fur¬ 
nishes a clue for her outward manneis 111 society. For accus¬ 
tomed, as we have seen, to tonsidei the feelings as her sole 
province, and habituated to no coutiol for them from within, she 
is the more dependent 011 that fiom without; and hence takes 
refuge in a formality and stiffness of carriage which is both their 
only substitute and lestramt. A (German woman lias no medium 
for her heart, as for her person between tbe loosest deshabille andt* 
the stiffest stay%-^aud knows nothing that middle region of con^t 
ventional self-possession, in winch'a'woman is at once most safe 
for herself, arid most dangerous to others. You ran never eon- 
verse with her as you would with another, forgetting her sex. till 
reminded of it with bne giaeeful touch such as none but a woman 
can give—if slie may tell you she loves you, nobody can be more 
delightful, but, if not, she has little else to say. All her charm 
and all her insipidity, all her beauties and all her defects, exist 
within that compass to which she has restricted the feminine ideal. 
On the one hand, theiefore, wo find her strong, patient, enduring 
—an example of duty, self-forgetfulness, and touching devotion, 
of which her sex may well be proud—on the other, ignorant, 
irresolute, and weak—a victim to nerves and nonsense of which her 
sex ought to be ashamed—at all times without pride, but without 
dignity—without reserve, yet without refinement—an unskilful 
hypocrite, and the clums^t of coquettes. 

But if the ordinary run of German women by thus acting 

within 
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friiliiri ,|&e feminine part does no good to her fellow man, the 
class HeSt above them in intellect, by stepping without it, does 
mudtfimrm. Man requires the resistance as well as the co-ope- 
ntttbn of his female partner in life—profits as much by the dif¬ 
ference as by the sympathy in her nature—negatively, therefore, 
he is sufficiently the sufferer by the withdrawal of her character; 
but positively, incalculably more so if she carry it over to 
strengthen those temptations which arc already too strong in his 
own. We find that in the wisdom of Providence man has been 
endowed with those powers of reason and judgment which, while 
they enable him better to comprehend such truths as are here 
revealed, equally tempt him to explore beyond them ; while not 
only to woman has the possession of such powers in the same 
■ degree been denied, but in order to counterbalance the evil re¬ 
sulting from them, she has been supplied with a greater delicacy 
of feeling and tact—a greater innate strength of persuasion—which 
tells her the right and the true without perilling her strength to 
prove it. What man arrives at by superiority of understanding, 
she attains by superiority of intuition ; and if the latter be the 
better, it accounts for its seeming the humbler way. When 
woman is therefore weak or wicked enough to cast from her the 
feelings of conviction supplied to her within, to grasp at weapons 
of argument she is not competent to wield, she sins doubly against 
society, inasmuch as she not only defrauds man of that principle 
of counteraction on which lie lias a right to depend, but places 
herself in a position from which file lias no means of recovery 
left. And this, it appears to us, is exactly the dilemma in which 
the more intellectual woman of Germany now stands. She 1 ms 
fj&lped to confirm her fellow-man in every error to which the- 
pride and presumption of his mere reason could lead him, and has 
involved liersplf in a web of delusion—half sentimental, half 
sophistical—half her own, half borrowed—in which her delicate 
sense of fright and wrong is irrevocably confused. Nor need we 
add that the only mode for retrieving such results—namely, that 
recognition of Scripture truth which teaches the fallibility of tlm 
reason, and the deceitfulness of the heart—her agency, humanly 
speaking, is chiefly the means of defeating—indeed, in the avvfuj 
degree of religious indifference and speculative error which has 
obtained in Germany, the remissness or perversion of female in¬ 
fluence is but tod plainly proclaimed. 

We may say of society what Madame de Stael says of marriage, 
‘better one slave than two esprits forts' If the barbarity of the 
old times erred in considering man and woman intellectually un¬ 
equal, the false enlightenment of modern Germany has erred far 
more in supposing &em to be intellectually alike. Not that a 
.. vol. Lxxiii. $0. c&lv. l German 
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German woman either enjoys, or, as wc have seen, seeks dty intel¬ 
lectual distinction—on the contrary, were she for one instant to 
tamper with politics, science, or any other department usually, en¬ 
grossed by man. he would be the first to lidiculc her wcaknesSiaSHl 
rebuke her presu tnplion, Unfortunately, however, among a people 
who consider that the highest truths concerning the origin of our 
being and nature of the Deity have still to be elaborated by 
human means, the field of religious inquiry is alone considered 
open to'all genders and classes of speculative theorists; so that 
even the profane and shallow conceits of a free-thinking woman 
(odious title!) are hearkened to with a respect and attention she 
could command in no other sphere. 

How vitally the absence of n fixed stand aid of religious belie*!’ 
must affect the character of the individual—how insidiously the 
restlessness of incessant speculation must undermine the moral 
stability of a community, we do not require the evidence of the 
books before us to tell. Kvet v mind, and especially those of a 
high order, must, up know, pass through a certain process of 
mental fermentation, as much to purity the natural qualities as 
to test tlieir quality and strength ; Imt the error of Get mans, and 
necessarily of all deeply reflective nntions where no immutable 
standard of faith is ircognised, is to continue this so-tailed fer¬ 
mentation either till the whole flavour and power of the noble 
essence is lost in sourness or \ apidity, or, as the reader in the* 
course of this article will have but too much cause to regret, 
till in its uncontrollable agitation it cuds by blasting the earthly 
but sacred v essel in which it i& contained. But it is now time to 
let the tin ee ladies who head this article speak for thcraselv^-*- 
in whose lives and characters, though too original in many resp^rts 
to come under any general rules, we find ourselves home out in 
much that wc* have advanced—in all a fair display of intellect, 
feeding, and ijaluinl goodness—in all a lamentable absence of re¬ 
ligion, principle, and common sense. 

We nccoidingly hern present to our readers m successive de¬ 
scription the three most lauded women of modern Germany— 
Madame Varnhngen von Ense, commonly called Rahel—-Madame 
von Ariiim, known under the name of Boltina—and Charlotte 
Stieglitz the philosophical Rahel the very German—-the im¬ 
passioned Bettiua the very German woman—and the sweet Char¬ 
lotte* the very woman. Bettina, it must be remembered, is the 
only one strictly responsible for the view of her mind here offered 
to the public, having herself directed the publication of this work, 
and being still alive to answer for that and others: while the 
letters and diaries ofVRghel and Charlotte were not given to the 
world till after the death of each, bcuMjgfedited the one by her 
*■ i husband. 
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'JMg pt, the other by a friend, who have performed the task vw 
wilh nothing 1 else. 

Tt> bngi», therefore, with Rahel Levin—or Rachel Levi—born 

Berlin 1771, a Jewess. From the evidence of these letters it 
'dffpears that the family of Levi enjoyed some degree affluence 
and importance, and moved in the general society of Berlin. 
Rahel was the eldest l>y many years of a large family, and dis¬ 
played early in life an originality of thought and singularity of 
opinion and conduct which, while it made her an object of interest 
to many of the bmvx esprits of the time, drew upon her, as might 
easily be expected, the suspicion and disapprobation of her own 
immediate circle. Unlike the generality of unmarried women, 
and especially of those of Germany, it is obvious that she enjoyed 
from her earliest years the greatest independence of ail control— 
moving hither and thither with perfect liberty—making acquaint¬ 
ance where she liked, and corresponding with whom she pleased. 
Her summers were generally spent in the different bathing-places 
of Germany, in the enjoyment of such cliaqco but delightful society 
as those resorts afford—and in the winters she gathered round her 
a large circle, from Prince Louis Ferdinand, the King's brother, 
downward, including much of the tident, celebrity, but also noto¬ 
riety, that Berlin could offer. At the same time, these letters 
make no secret of frequent interruptions of harmony between 
Rahel and her family; in consequence of which it appears she 
passed otic winter in Paris, and also occasionally resided, when at 
Berlin, in separate lodgings. This was the tenor of her life till 
the age of thirty-seven, when sin; formed an engagement with 
/BjJ. Vamhageii,’ 1 ' then a medical student, and thirteen years 
'fitunger than herself, whose attachment, notwithstanding this 
disparity of years, survived all the trials of time, distance, and, he 
adds, of misunderstandings, and who eventually married her after 
a delay of six years. As to the precise period of her conversion to 
Christianity, it is as difficult to fix its date as tj? define its nature. 
The surname of Levi she appears to have borne long after her 
family had assumed that of Robert; while at <a later period, and 
after her marriage, she substituted for her patriarchal name of 
Rahel the more modern one of Frcderikc. 

For lx>th Rahel and M. Varnhagen the period of their engage¬ 
ment, which comprised the most eventful incidents of the war, 
was one of the most stirring and anxious interest. Upon the 1 
first breaking out of hostilities he quitted his University, and 

* M. Yarnhageu subsequently assumed ill? additional'name of Von En*t. He states 
himself to be descended from an ancient family so called, but that his predecessors for 
some generations, moving in the sphere of medical pgvsiil iuncrs and parish-pastors, bad 
thought it expedient to d^gp their nobler designation. 

l 2 '■ volunteered 
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volunteered in the Prussian army; and he ^appears'fyMBjft 
taken part, under Generals Bentheirn and Tettenborn, in sN| 
active service between 1808 and 1814, with gallantry Una < 
tinction. Rahel, whose reputed strength of mind seems generi 
to have abandoned her in all cases where a little common se 



or personal courage was required, fled, at the first approach of 
the French army to Berlin, alone to Prague; where she better 
vindicated her title to a soldier’s bride, by assisting in the care 
and attendance of the wounded with whom th&st city was 
thronged.' During her residence at Prague, therefore, anti per¬ 
formance of the duties of a Sueur fie Chari tu, the reader ^s carried 
on by something like positive interest, in a collection of letters in 
which it is obvious the writer intended he should have no such 


unfair advantage, and which we have laboured through, vainly 
hoping for a clue to that reputation which both correspondent and 
correspondence have acquired in Germany. Upon the declaration 
of peace in 1814 the marriage was immediately solemnized, when 
Varnhagen quitted a military life, and entered the civil diplomatic 
service. They then took up their residence principally in Carls- 
ruhe, returning eventually to Berlin, where she continued till 
her death, which occurred in 1833. Her letters, including apho- 
ristical fragments from her diary, were published the year after 
her death, being pretty equally divided between the thoughts of 
her mind and the ailments of her body—both such as have oc¬ 
curred to few ladies in this world before her. The correspondence 
comprises a large circle of relations and friends, among whom 
we may mention Gustav von )3rinckman—Wilhelm Humboldt 
and his wife—Baron and Baroness de la Motte Fouque—not f$&v 
felting those two illustrious nobles of the literary word, the Marq®p 
de Custine and Prince Piickler Muskau— Sec.., and in all amount 


to three awfully thick volumes of the worjt German paper and 
the closest German print. They are prefaced by a short notice 
from the pen of JVI. Varnhagen, in a strain of conjugal pane¬ 
gyric which leaves no question as to the prevailing felicity of 
iheir union, and where, after giving a minute account of her last 
illness, which may be considered to close the physical side of her 
biography, he sums up the mental one in words too characteristic 
of Rahef and her entourage to be omitted. In self-defence we 
keep as close to the original as possible. 


‘ A woman who has attracted the attention of the world neither by her 
rank, name, beauty, nor brilliancy of circumstance—nor by any literary 
or artistic merits, but solely by the easy and equally balanced control 
over an, in itself, ever true, and withal good and awakening personality 
—who has acted upon the*mgld around her solely by her fijnple daily 
life, and therein, nevertheless, stood Upon an equality with the first 
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of her oine—who has everywhere made such a deepawl 
''impression, and gained so constant an attention and so affec- 
S^icspect—yea, so universal a favour—such a woman may in 
times venture to assert her place as a rare and worthy apparition.’ 

^>riiese words, much as they overflow their meaning, are perhaps 
the Lpst preface to our brief notice of a set of letters which are 
neither interesting nor extraordinary, nor intended to be interest¬ 
ing nor extraordinary, save as the opinions of a private individual, 
utterly undistinguished in any of the usual walks of fame, upon 
various subjects in life, and especially upon herself. Such being 
the case,-while we look for much that is interesting and original, 
we also prepare for more that is useless, partial, and egotistical. 
RahePs mind was of a deeply philosophic cast—or rather of a 
deeply German-philosophic cast—being more especially distin¬ 
guished by that which is at once their glory and their reproach— 
that most pernicious of all mental epicureanisms, which finds 
more pleasure in the process of thought than in the result. 
Lessing said, that if God Almighty were to offer him truth in the 
one hand, and the inquiry of it in the other, he should choose the 
last; and, to compare great people with small, the same may be 
said of Rahel. A simple demonstration gave her no pleasure— 
the plain fact that two and two make four was nothing to her, till 
she had measured and compared it by the rules of her inward 
self, and worked it by an algebraical process of her own, of such 
labyrinthine confusion, that it is no wonder if jive were occasionally 
the result. Instead, therefore, of that picture of life and manners, 
, or history of the times, which on<$ naturally looks for in a conre- 
spjpndcnce extending over a space of more than forty years, and 
'ftfcltiding a period unexampled in history for interest, importance, 
and variety, we are only met by a series of vague reflections and 
sentiments, which belong neither to place nor time—where the 
mind finds no purchase—the imagination no food—the heart no 
comfort, arid the understanding no satisfaction; and where we 
ll&itt Wtta*lively sense of the immense tlifference betwqgn 
a*TJermaiT’and an English public than of anything which the 
work itself contains. 

All her arguments directly and indirectly revolve round two 
centres—her personality and her humanity—in other words, that 
which was proper to Rahel alone, and that which is common to 
all Rahels—and revolve for ever, for they never approach nearer 
the solution of either. As to the humanity, this question is sum¬ 
marily got rid of, for Rahel had a particular objection to the doc¬ 
trine of original sin, as far as respected herself, and attributed all 
the evil in the world to a kind of voluntary perversity and stupidity 
on the part of her neighbours. But ttie personality was a more 

self- 
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self-complacent field, and accordingly the reader is prcsented ^^dij 
a series ,of inward experiences and convictions, which 
philosopher of human nature will be noways surprisHj|| to find'* 
mainly consisting of mere moods, feelings, and temper^—moi^id i 
discontents, visionary expectations, and unbounded vanities, miitod 
up witli much power of head and goodness of heart, whiefe. were 
unfortunately never employed to direct or control them. 

For a mind of her cast, the schools, both literary and philo¬ 
sophical, in which she lived had a powerful and mos| prejudicial 
influence. Goethe was then the ascendant star in the literary 
horizon, and it is well known how unscrupulously he availed him¬ 
self of" the authority of that fame which his great powers had 
given him, to thrust on the public a species of writing morally and 
intellectually unworthy of them. Nor were there mam to tell 
him, like his friend and critic Merck of Darmstadt, upon receiv¬ 
ing his Clavigo: ‘You must not write such stuff 'again—anybody 
could do as well as that.’ For the ladies of Berlin especially, all he 
wrote had equal charms—they were pledged his admjrers for better 
and fin* worse—and influenced, principall y, \vc are willing to sup¬ 
pose, by one of the haudsomest persons authorship ever put on, vied 
with one another, as we shall have some occasion to show, in writing 
the most fulsome nonsense in Ills praise. As to the influence of 
Goethe’s writings upon the young and inexperienced of both s**xes 
in Germany, a long chapter might be given, but sufficient evi¬ 
dence direct ami indirect may be gathered from these works of 
what it really was. To Ilaliers idolatry of him there were no 
bounds—the plain English of her adorations is somewhat startling. 
In the absence of any higher expression she generally calls fijiri 
‘ a God ’—says that life and Goethe are the same to her— 
she is. not in love with him, but only adores him. ‘ lie is Goethe, 
and what appears to him, and vvlxat he says, is true.’ ‘ When 1 
firing hitn before me in thought, tears.stand ininyeyes:—other 
men I love with my own powers—he teaches me to love with 
w . My poet!’ &o. &c. (vol. i. p. 259. )0I / * - m £ 0 +-&-$**'* 
While, therefor^ much of the better Goethe school maybe u- cetl 
in the vigour, brevity, jand oracular strength of a few passages which 
occur, we cannot help suspecting that the gross egotism and ludi¬ 
crous vanity which pervades the rest was equally a leaf out of his 
book,. To judge from all, save a very few of these letters, one would 
think that for Babel's friends there was but one object of interest 
in this world, and that was Rahul's self—that their strength de¬ 
pended on increasing assurances of her extraordinary talents, 
and their consolation on perpetual confessions of her Iranscendant 
virtues, and that any modesty or reserve in the-uianperor extent 
of her disclosures, waC sfspecies of weakness upytcft^iy of herself, 

■ treasonable 
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treasonable to her^riends, aud* fraudulent to mankind in general 
—ili, we are continually reminded of somewhat similar 

afhains io. ‘ Dichtuiuj uud Wahrheit Nor was the system of 
philosophy to which she principally devoted herself without in- 
flujinc:e. The basis of Fichte’s philosophy, differing from the 
Ktcmtesn doctrines of the duality of the soul and the senses, rests 
upon me proposition that adman’s self, or, as the Germans term 
it, Ills ‘ 1,’ is the one sole and absolute principle in tbe world:— 
that all the outer creation, every object out of the I, or, as they 
designate it, every * not 1/ is only recognised by the perceptive 
powers ojf^the 1, and us such has no separate existence, at least 
none that can be proved, but only exists in, by, and through that 
very I:—nay, that it is only by the inward and sole consciousness 
of the I that man knows himself to have an I, and is certified that 
he is bona fide himself, and no one else. And so on, into a sea 
of • IV and ‘ not I*s,’ before which we pause and gather shells in 
reverence ; no longer wondering at Rahel’s preference for this 
letter before every one else in the moral alphabet. Now we can 
readily admit that Rahel had a very clever* 1 of her own, as in¬ 
deed she must have had to make anything of her Fichte, but the 
misfortune was that she looked at it so unceasingly that at length 
she could see nothing else ; whereby the whole perspective of her 
mind became deranged. A boasting genius is somewhat of acon- 
Inftffrtion—but wliat shall we say to a Miss who not only has done 
nothing, but proclaims her resol ution never to enter any of the usual 
lists of mental contention, yet coolly looks on and assures the 
world that she could do better than any there? What shall we 
say to such words as these addrcSscd in sober seriousness by a 
^oung lady to a male friend ?— 

‘ What a friend have you chosen, found, and felt! I understand 
mankind—you entirely—I am capable, two-fold organised, as it were, 
of lending my seal; and possess the enormous power of doubling my¬ 
self, without entangling myself (!). I am as unique us the greatest 
that ever appeared on this earth—the greatest artis>, philosopher, and 
poet is not greater than I. We are of the same element, and belong to 
$w: same rank. No one can console me. No such%isc man exists. I 
am my own consolation—[and Trumpeter].—If you lived in the same 
town with me you would have ah endless enjoyment—you have no idea 
of the everlasting blossoming of my life.*—voh i. p. 266. 

you suppose that anything important, clever, or good can pass 
unobserved by me, as it does by other people ? Impossible! This is 
my great value—by which I know myself to be l, and distinguish myself 
from others. Do you the same, I beg of you—trust quite to me. You 
would lose too much if you did not—of this you may be certtpn, that 
there never yet was the opinion of any person, upon anything, or under 
any circumstances, that ever had influence my thoughts.*—-vol. i. 
p. 238. ‘ Oh ! 
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' * Oh ! the gifts that I have — one haa not &r nothing —I hayetaiiuch to 
suffer for them. My acute knowledge, penetration, and discrimination— 
the great sea in we—my precise, profound, and great hupjpny wg$h 
nature—and then what little consciousness I possess of thi^P^AU this 
costs me much. 1 —vol. i. p. 358. 

Again, lamenting that Goethe had seen so little of her, she 
says: ‘ I pity Goethe^—this was wanting to him—this enjoyment 
the gods granted him not—this Fate denied him—I have liad end¬ 
less good from him—he none from me!’ 

But no separate passages that we can quote can give an idea of 
the arrogant presumption that pervades the whole, nor of the 
perfect honhommie with which it is given. No matter hfw distinct 
the subject, or sudden the emergency, the I is never left behind. 
She seems to look upon it as a kind of house* of refreshment at 
which all mankind were privileged to find an open table, and that 
to shut up the door of * I ’ would be nothing less than starvation 
to her fellow-creatures. **How far these latter subscribed to these 
sentiments—in what light the possessor of such a remarkably un¬ 
common I was regarded by the mere mortals who fiad the honour 
of breathing the same air with her, is another question, and wc 
are not surprised at finding indications of great perplexity as to 
how "they were to treat her. In truth there was something very 
formidable in a genius who was equal to Plato, Raphael, ami 
Shakspcare put together—and very suspicious in a young lady who 
took nobody's opinion or advice, and performed the astonishing 
gymnastic of doubling herself without entangling herself! They 
. .were embarrassed too at being upditly told that they had never seen 
such a being before, and nevef $ould again—that her acquaint¬ 
ance was all that was wanting to make them happy, and herex- 
ample to make them good. Moreover they were hard to convince 
that she praised herself only for their edification, and turned her-:, 
self wrong side outwards.only for their good; and, lastly, were.not 
by any means to be brought to understand why she could not study 
her own ‘ personality ’ in peace, without levelling the grossest 
personalities at theirs. The consequence was that Rahel was very 
unhappy. In the* words of her husband, though meant as a proof 
of her solitary grandeur: ‘ In the midst of a great circle shosfexxl 
alone—neither understood nor appreciated—neither loved nor 
cherished.’ (Rather contradictory, by the way, to what he said 
before.) Nor can we say w r e are much surprised at it. For in¬ 
stance, her friends must have been greatly €miged to her for 
this:— 

‘ How disgusting, degrading, provoking, insulting, nonsensical, mean, 
and low, are those with whom I am surrounded!—those from whom I 
cannot escupe, and whdf so long as*l cannot, cease not to nmecute me. 

A partial 
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A partial escapetdoes not helpline;.one single contamination, one touch, 
makes me dirty—disturbs my nobility. This conflict lasts for ever —as 
, long 0,1 have lived and shall live. How should it end ? And the con- 
'vktiii^not that it shall continue, hut that all my convulsions are in 
vain, and yet that they can only end with my being, brings me near to 
madness.The women whom 1 see bear me utterly down—phy¬ 

sically—my nerves! They completely slacken my thoughts. They arc 
■so astonishingly stale, almost idiotical from want of coherence—and then 
they draw comparisons between themselves and me with such confi¬ 
dence, that only running out of the room can save me.*—vol. i. p. 359. 

Indolent creatures! what business had they to have l’s as well 
as she? 

Again, in the delirium of her agony, she talks of * cool bnmiiuj 
tears,’ and says: ‘ If I were to wear my wounds for outer display, 
as others do their scratches, it would be a perfect slaughter-liouse.’ 
Fortunately the effects of this butchery quickly passed away, for 
the * thousand wounds ’ of the morning never interfered with the 
ball or theatre of the evening. Like most ladiesjof exquisite sen¬ 
sibilities, who are exposed to sufferings And mortifications beyond 
the ’power of speech to express, the worst cut of all was that 
Rallel lived to tell them. Indeed she hints more than once that 
the relinquishing of life was the sign of a low order of intellect, 
and that people had no occasion to die at all if they had but the 
strength of mind to keep alive. ‘ A person like me can only die 
out of inadvcrtance —this I feel in the most lively way.’ 

Perhaps the most melancholy feature of the book is the lofty 
tone with which she affects to* treat those inconveniences, which 
her own arrogance and vanity brought ppon her, only as the 
natural price for her immeasurable superiority to the rest of man¬ 
kind. That species of self-made persecution which a certain class 
of individuals allege in proof of their religious faith, Rahel simply 
assigns as that of her genius. But in the wise words of old 
Christopher North, in his most beautiful JVIorning Monologue, 
‘ All who sin suffer—whether they have genius or no.’ What 
can be more truly melancholy than to trace the reckless disorder 
of fancy—the mere ttte montec state of exaltation which she mis¬ 
takes for the holy laws of her being ? No help from without, 
no restraint from within—all disorder—all excitement—dreams, 
philosophy, nerves, feelings—in one page the most morbid rc- 
pinings at the, state of life into which it had pleased God to call 
her—in the heft, the most high-stalking protestations of an equa¬ 
nimity which it was impossible for her, of herself, to maintain— 
the mere mental machinery left to run riot as it would, and as 
such interesting to the Christian philosopher—but how painfully 

As 
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As to the circumstance of RaUel’s being a Jewess, andi^e kind 
of* interest which naturally attaches to a woman of talent belong'’ 
ing to this people, the reader has by this time probably found out 
that Rahel was too strictly the German to be anything, Vnlether 
JeW or Christian. She seems on some occasions to have suffered 
a little from that prejudice which, rightly considered, is far more 
inexcusable in the so-called liberal German of the present times 
than the hottest zeal of reH^iifcus persecution was in his forefather; 
for she exclaims, f How disgusting it is to be a Jewess 1 ’ and 
speaks with bitterness of her ‘ false birth.’ But, in general, she 
treats it lightly enough, and now and then as if she were, in fact 
proud of the distinction. No such inconsistencies can surjMse us. 
Of her conversion to Christianity, we can safely say there is not 
a trace of it in these letters. She signs herself Rahel Levin, 
May 7th, 1811, and Rahel Robert, on the 8 th of June following, 
\\ ithout any allusion to the intervening change, though writing to 
an intimate friend. She devotes, nevertheless, many weary'pages 
io long-winded arguments upon religion—places Jesus Christ 
and Frederick the Second in the same category — and stints 
up a chapter of incomprehensibilities with this profound Senti¬ 
ment :— 1 Thus l fancy religion to be—the moment you want it, 
you havd it.’ 

The Germans have said that Raliel’s opinions had nothing to 
do with Christianity, which wc perfectly admit; and that she no¬ 
where attacked Scripture, which we could as easily deny. But, 
granting it to be true, it were*bettor if she had; for the silence 
on this subject of a-writer who 411-0 fosses to devote her whole 
thoughts to inward inquiry and examination, presumes that there 

was no occasion for her to refute what nobody troubled them- 

•• 

selves to maintain. She was enough of a philosopher to know 
that one opposite necessitates another, and that doubt could have 
no place where belief had none. 

This following letter to a female friend is one of the highest 
character in the correspondence. She writes best anil easiest to 
women ; for while Rahel denied the existence of that delicate and 
indescribable difference of manner which every woman assume*, 
on addressing a man, she proved it beyond all question by 
forced jlone of freedom she could alone substitute lor it. But,-«jSr 
usual, the mainspring is the same. v*, 

* ‘ To Madame -, Drescl(m*&p 

‘ Berlin , iisepf. 14, 1810. 

‘ That you have not gained more by my society is as much a surprise 
to me as to you ; and this it is which oftentimes provoked me when I 
appeared to he angry with something quite different. Not but what you 
have immeasurably gained <rince our ^quaiut^ice. 'pie whol^porizojj 
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of yov^jdeas is enlightened—a whole desert of oMppinions, judgments, 
an® wishes driven aside—whole fields sown with new seed—your mind 
vis beo|fee more pliable and independent—your eye is filled with a hew 
world—‘In absurd and delusive one rolled away. Netheroheless, in the 
general tenor of your being, you have not gained. And now is it pos- 
sib^, to admire an honesty of mind in another without immediately ac- 
ciuirStg the same?—without being the same? Power of exercise, capa¬ 
bility of mind, strength of head, goodness of heart, its sensibilities and 
wealth—good—all this one can admire without possessing; but how cun 
you admire and prize, an earnest striving to bring this all into harmony, 
a true knowledge of the inmost soul and conscience, without always 
and foT^wver practising that which you admire! Mun cau hardly alight 
explain what the will is; but every one sees, looking within, and every 
one hears, listening within, that there is in him an uttermost will, dis¬ 
tinguished from the various split fragments—a will which harmonises 
with our best convictions, which is the purest, and, as far as is known 
to us, the best will. This, in harmony with all our efforts, with all our 
outer actions, makes truly love-worthy, if alone love-worthy. If you, 
theiefore, my friend, love me, this point must attract you, t)iis sun warm 
and.lead you.* I have not that extraordinary 1 mind which people so ex¬ 
travagantly impute to me—[Where’s the poet ?]—or, rather, thousands 
and thousands of people have the bhiuc. Understanding, most people, 
and hundreds of my acquaintances, possess move than I—[Where's the 
philosopher?].—Acquirements and talents, I have Atone at all —[Where’s 
the artist?].—Nevertheless, a certainty of opinion, a right and peculiar 
judgment about all these things, I have. In the strength of my honesty, 
i u the great and pervading harmony ofUah my qualities, in the inex¬ 
tricable coherence and indissoluble coalition of my mind and my dis¬ 
position, in my never-ceasing watchfulness over all of them, in my uu- 
nitimidated boldness under any extravagant results of my opinions or 
conduct (so soon as I have recognised both to be right),—in this is my 
whole attraction, and this only earns love. Whoever loves me for any¬ 
thing else, deceives me or himself—lies, or is silly. • Therefore it is that 
assurances of love so seldom please me; but, rather, often provoke me. 
But how dues my heart run over, losing itself in another, when I really 
am convinced that it has been touched and moved % mine ! 

* In the name of all that cau be culled friendship in the world, take 
not this letter amiss. It is the best I have ever written you. I will ex¬ 
plain to you. I thought till to-day, or properly till yestei day, till your 
lefjfer camc, that I could never tell you the whole truth; that it was too 
hftjfsh; that it referred too personally to your inward self—that I should 
wound and not. alter. But your letter was so naive, that it gave me 
hopes of finding suffnission—and, unhoped-for by myself, here is this 
letter. I have n<#§r spoken to you so much of yourself before, but if 
you look back to every line I ever wrote you, you will find this letter the 
foundation-text of all. I bore it always in my soul, only I occasionally 
flattered, because I would not wound. But often I bordered close on the 
truth. If .possible, things shall become otherwise between us—better— 
tr^er/—vol. i. p. 48®. m . 

Fine" 
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Fine sentiments, perhaps, but helpless in practice, and useless 
in advice. The friend did not comprehend them, and Rase! 
never acted upon them. This letter is tolerably distinct, bnlffjisually 
when Rahel gets among the uncertain shadow's of her inward I, 
she loses her reader and herself in a jugglery of words and mys¬ 
tification of sense, in which we detect nothing but that uncling 
national symptom—the cloudy spectrum upon the understanding 
which results from the overstraining of the mental sight. In 
these moods, therefore, she is utterly untranslatable—her thoughts 
are of too large and rambling a pattern for the mind to take in at 
once—the eye cannot keep open to the end of an idea, and while 
we are winking it from sheer exhaustion, the beginning has 
escaped us. Nor is this all; for the reader has to contend with 
every outward disadvantage as well. Careless writing—false 
printing—all the parts of punctuation helter-skelter, as if they 
had been dusted indiscriminately on the page—new words coined 
—old ones spelt wrong—compound words some of which cat tjjeir 
own meanings before they have done, and others, like ladders tied 
together to a giddy height, make you shudder to climb them. 
Wc have often thought that German was the last language with 
which a German was fit to be trusted, and never more so than 
now. She says herself, f More ( Jerman, more confused letters than 
mine, no one can write.’ And again, in her ineffable modesty : 

* Neither I nor Jean Paid can write !’ 

At the same time, while* she would spend a world of words 
without a single idea, no one cpn occasionally condense an idea 
into fewer words. Goethe-likc, she hits here and there upon a 
truth, and gives it as she finds it—a seedling thought in a bed full 
of useless or noxious weeds. We select these from a number of 
aphorisms :—■ *« 

* Why should I not be natural?—I know nothing better to affect.’ 

* In the lowest chamber there is a romance, if we knew all hearts.’ 

* I no longer envy any man, but for that which no man has.’ 

1 A stoue may have a history, but only a creature with consciousness 
a destiny. Most men have only a history.* 

‘ One becomes lonely in life, in spite of the many new children.* j- 

‘ It may almost be said that only those individuals grow ol&,^flto 
were nothing more than young.* ^ <' 

* What is rightly understood, and rightly expressed in the present, 
suits also for past and future, and by that sign n^py be known to be 

true.* ■ 

* To think is to dig, and then to measure with the plummet. Many 
have no strength to dig—others no courage or handiness to lower the 
plummet.* 

Rahel appears Xo iy*, if w%jgay say so, the very worst mother 
. to her own mind— so bcfoole%with adlnirat&jti for everything it 

said, 
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saiJ* that she lost the power of distinguishing when it was giving 
her real gold, or putting her off with tinsel. She could dig, but 
what&lfer she turned up was the same to her—-a patch ol mud 
and a diamond are ticketed with the same care, e. <j .:— 

*■ ‘Always to love the same, or something else, is constancy!—not to 
lie'Hie to love inconstancy.’ 

A highly popular sentiment in practice, though no one, that 
we remember, had ever the frankness to admit it in prose before. 

1 R. is a very ignorant man. He only knows what lie has learnt, and 
that is little, because one can only learn what one already knows.’ 

‘ A tlfbught has almost hammered my head in two—namely, that the 
future does not conic towards us, does not lie before us, but streams from 
behind over our heads / * 

This must surely have been hammered out upon some occasion 
when Raliel was walking backunrr/s / 

‘ Do you know how I define fondness? The wit of love.’ 

* Innocence is beautiful:—virtue, a plaster-p-a scar—au operation.’ 

If this last has any meaning, it is very little to Hahel’s credit. 
In another of her aphorisms the sense is unfortunately too 
plain:— 

1 A ready-packed travelling carriage, or' a dagger, every one should 
'have at hand, that, when he feels inclined, he may instantly depart.’ • 

Her description of Jean Paul is jjood—the reader swallowing 
first the usual dose of vanity:— 

* On Sunday Jean Paul was With me. I was humorous. I had 
exactly eight humorous days, full of curious expressions and hon-mols 
not lie—that was right. He has something particularly tranquillising 
about him. Never was a man’s exterior so utterly different to what 1 
had imagined it—not an idea of the comical. He looks acute, and his 
forehead battered with thoughts, as with bullets. He speaks earnestly, 
softly, composedly, and orderly—listens so willingly, I could almost.say 
sweetly and parentally, that I could never have believed it was Richter.’ 

By and bye she sees him again, and we are favoured with this 
piece of mock solemnity, in explanation of a certain moral which 
supjioses to be a phenomenon peculiar to herself : namely, that 
feeling of the ‘ altered eye ’ with which we regard scenes wc are 
.about to leave ;— 

* A few days before my departure for Paris, I was looking out of the 
window with Jean Paul, towards the J iiger Strnsse, and said to him, 
“ | can’t make it out. I shall set off for Paris in a week, and since my 
journey has been quite settled all the most familiar objects have become, 
as it were, strange to me. I no longer recognise the comer over the 
way. It is as if I were ^poking igti a stroige street.” It was true. 
Thereupon he said,|uite lost in Mm»«lf, an$ almost with a shake of hia. 

head, 
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bend, “ That is a great fantasia —you have a great fantaue /” •“ How 
so ?? said I. He, however, kept silence, and so did I.*—vol. i. p. 368. 

And so do we—possibly from the identical reason that influenced 
Jean Paul. But what an indefinite grandeur there is in this 
almost, shake of the head—Lord Burleigh’s nod was nothing. 

It was somewhat difficult to speak the honest truth to^lady 
who considered herself appointed to utter and not to hear it; but 
"as far 95 the restraints of a short acquaintance, and the courtesy 
of a gentleman would permit, the amiable Richter gave those 
monitory hints and cautions, which, to us, seem the plainest index 
to his real opinion. Fearful of the loss he might incur by not 
bentf? made aware of those talents which others were apt to pa^p 
over, she had desired that some of her letters should be showh 
him, and in a short note hereupon, he says :— 

* May your heRrt not be misunderstood—but also not by — yourself.. 
May your fellow-creatures, since you often, as 1 believe, act equally as 
you write , without orthography , may your fellow-creatures not overkwk 
your intellectual worth.’—vol. i. p. 369. 

It is in vain to expert much of the external world from one, who,, 
in the first place*, stripped everything of its hones and muscles for 
the mere vanity of stuffing it out with pegs and skewers of her own, 
and, in the second, noticed nothing but \vlia#aflected her person, 
or redounded to her praise. Nevertheless, the utter absence of 
all external topics, in times and placeslien it must have re¬ 
quired the greatest ingenuity, or the most egregious indifference, 
to avoid mentioning them, is 0119 of the most marked character¬ 
istics in the book. The simooft of the French Revolution had 
swept across Europe—its atrocities were fresh in every heart and 
mouth—but, excepting a disgusting brag that she would lay her 
head under the guillotine if such and such an idea, too trivial 
to mention, e\er occurred to any one but herself, not an allusion 
is made to the times in which she lived. She spends a winter of 
the first consulate of Napoleon in the saloons of Paris, where 
everything reminded her how recent was the then structure of 
society, and how bloody had been the fall of that preceding it, 
but, excepting once calling her sister 4 clear citoyenne ,’ no hint^is 
given of the scenes around. On such occasions the philosopher, 
poet, and artist are all mute alike, or break silence only in a way 
which does none of them credit. For the most profound remark 
that she has to offer—the sum of her intensest thoughts—is, that 
Paris appears to her r a crowded-together Germany.’ Begging 
Rahcl’s pardon, we humbly conceive that it would take a good 
many * crowded-together Germanics ’ to make one Paris or any¬ 
thing like it. We kijow no choree of compression that Can re- 
jydve choke-damp into ^tughing-gas. 


Even 
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Even when she does affect to describe outer scenes, it is merely 
a list of items without colour, light, or shadow. She tells imfbat 
a partrjjr"consisted of so many individuals—that they laughed—ate 
anchovies—that she was charming—and that the sun set—and 
then complacently adds, ‘ there you have the evening, framed and 
gl&^Stk’ 

As we have said before, the only episode of any positive interest 
throughout these weary 1800 pages, occurs during her residence 
at Prague, when her thoughts were diverted, as far as in them lay, 
from the ceaseless adulation of self, no less bv the objects of 
suffering around her, than by her anxiety for the fate of M. Varu- 
<$iagen, and of one who, it is evident, was far more dear, .'This was 
'Alexander von Mar wit/, whose position towards her, as the be¬ 
trothed of another, was such as poor English matter-of-fact people 
can as little comprehend as approve. For it requires no remark¬ 
able sagacity in such matters to perceive that her letters to Mar wit/, 
are written in a strain of tenderness and passion with which her 
calm and discreet effusions to her more legitimate lover contrast so 
^strongly, that we are equally puzzled to account for the principles 
of the bride who could pen, as for those of the widower who could 
print them. But let this be—it would be far more puzzling if 
those who are wrong in their religion could be right iri their 
morality. As for young Marwitz himself, his share in this trans¬ 
action appears to have been very blameless, and indeed from some 
of his own letters which are inserted, and from his subsequent 
history, it is impossible not to feyl the strongest interest in his fate. 
Endowed with those feelings and talents, which, in the absence of a 
healthy direction, heroine a torment instead of a pleasure to their 
owner—now aiming at a degree of perfection beyond the power 
of human nature to attain—now, at the commonest impediment, 
weary oflifc before its race had begun—fanciful in health, morbid 
in temper — wild, excitable, romantic, and four-and-twenty— 
Rahel was just the last person on earth fitted to become his 
friend and adviser. The chief attraction on his part towards her, „ 
therefore, seems to have consisted in the liberty of expressing 
those diseased feelings, which only gained mastery over him by the 
act of uttetance: while she rhapsodizes in return on the r unutter¬ 
able vulgarity’ of all things under the sun—the unheard-of tor¬ 
tures she had suffered before her moral lungs could breathe the 
coatee atmosphere of human nature—the wonderful discoveries 
of her mind, and the enormous capacities of her heart, of which 
latter she gives him sufficient demonstration in manifold tender 
reproaches and enamoured protestations, which, at forty years of 
age, were more safe than credible to indulge. 

Nor is this the only instance of that confusion of right and 
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wrongs to which a harsher name might be given, which occuri'in 
th<#ojj*M*ers. Mabel's acquaintance with royalty, in the person of 
Prince Louis Ferdinand, brother to the late King of Prussia, 
was evidently, and naturally, a matter of no small pride to her ; 
unfortunately, however, the best way she can devise for convincing 
her correspondents of her excessive intimacy with the Prince, 
consists in assuring them that he even consulted her upon such 
•matters, too common in Prince Louis* life, which a modest woman 
would as little have stood to listen to from a king's brother as from 
a tinker's! We have no intention of impugning '^at perfect 
respectability in Rahel, for the security of which various outward 
causes seem to have strongly provided; but, with such facts as 
these before us, we are justified in pronouncing that it sprung 
rather from circumstance than principle. In the. of Scrip¬ 

ture, *She condemned herself in the things she allowed.’ r * 

To return, however, to Marwitz. Plunged in a stale of the 
most pitiable mental depression, he appears to have paid as little 
attention to the more personal parts ol’ Rahel's letters, as to her 
complaints at his indifference. So desperate, in truth, was the 
derangement of his mental health, tb$t, at one time he confesses 
the temptation to suicide to have bec%$>«sy within him, though 
withheld by the horror of laying profane hands on what he ac¬ 
knowledges to be * a holy and beautiful vessel.’ Soon after this, 
all Germany rang with the fate of the wretched Henry von 
Klcist, a friend of Rahel's, who first committed murder, and then 
suicide; and thus we find her writing to one, the nature of whose 
own inward struggles had been so recently revealed to her:—• 

‘ I should have written to you lately, but I was taken up with Henry 
Kleist’s death. When life is over, nothing further can be said. In 
Kleist, this act did not astonish me. Life was harsh with him—he was 
true—and Buffered much. You know how I think of suicide. I cannot, 
bear that the wretched should suffer to the dregs. The truly great and 
infinite, if one conceives it, one can approach in all ways—none of us 
can comprehend it. We must rely on the Divine Goodness, and shall 
that cease immediately after a pistol-shot? Shall unhappiness' of every 
kind assault me—shall every miserable fever, every log, eveify mof-tile, 
every accident be allowed to destroy me, and not I myself ? Snail I lie 
condemned to languish upon beds of misery and sickness, and, by parti¬ 
cular favour, live to he a happy imbecile of eighty, .and from thirty see 
myself grievously deteriorate? I am glad that my noblefriend, for friend, 
in my tears, I bitterly call after him, did dot endure the unworthy.*— 
vol. i. p. 5^f>. 

w 

She adds, however, with a sort of Lady Sale coolness,—' I know 
nothing of Kleist’s dea^jb, except that he first shot a woman, and 
then himself! ’—However shocked, we have no business to be 

surprised 
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surprised at the awful impiety of this letter. What wonder if 
those who rely only on their own strength should quit the 'C04|i||t 
when that fails them! 

No matter, also, that in all this tirade there was no fixed prin¬ 
ciple ; that, a few letters after, we find Rahel preaching unqualified 
resignation, and herself as its sublimest example; her words had 
gone forth; and, though guiltless of the blood of Marwitz, they re¬ 
turned to her, after many years, stained with that of one of the 
loveliest and most deeply-tried of her own sex, the hem of whose 
garment she was not worthy to touch. But of that tragedy here¬ 
after. 

After a period of utter mental stagnation, after forming numerous 
plans of life, and rejecting them all in turn, Mar witz’s energies 
suddenly kindled at the sufferings of his country, and, rousing 
himself from his lethargy, he threw himself into that army of 
defence which held many an enthusiastic volunteer like himself. 
We Jose sight of him till he re-appears thus in Prague:— 

‘Yesterday my door opened, and Marwitz stood before me, his arm in 
a sling, very thin, but otherwise well, with eight wounds. At Kosswig, 
not far from Dcbs&u, his horse was shot under him, and fell upon his 
thigh j he could not rise, his troop passed on. The Poles fell upon 
him, pierced him with their lances, beat him with their clubs, so that 
the sword fell from his hand, struck him a great wound in the head, 

* three wounds on the right arm, and others elsewhere. A Polish lieute¬ 
nant saved him; his name Skrynecki; to him be good done wherever 
he be found; offered him his purse, and took him prisoner. So they 
took him to Wittenberg, where he yas locked up with eighty more in 
the most horrible way. Thence to Leipzig, and so round; he had given 
no parole, and escaped after long adventures one night in the pouring 
rain. Germans helped him, and so he came through a part of Bavaria, 
through Weimar, Saxony, and arrived here yesterday, with a piece of 
black bread in a coarse handkerchief, and a peasant’s slop on his 

shoulders.What do you say to Marwitz’s luck ? The best I have 

forgotten. As he lay wounded, a Pole clapped hig musket to his fore¬ 
head, pulled the trigger, but it missed fire.’—vol. iR p. 111. , ^ 

The return of Marwitz was now the signal for thousands 
similar scenes. 

* We have had, since the affair of Dresden,’ she writes, ‘ a countless 
number af wounded. These sons of misery lay by thousands crammed 
together in the narrow streets, some in carts, others 011 the hare stones, 
under a pouring rain. I shall never forget the time. The government 
was not prepared for so many, one would have thought for none. The 
inhabitants did as in the old patriarchal times; they hound them up, 
they fed them in the streets, and on the floors of the houses. Jewish 
maidens were the most skilful. One woman bound three hundred in a 
day; in short, the impossible was done, but there was uo stopping the 
misery.*—vol. ii. p. 120. r * ** 

VOL. LXX1I1. NO. CXLV. M Rab®J*H« 
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Rahel now appears in a much more amiable light. She bl$Bs 
the wounded, comforts the sick, collects money, cooks provision, 
scrapes lint, and, except for an occasional lament over the loss of 
an invaluable idea, which nobody had any time to attend to, and 
a certain egotistical habit of phraseology, informing us how often 
she wept, &c., seems to forget herself in the pressing misery. 
The women of Germany came forward to assist with a wil¬ 
lingness of heart and hand which soon resolved itself into the 
well-known Wbhlthiitigkeit's Verein, or Benevolent Association. 
Their charitable emulation, and the patience of the poor sufferers, 
form a touching picture. She thus writes to Varnhagen:— 

‘Ah! you should see our Prussians—the modesty ! the wounds!—and 
they thick it must all be so! They won’t even take a shirt, and never 
return after you have once helped ihem. “ Ah ! how can I accept so 
much?” says the commonest soldier; “You do too much for me.” 
And then I tell them that I am only an agent for others. Everybody 
tries to have Prussians to help; I weep! We do what is possible. 
Have you heard from Berlin ? Rich people cannot procure the wounded 
to succour; they are snatched away. Everybody takes some. The 
impossible happens there. Madame Halle made known that she had 
still room for six, and received answer that none more were to he had 
foT money. I weep much! O God, guide that one heart! [Napoleon’s ?]. 
JjCt the good triumph! N o war! peace, benevolence! Adieu, Auguste! *. 
—vol. ii. p. 127. 

Meanwhile, Marwitz had regained health, but not strength. 
Nevertheless, he insisted on rejoining the army, and entered, 
November, 1813, as staff officer*in the first brigade of Bliicher’s 
corps, though, as Rahel mournfully observes, * with an arm still 
too weak to hold his horse.’ At first she heard of and from him, 
then all intelligence ceased, equally of him and of Varnhagen, 
and a period of great anxiety lor her intervenes. At length, in 
the April of the following year £he hears of Varnhagen safe at 
Paris, and writes i$ her joy, ‘ Now only Marwitz fails, but I hope. 
Depend upon it he will find his way once more to me, with his 
limbs and his linen both pierced through.* But her presentiments 
were false. Where he fell no one knew, but the brave Marwitz 
was never heard of more ! 

With the termination of the war Rah el’s style somewhat changes. 
She married immediately, and either in the comfort of a settled 
home, or in the necessity of submitting for the first time in her 
life to the will of another, seems to have bid adieu to her imaginary 
sorrows, or to have learned the lesson of concealing them. She 
became humbler in her opinion of herself, and more charitable in 
that of vpthers, but as for plain truth or sound wisdom we must 
own we find as little -Hi it in Madame Varnhagen as in Made • 
J * r moiselle 
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^jpiselle Levin. Here and there we hit upon a feeling or a sen¬ 
sible passage, but generally the net of words is iod thick for any 
idea to be extricated—too many leaves for any blossom, much less 
fruit, to be expected. The Germans talk much of the wonderful 
charm she exercised over the minds of others, the skill with Which 
she advised the doubtful and consoled the afflicted;—but we we 
slow to believe in a mode of consolation which neither proceeded 
from nor pointed to the only source, or that the blind could lead 
,the blind without both falling into the ditch. They also say that 
from an enlightened Jewess she became a mystic Christian —what 
this latter means their well-beloved Dr. Strauss may explain.* 
So much of her Jewish 'doctrines, however, still adhered to her 
that she looked for a third revelation , and believed that all power 
might be summed up in one cabalistic word, the Tetra-grammaton 
of her forefathers; and that this word was * the Word spoken of in 
the Bible ! * At the same time she professed herself a follower of 
the St. Simonian doctrines, inveighing loudly against those bonds 
of marriage which she had just entered, so that her opinions 
altogether present a rich medley. The letters to M. Varnhagen, 
who was, of course from necessity, much absent from her, are 
nevertheless full of affectionate protestations; but there is a strain¬ 
ing after intellectuality, an arguing, and speechifying, which ill 
replaces the ease of conjugal equality, and tells of that disparity 
which every year only increased. 

M. Varnhagen is known in Germany as the author of three 
agreeable volumes of * Reminiscences’—volumes which present 
in variety and interest of topic and frequently in unaffected 
vigour of language, a striking contrast to the inane rhapsodies now 
before us.j He informs us that the picture of his late wife can 
only be completed by a larger exhibition of her letters, and that 
such may be looked for in the course of some years. We ear¬ 
nestly hope before then he may be engaged in a second marriage. 

And now for the picture of another lady, who, in comparison 
with Rahel’s weary pace, dances so lightly and nimbly before us, 
that it is hard to say whether the pleasure of the exchange be 
most owing to the bright thoughts we have gainer], or the dull 
ones we have escaped. The transition is too sudden from the 
sickly, awkward, overstrained old woman—from whose halting, 
stumbling, and confused perorations os little rhyme as reason is 
to be gpt-r-to the healthy, merry, mischievous young creature , 

* The most Able account and also refutation of this writer, and others of his clsm in 
Germany, will be found in the appendix to the first volume of Milman’s * Christianity,* 
p. IIS. , s 

f The descriptions of the battle of Wagram, of the Congress of \ forma, and ef 
Napoleon himself at Puis, do especial credit to M. tfrrahagen's talents. We .are 
surprised that his ‘ DenkwUrdigkeiten ’ have hot been trannhted into English. A 

M 2 whose?* 
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whose flowing and brilliant effusions need but the wand of a pqpj$U 
to arrange themselves into verse. Even Bettina’s worst nonsense 
is refreshing after Rahel’s best sense, Frau von Araim’s most im¬ 
pudent lies delightful after Frau van Varphagen’s most pompous 
truisms. Rahel’s mind was a heavy complicated machine, difficult 
to ^eta-going, and always out of repair; Bettina’s a logan-stone, 
which a child’s hand could put in motion. One can hardly 
imagine that they had both drunk from the same fountain, au4 
wcreboth infected by the same poison; the action is so different-— 
to the one an exhilarating draught, to the other a narcotic dose. 

Bettina Brentano was born at Frankfort, rather earlier, we are 
informed, in the last century than a lively imagination usually 
allows her to suppose. She came of a family well-known lor 
great talent, being granddaughter to the celebrated Sophie de la 
Roche, sister to the novelist Clemens Brentano, and cousin, in 
no remote degree, to that brilliant and highly inventive writer 
Baron Miinchhausen, whose mantle, in the division of the family 
property, fell upon her at an early age. 

The name of Bettina is celebrated, wherever modern German 
literature has extended, for its connexion with Goethe, her cor¬ 
respondence with whom, under the title of ‘ Goethe’s Correspond¬ 
ence with a Child,’ forms the chief subject of this notice. Setting 
aside the prestige of Goethe’s name, this work is too remarkable 
not to have attracted much notice, and provoked much discussion; 
and those have been equally wrong .who have endeavoured to deny 
its beauties as those who have sought to defend its principles. 
To do it at all justice, they*must be considered separately. 
Judging the book, therefore, apart from the duties of life and laws 
of society, we see in it only the picture of a young, gifted, 
feminine mind, dashing its thoughts out before it in the first fling 
of health, hopes, and spirits; deterred by no warnings of experi¬ 
ence, nor fears of consequences; bjpi pelting on, just as the humour 
took it, with a stream of ideas, unbroken, unforced, clear, full, and 
sparkling; now lulling us with its dreamy sounds, now flinging 
the spray in mischief in our faces, but in every mood making 
such sweet music of words, that we wonder, perhaps, hut stop not 
to inquire, where they all come from. Description 's JSfeWna’s 
forte; whatever she touches becomes viable to the eye, hr musical 
to the ear. Be it the simplest object in nature, or the ipost 
distorted creation of fancy, she always leaves a pictureJsf&ind. 
What matter, then, if the source of the fountain be sometimes a - 
mere fable, and 1 that Bettina, in default of real adventures, amuses , 
herself v ith inventing a number of fictitious ones, merely as themes 
for her imagination to improvise upon; what does it signify if she 
givesuii long ctescripjjens of how she climhs trees, leaps chasms, 
<m*r- ’ w ■ and 
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plunges into torrents; tells about writing letters in cattle-cribs, 
falling asleep on tops of walls till the cockchafers awake her, and 
passing the night alone on mountain tops; or relates how she hid 
herself on the bleaching ground, and was watered under thalirten, 
or couched beneath Goethe’s great coat, and peeped at the Duke 
of Weimar through the firm-boles; with endless other feats, of 
r Which no one, we conclude, believes a word ?—We look upon 
them all merely as a succession of poetical episodes, or picturesque 
vignettes, too true to nature to make it of any importance whether 
they be true to fact; as a set of amusing stories, in short; and only 
wish she had had the good sense to give them out for nothing else. 

In truth, it is not the imaginations but the realities of these 
letters which are the offensive part. The moment we are com¬ 
pelled to believe what we read, all defence for Bettina vanishes. 
Had Goethe’s name been expunged from the work, and hef 
rhapsodies addressed, as far as the public was concerned, to an 
imaginary lover, they would have been judged by the laws of 
the imagination; but as it is, their very {flesh and blood makes 
them disgusting. The mere putting down in black and white 
a description of such feelings, without the cover or the licence 
of poetry, gives them a grossness from which the purest mind 
or the most voluptuous taste would equally shrink. But when 
we bring before us the picture of the old blasae matron, with 
whom lolly is no longer innocence, nor licence ignorance, peer¬ 
ing with grey hairs and spectacled eyes over the passionate 
effusions of her youth, correcting the spelling here, and adding a 
comma there, and then sending forth her levities and frailties, 
without a rag of palliation, bare to the world, we lose all remnant 
of consideration or sympathy for the young girl, in disgust for the 
old fool who has so little respected her. 

And what, we ask, have these letters gained by their connexion 
with the name of Goethe—ejfiOept to show him forth in a more 
heartless and unprincipled light than even the worst of his work# 
had hitherto done? For him Bettina was a mere experiment* 
a young heart with woman’s first and passionate love in 
full play, and all woman's modesty and reserve utterly cast aside 
it is toi^hoped, even in Germany)—and Goethe 
with his note-book looking coolly on, to take down whatever it 
could or would say. No matter that the stream of her heart’# 
blood came faster and faster, bearing with it innocence as well as 
peace of mind, and leaving behind the fever as well as the ex¬ 
haustion of passion—it was in surgical phrase ‘ a curious case,* 
and further than that Goethe had no interest in it. Does any one 
ask, how could this be ? we answer, he was writing bis Wahlvcr- 
wand&chaften —(‘ Elective Attractions ’)—time, , .*■- 
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But will the Germans really endeavour to persuade us that ‘lip? 
almost sexagenarian Goethe, ripe in this world’s experience and 
knowledge, was not • as aware of the natural course and conse¬ 
quence of a lawless ^attachment as the simplest Christian who 
rests his conviction on a text ?—or that the practised observer of 
mankind did not perfectly well know that that development of 
her mind, for which alone he affects to have permitted these 
errings of her heart, was only to be reached, on such a road,' 
through the portals of guilt or sorrow ? What woman was ever 
the better for a misplaced affection, except in a way which he 
who could encourage one would either have despised or ridi¬ 
culed ? Not that Goethe encouraged her, they will say—oh ! no— 
When the Duke of Saxe Weimar approaches, he desires her to 
have done with her play; and when her letters become too im¬ 
portunate, answers them by the hand of his secretary; but other¬ 
wise, his cry is like the daughters of the horse-leech, * more, 
more! * 

As for Bettina, her countrymen and women have endeavoured 
to set up a defence for her, by alleging that her love for Goethe 
was not of a real but of a platonic nature; but in urging this, 
instead of palliating her false position, they, in point of fact, take 
away its only excuse. 

This is Bettina’s account of her ow n history as far as relates to 51 
these letters. We give it also as a specimen of German life and 
education. She was living, a mere child, with her grandmother 
at Offenbach, when she made the acquaintance of Gunderode, a 
young canoness, or lay sister, attached to a convent at Frankfort; 
and became so fond of her, that she ran doily from Offenbach to 
see her, peeping through the key-hole of the convent door till it 
was opened—or, if it was closed for service, Bettina, according to 
her own account, climbed a poplar close to the chapel window, 
mounting a branch higher at ever^Nfresh verse, and reading in the 
mass-book downwards through the windows. This Gunderode 
Bettina describes as a lovely being, with soft blue eyes, and 
tender fair skin, and a mind to correspond—who wrote verses, 
and wandered along the corridors of the convent, with the black 
robes of the order flowing around her, more like a spirit of air 
than a creature of earth. The two friends read ‘ Werter* together, 
and talked much of suicide—and Gunderode said, ‘ Much would 
I learn, much grasp with my mind, and then die earlyand 
these words Bettina never forgot. After ‘Werter’ had been 
Swallowed, Gunderode, as was natural and proper, thought it high 
time to put her young pupil upon a course of philosophy. # 

‘ What she thus communicated to me she required that I should un¬ 
derstand, ary^then wifMI down again in my own way. This I did; but 

when 
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wen I brought my treatises : to her, she was filled with astonishment! 
There was never the remotest idea in them of what she had told me1 
I insisted, however, that I had so understood her, and she called these 
treatises revelations , heightened with the sweetest colours of*un ecsfafyc 
imagination * —vol. i. p. 81. 

- Then they separate, and Gunderode writes Bettina long letters, 
in which she assures her, for her comfort, that the world will 
never understand her—and talks of mines of soul, and fountains 
of thought, and new auroras, and magic caves, and deep wells, 
and crystal palaces, and bridges of sunbeams, &c., all which 
Bettina frankly owns was as incomprehensible to her young mind 
as the philosophy which had preceded. Nevertheless, she en¬ 
deavours to answer in kind—her imagination becomes excited— 
she lives in a new world — colours and tones are mixed up 
wonderfully together—the ball of heaven rolls itself round her 
—the stars dance in armies before her—flowers start up and reach 
to the firmament, casting golden shadows—a silvery music rings in 
her ears—she no longer distinguishes tl^e real from the imaginary 
world—no longer knows whether she is waking or sleeping—her 
feet quit the ground—she skims along the air! In this state she 
writes to Gunderode, she knows not what—the young canoness 
comes instantly to see her—looks anxiously in her eyes, and, in a 
few days, as might reasonably be expected, Bettina lies on her bed, 
raving with fever. In a fortnight the delirium leaves her; and 
Gunderode vows never to teach her philosophy again. 

The next time the friends meet, Gunderode came joyously 
towards her, with sparkling eyetf, and said, ‘Yesterday I spoke to 
a surgeon, and he told me 'that it was very easy to kill oneself* 
—upon which she opened her dress, and showed Bettina the 
vulnerable spot. At this, alarm took possession of the child, and 
she wrung her hands in passionate sorrow and anger, entreating 
her friend not to leave her—bhit Gunderode remained ‘ cold and 
pale, with quivering lips/ At length, aftet a scene in which 
Bettina storms and weeps herself tired, she persuades herself that 
it is all a joke, and, next day, brings to the convent a yonng 
French hussar officer, with high bear-skin cap—the handsomest 
man in Frankfort; and, introducing him to Gunderode, says, 

‘ There—I have brought you a lover; he shall make your nfe 
dear to you! * 

Again they meet: and this time Gunderode shows her 

4 a dagger witjt a silver handle that she had bought at the fair; she was 
Relighted with the polished steel and sharp edge. I took the dagger in 
my hand, and tried it on my finger—blood followed instantly; she Was 
terrified. I said, “ Oh, Gunderode! thou art so faint-hearted, and 
canst not bear the sight of blood, and yet goeS^fbout wi&*nddea that 

deSt&tfd^ 
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demands the greatest courage. I am Convinced that, of the two, I wwe 
the most capable of daring such a deed—and yet I would never It ill 
myself. If, however, it were to defend thee, or myself, froth dinger, for 
that I have courage enough. See, if I were only to press upon you 
With this dagger, how afraid you would be!** She drew anxgpusly 
back: my old anger returned under the semblance of the wildest mis¬ 
chief—I pressed upon her closer and closer—she rath into her bedroom, 
and got behind a leather chair. I stabbed into the chair—I tore itinto 
pieces—the horse-hair flew about the room. She stood beseeching be¬ 
hind the chair, and begged me not to hurt her. I said, “ Rather than 
suffer you to kill yourself. I’ll do it for you.” “ My poor chair! ” she 
said. “ What of your chair?” I cried, “I’ll blunt your dagger upon 
it; ” and I gave it stab upon stab without mercy, till the whole room 
was a cloud of dust. Then I threw the dagger far from me, till it fell 
clanging under the sofa. I took her by the hand and led - her into the 
garden into a vine-bower. I tore a young vine up, and threw it at her 
feet—I trampled upon it, and said, “ Thus maltreatest thou our friend¬ 
ship ! ” —vol. i. p. 102. 

After this scene, which, whether true or not, is thus acted 
powerfully before us, we find that Bettina accompanies her family 
to Marburg. lienee she writes to Gunderode—no answer;— 
she writes again in passionate entreaty—all is silence. Bettina 
becomes, as she says, 'blind, deaf, and unconscious with anxiety.’ 
At the end of two months she returns to Frankfort. 

* I ran to the convent—opened the door. There she stood and gazed 
coldly upon me. “ Gunderode! ” I cried, “may I come to thee ?” she 
gave no answer. “Gunderode! say but one word, and I lay myself at 
thy feet.” No,” she said, “ come net nearer. Go back again—we must 
psrt.” “What means this?” “ft means that we have been mis¬ 
taken in each other, and no longer suit together.” *Ah!—I turned away 
—ahj this first despair—this first cruel blow to a ybung heart! I, who 
had known nothing but devotion and abandonment to her—I, to be cast 
back thus ! I ran . home for Meline; l begged her to go to Gunderode, 
to^see what ailed her. If I can but once more see into her eyes, 1 
t^ojjght, d shall compel her to love me again. We ran through the 
Sweets—frlmained standing at the convent door—Melitte went in alone. 
I waited,! trembled, and wrung my hands, in the narrow passage that 
had so often led me to her. Meline came back with weeping eyes, ariS 
led me silently away. For a moment grief overpowered me, but. in¬ 
stantly 1 recovered my feet. Well, thought I, if Fortune won’t smile, 
let’s play hall with her. I was cheerful* I was merry, I was excited; 
but the nights l wept in my sleep. The second dayjjfter this I took 
the road to the convent, and came past the house of Goethe’s mother, 
whom I had never known nor visited. I went in— “ F^u Rath” (i.e. 
* Mrs. Councillor ’), 1 said, “ X want to make your acquaintance. Mv 
friend' Gunderode is lost to me, and you shall replace her.” “ Let s 
try,** she said; and I came day by day to her, ami sat myself down on 
a little mads&jsw tell me stories about her son.*—vol. i. p. 113. 

This 
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was the first step in Bettina’s eccentric course; but is 
this.a child who writes ? As for the unfortunate Gunderode, in 
whom the reader may be interested, she added one more to the 
many victims whom the teachers of Germany have remorselessly 
thrus|, into the funeral pyre of their own tumultuous passions. 
A bout three Weeks after Bettina’s last scene with her, she stabbed 
herself on the very spot which she had shown her, The deed 
was.-committed one night, at Winkel upon the Rhine. The real 
cause was an unhappy attachment to a Professor at Heidelberg; 
which * Werter ’ had helped to foster, and philosophy failed to 
control. Alas! for the wa?m and restless hearts which have no 
other food! ) ‘ '*■ 

Bettina’s work"Is divided into three compartments—her letters 
to Goethe's mother, her correspondence with him, and her 
‘ Journal of Love.' The first is in every respect the most interest¬ 
ing, for here her high-flown rhapsodies about Wolfgang seem as 
much assumed to give breathing-room to her own overflowing wit 
and merriment, as to flatter the partiality of Mrs. Councillor’s heart. 
Their very extravagance makes them hhalthy at^tbis age ; and 
the old lady laughs and scolds alternately, in maternal scll-com- 
placence. Old Madame Goethe’s character is too much the mother 
of his not to make the picture of her, which her own and Bcttiua’s 
^Jotters offer, most interesting. The same powerful„jdgorous, and 
’ arrogant mind—a stern, dogmatical, coarse old matron%who played 
the .part of Madame Mere at Frankfort with burlesque solemnity, 
and, like her son, never seems to have felt for her fellow-creatures 
more than it was perfectly convonient. to bear. Her few letters 
are brief, racy and original, and infinitely better worth reading than 
his. Like Rahel, however, the old lady seems to have had a pre¬ 
dilection for changing her name, and puzzles us^with her alternate 
Cathcrinas and Elizabeths. 

With her Bettina now spends all her time; feeding her lively 
imagination, and exciting her ardent feelings with pictures and 
stories and thoughts of the divine Poet, till she was ready to fall 
in love with him at the shortest possible notice. A visit to Weimar 
soon offers this. She performs the journey in man’s clothes— 
travels for three days and nights on the coach-box without sleeping 
—climbs up trees to reconnoitre the road—fires off pistols to 
frighten away robbers—helps to harness and unharness the post- 
horses—and, in short, makes herself generally useful. Arrived 
at Weimar, her sister and brother-in-law, who on this and every 
other occasiorwleave her to Her own devices, first cat their dinner 
sqpl then fall asleep on the sofa. Bettina can’t eat,—the clock 
strikes three—she fancies she bears Goethe’s , voice calling her, 
and, running down stairs, she makes the h ffit of her way to his 
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house. The Privy Councillor receives her stiffly—conducts iter 
ceremoniously to a sofa, and a somewhat awkward pause ensues— 
when Bettina springs from her seat, and cuts the matter short by 
juJ 5 ftping 4 jpon his lap, and falling asleep on his bosom. How 
long she slept there is not for us to inquire, but when she $woke 
4 a new life had begun.’ *' 

Tii^s tableau vivant serves as frontispiece to a correspondence, 
in which Bettina’s enthusiasm and devotion as much mitigate her 
culpability, as Goethe's hollowness and coldness increase his; and 
where she pours out a treasure of self-forgetting affection, which 
he, who could not return, was doubly a wreteh not to respect. 
At first his answers are guarded and wary—the cautious Goethe 
did not know what to make of the little brown-eyed gipsy who 
flung her heart thus freely at his feet; but soon perceiving how 
ideas could be caught, melodies tuned, and verses turned at this 
young and genial lyre, he encourages her to write all she thinks 
and all she feels. In truth, fyhether considered as specimens of 
lyrical composition, or idyllic beauty—of sportive wit, or graceful 
sentiment—as anything, in short, but the voluntary effusions of a 
young and delicate female to one who was the husband of another, 
these letters are astonishingly beautiful. This is one which 
Goethe transposed into verse, but we like its rhymbless beauties 
better:— , 

4 Ah! ask me not why another page lies open before me, since nothing 
more have I to say—true it is that I know not wherewith I should fill it— 
but this I know, that at length it shall find its way to thy dear Hands ; 
therefore breathe I to this paper alt that 1 would have breathed to thee 
did I stand before thee. I can not‘come: let then this paper bear to 
thee my undivided heart—filled with the joy of days that are past, 
with the hopes of those that are to come—with longing and pain for 
thee, to which I kiHfW neither beginning nor end. 

* From this day forth would I tell thee nothing more, for how can I 

free myself from wishes, hopes, and dreams ? How should the faithful 
heart, which turns fiy>m all to thee alone, speak its/uJjitesB ? No, I must 
be silent, as on that day when I stood before thdfe, jpfcing upon thee— 
ah 1 what could I thenhave uttered ?•—I Had nothing more left to desine.' 
—vol. i. p. 182. * 

And again this, which Goethe versified almost without a 
change:— 

* A look iVom thy eyes into mine—a kiss from thy lips upon mine 
—teaches me better than all beside. What is there fore worth the 
learning for one who,like me, has experience of these things ? I am far 
from thee. ^My own have become strange to me—I have nothing left but 
to turn in thought to that hour when thou heldest me in the soft snaStes 
of thy arms*—and I began to weep—but unconsciously my tears were 
dried> Ijgloveamejawfche hidden stillness aroaad-^why should not my 

ceaseless 
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ceaaqjtess longing reach afar off to him ? Do thou only, take -what my 
heart says to thee—ah! it overflows with low-breathed sighs* all whisper¬ 
ing to thee, that my only happiness on earth is thy friendly will toward 
me. Oh, friend! give me but one sigu that thou art present with me. 
Thou writest to me that thqu willst drink my health. Ah! I^grudgfcTt 
not to thee—leave not one drop behind. Would that I could thus pour 
myself into thee and thus refresh thee! ’—vol. i. p. 195. 

Aqd these are what the Germans call platonics! Yes, com¬ 
pared Vith other passages in the same book which we decline 
giving, we grant they are. It reminds us of what Molly Seagrim 
'says of Philosopher Square in, the play of 4 Tom Jones*:— 

* When Mr. Square first came to me. 

He talked about philosophy. 

Thiuks I, what can be this ? 

At first, I own, it puzzled me; 

But soon I found it out to be 
A bard name for a kiss!' 

Oh, Bettina! you were no child when you wrote these letters, 
or the very forwardest little minx this world ever saw. It yvfere 
well, however, if her adorations went no further than this earth; 
but, unfortunately, she ventures upon ground for which the most 
love-sick disorder could plead no excuse. From being immoral 
s^he becomes profane. These are a few of her impious aberra¬ 
tions :— 

* Through thee shall I enter into immortal life.—The loving one 
enters through the beloved into the godly—into salvation. Love is the 
overstreaming into salvation.’—vol. i. p. 236. 

* 1 was already in bed, and had tamed On my side, and wanted to fall 
asleep in thee—in thoughts of thee. What does this mean, “ to fall 
asleep in the Lord?” ’ Often does this text occur to me when thus be¬ 
tween waking aud sleeping l feel that I am occupied with thee.’—vol. L. 
p. 155. 

And what does Goethe call these blasphemies?—the same that 
he called RouaSgau’s Emile—‘ Nature’s Gospel!’ 

But we mult now show. Bettina in some of her merry, mis¬ 
chievous moods to which we have referred, before she had utterly 
lost the compass of right and wrong within her. The following 
letter refers to Qoelhe’s mother, whom she describes with unflag¬ 
ging vivacity—^whether with equal truth is another question:— 

* I was to present Dr. Gall, the phrenologist, to her—instead of 
whom I brought Tieck under his name. She instantly threw off her 
head dress, seated herself, and insisted he should .examine her bumps, to 
see whether the extraordinary talents of her sou had pot originally 
sprung from her. Tieck was in the greatest possible embarrassment, 
for I did not give him a moment to explain the mistake. Meanwhile 
the real Gall come in, and was announced Jb^jaame. Your mother 
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knew not which to believe, especially as I protested vehemently against 
the right on& At length Gall made good his title by delivering a fine 
speech upon the great qualities of her cranium. I received my pardon, 
and was obliged to promise not to trick her so again. A few days 
after, a delightful opportunity for revenge occurred. 1 had to introduce 
to her a young man from Strasburg, who had shortly before seen you. 
She politely inquired hiB name; but, before he could speak, I said, 
“ The gentleman’s name is Schneegans (Snow-goose), he has seen your 
son in" Weimar, and brings you many messages from him.” She looked 
daggers at me, and said again in the blandest tones, “ May I inquire 
your worthy name ?” Before he could say a word of explanation I was 
out again with the famous name of Schneegans. Quite enraged at the 
vulgarity of my conduct, in calling a gentleman by such a name of all 
others as this Schneegans, she begged his pardon, told him that my 
mischief knew no bounds, and sometimes even was carried 4o folly. I 
said, “ But the gentleman’s name is really Schneegans.” “ Oh! hold 
your tongue!” she exclaimed, “What man in his senses would bear 
th§,uame of Schneegans?” At length, when the poor man .could make 
himself ^eard, and owned that he actually did glory in the name of 
Schneegafis, it was rich to hear the compliments and confusions, and 
assurances of entire consideration which flowed on both sides. They 
became excellent friends—as if they had known each other for years,' 
and, «s he took his leave, your mother ejaculated with an heroic swell, 
“ FftTe you well, Herr von Schneegans!” For my life I Uould not have 
pronounced the name.*—vol. i. p. 13 i. 

Her best letters are those written from the Rhine. She spent 
there the summer months of 1808, and many were her madcap 
expeditions among its hills and valleys, at all hours of the day 
and night, to the great risk of jier health, and wear and tear of 
shoe-leather. This is a mornirtg^s walk, after a night’s rhapsody 
about her love, which it is as well to let alone ■— 

* Thus sound my evening sighs, but with morning they change their 

‘tones. Then stirs the thought restlessly within me, and drives me out, 
as if to meet some long-expected news. I can already manage the little 
boat alone, and it is my favourite matin-prayer to stealthily from 

the chain, and manoeuvre it across to the opposite shoX. I have always 
to liparn afresh, and the freak, begun in .mischief, ends in devotion, for 
1 thank God when I fftn safely landed. Every time my heart throbs 
with expectation—every time is it answered—now with the all-spanning 
distance which opens upon me from above—now with the bursting sun, 
which wakens nature from her sleep. 

* I climb the rocks above me. Cleanly moss and delicate tracery 
wander over their sides—darling Uttle caves, made for resting-places, 
invite me to stop and take breath. There, in the dark clefts, shines a 
purer green! In the midst of the wilderness I find a hearthstone of 
blooming flowersr-God’s simple household—a flower-inClosed &ltd& 
place—-surrounded with., slender priestral nymphs, who pour'dibations 
from their chalice cuj^ and fling incense around# aad»like the Indian 
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maidens, scatter gold-dust in the sir. ; r,But what ia it I see glittering 
yonder in the sand? Is it a diamond th&t chance has brought to light? 
If it be, to thee will I send it, and picture to myself thy surprise at the 
treasure of our Rhine rocks. Then I cost myself down with burning 
cheeks on a shady spot, apd gather courage to climb on to \vhere;th8 
lime-tree gives-out its fragrance. On the cross path, by the offering- 
box of St. Peter, who, with the great keys of heaven, stands locked up 
within the little grated shrine, I stretch myself upon the soft grass, ana 
search in vain. Oh heaven ! in thy arch of blue, for the hole to which 
that key might fit—'for the door which leads to light and liberty! ■ I hear 
a rustling and a chirping behind me, and there, close below, sits the 
little chaffinch on her nest, and looks plaintively at me. 

‘ These are the charming little adventures and troubles of my present 
days. Homeward-going 1 made acquaintance with the little girl who 
keeps the gee§e—she shone from afar with her inch-long black eyelashes. 
The other children were teazing her, and saying that everybody laughed 
ut her for having such long eyelashes. She, poor little thing, stood all 
abashed, and at length began to cry. I comforted her and said,' “ Be¬ 
cause God has appointed thee to tend the beautiful white #ese, and 
thop gocst always into the meadows where ttye sun bums the hottest— 
this is why He has given thee such long shades to thy eyes.” The geese 
gathered round their little weeping mistress, and hissed at me and the 
other children. Could I but paint, it would be a pretty picture.*— 
yol. i. p. 248. ,Jr 

And so it is anybow, and the first volume is full of them ; blit, 
with' the second, the poison begins to work—the edged tools have 
cut the hand that ventured to toy with thea^fcer lively fancy 
flags—impatience, jealousy, and despondence break forth—she 
labours in long, Rahel-like dissertations upon wisdom, beauty, 
music, and religion—complains of hasty letters, and long silences, 
and Goethe evidently begins to think her—a bore. As we have 
said before, this work has done more to tarnish him as a servant 
of God, and lover of his kind, than any he ever wrote hibiself— 
bad as some of them be. A wild, romantic, and imprudent, but 
an innocent andean orphan girl had tbrown her heart before him ; 
instead, bowerijtf, of availing himself of tlio^ very feelings, to 
take that position, and teach those lessons, which his experience 
authorised, and his age permitted—instead, in short, of turning 
her immoral idolatry into filial gratitude and affection—he fos¬ 
tered every unwholesome emotion—quenched every modest in¬ 
stinct—like a second Veiled Prophet, only poisoned the mind 
he had contrived to dazzle—nor ever discouraged the attach¬ 
ment that bad cost her heart so dear, till the selfishness of 
his own had tired of it She gave him her feelings fresh and 
innocent, be returned them withered and debased. Not even 
that which can best restore a marred and disappointed spirit, 
name ly a healthy and. lawful attachment, - aam ns to have availed 
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her; for years after she ha&^bettJ>me a wife and mother, we fijiici 
her add reefing Goethe in strains for which the most debased 
sophistry could find no excuse. 

As to the ‘ Journal of Love/ which serves as a waste-wafer 
pipe to carry off those overflowings which the letters could not 
contain, there are, perhaps, even in this country, some young 
ladies in their last boarding-school half-year, whom the charms of 
a strolling actor or recruiting lieutenant might betray into similar 
rhapsodies; but this we are certain, that none of them would 
publish them. 

It may be observed that Bettina's own estimate of her work is 
consistent with its contents. She regards it as the most complete 
grammar of the heart that has ever been produced, and recom¬ 
mends it especially^) the careful attention of all female beginners 
in that language, tiftt a$fy age from twelve to twenty. * How old 
is you? daughter r she asks Countess M. 'Just fifteen.’ *Oh, 
irtueed! Sweet, innocent creature! I’ll send her my book/ 
Taking into consideration also the benighted condition in which 
the youthful hearts of England are kept by the obstinate refusal 
of a celebrated lady-translator to render her letters into English, 
she herself prepared a translation of them, arid transmitted it to 
the late Mr. Longman, with a dedication, of which we can only 
say that it was wortby^Ql.theJbook. ~ - 

Bettina continues to publish. Her last work, dedicated to the 
King of Prussia, must be a valuable acquisition to his Majesty, 
both in the government of hi* kingdom, and in the elucidation of 
the Book of Genesis! \‘To speak seriously, it must be no small 
matter of surprise to the many religious friends of the King of 
Prussia in this country to hear that a work treating the Scrip¬ 
tures, and especially the observance of the Sabbath, not only with 
ridicule, but with the grossest ribaldry, can be openly dedicated 
by one of his own subjects to that monarch. On reflection, they 
will probably conclude with us that the impudence has been 
overlooked simply because Bettina is considered to have more of 
childhood about her now than she had in the days of the * Elective 
Attractions ’ and the Privy Councillor’s lap. The last story We 
heard of her was, that having one night at the theatre exceeded 
her usual hour, she. leaned her wig with tweet simplicity bn the 
shoulder of a young officer in the next , box, and murmured 
‘ Bettina is sleepy*’— JRe^uiescaf ! 

We pass on to the third and last 1 heroine of this article, one 
who, unlike her predecessors, neither appeals to our admiration 
for powers falselydirected, nor to our sympathy for ^feelings wrongly 
bestowed. Charlotte JStieglitz stands before us—-a monument of 
the strength of Wt^tn's devotion, and the. weakness of human 

reasoning— 
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reasoning—whose virtues were a ceaseless illustration olfhe Scrip¬ 
ture doctrines—whose error was the natural consequence of their 
denial. The biography of this admirable, but misguided creature 
has been unfortunately committed to the pen of one who, from, a 
mistaken respect to her memory, has clothed it in such a be-> 
wildering web of false sentiment and empty philosophy—ascribing 
the most simple actions and most obvious motives, alternately to 
elementary influences, atomic fortuities, and demonological in¬ 
spirations—all given in a jargon of mythical and metaphysical, 
mythological and hyperbolical mystification — that it becomes a 
somewhat difficult task to evolve the plain narrative of a life 
which, in itself, requires no supernatural clue, '% 

Charlotte Sophie Willhoft was born at Hamburgh in 1806, 
and brought up in the house of an elder sister, the wife of a 
wealthy citizen, at Leipsic. From her d&rli$st, years she gave 
great promise of intellectual superiority—pursued her studies 
with avidity, and was a general favourite in the household. At 
the jsame time her disposition, it appears, was strongly flnetured 
with a kind of dreamy melancholy, very unnatural at her age, 
which, as far as the absurdity of the style wilt allow us to 
judge, proceeded from a too precocious development of . that 
religious inquiry, which only a sound Scriptural..education could 
Wve directed and satisfied. In her fifteenth' year, however^ her 
biographer proceeds to inform us, a wakening and irresistible 
taste for music ‘ loosened the enigma of her sou^—the incompre¬ 
hensible metaphysic of her life transposed itself within her into 
soothing sounds—the gloomy nigljt-sido of. her being vented itself 
in reconciling tones from her lips, and this musical ecstacy was 
the first vernal messenger of that love, which shortly after helped 
to complete the emancipation-work of her maiden heart.’ (p. 6.) 
Love generally, both in prose and poetry, is considered to en¬ 
thral rather than emancipate a heart—but let this pass. In other 
words, Charlotte had reached the age when the mind receives a 
fresh impulse, and when life, for once, offers its enjoyments 
without its cares. Her talents, both for poetry and music,.:-to 
which was added the possession, of a magnificent voice, were of a 
high order, and in the employment these gave her, her feelings 
took a more healthy tone. With accomplishments of this nature, 
a cultivated mind, powerful intellect, sweet disposition, and great 
personal beauty, it is easy to imagine that Charlotte was not a 
being of every-day occurrence in Germany. 

In 1822 Henry Stieglitz left the University of Gottingen with 
the white Burschm cap on his bead, to pursue bis studies in 
Leipsic-^where, being a young man of respectable connexions, 
and already known for poetical talent, he soew^beeame a welcome 
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visitor in*ke house where Cjjpak^er : resided. An intimacy no# 
quickly ripped between thetwej&ung people, which, for a while, 
they persuided themselves subsisted only on a brotherly and sisterly 
looting; till, one moonlight evening, seated tete-a-tete in a vine- 
clad bower, they discovered, to their mutual surprise, that their 
feelings no longer merited that cold denomination. Charlotte was 
now a Dichter-Braut —a poet’s bride—to her enthusiastic fancy 
the summit of happiness; for her worshipping biographer pro¬ 
foundly observes that the deficiency of the philosophic capacity in 
the female mind is never more strikingly exemplified than in 
her exaltation of the individual over the universal!—in her pre¬ 
ference for the single person of one poet to the whole idea of the 
Art of Poetry! He means to say, tho woman who loves one 
man in particular^ better than all mankind in general, is not 
calculated to bcpphe *a German philosopher. We bow to the 
decision. 

Soon after their engagement Stieglitz removed to Berlin, where 
he devoted himself especially to the study of Oriental Literate, 
and to the cultivation of his poetical talents—sending his cHki- 
positions, as lie threw them off, to Charlotte, whose affection did 
not always blind her judgment. It may easily be supposed that 
the girl of sixteen and the boy of nineteen were not considered*, 
competent to enter upon the duties of life—several years, there*? 
fore, elajjsed, during which Charlotte’s warm feelings were much 
tried by the death of her sister^ which was soon followed by that 
of a child she had bequeathed to her care. The brother-in-law 
now formed a second union—Stipglitz felt that it was time to claim 
his bride—and succeeded in obtaining the necessary means of ex¬ 
istence in the situation of Librarian to the Lhiiversity at Berlin. 

And now we come to a dark and mysterious page in Charlotte’s 
life, and one which is never again quite lost sight of. Whether 
in the late severe afflictions her mind had received a shock which 
it was not able of itself to recover, or whether owing to any other 
latent cause, we do not pretend to say, but certain it is that Char¬ 
lotte, in the very dower of youth and happy love, was beset with 
the temptation to suicide. The thought that a poet, who, in the 
false language of German sophistry, ought to be emancipated from 
all the dull laws and mean realities of life, should be chained down 
to the commonest of them, and that to earn her daily bread—the 
idea that her Henry’s genius, which was the highest pride of her 
heart, should suffer by her very association with it—preyed upon her 
mind* till she conceived herself called upon to sacrifice a life which 
might be thus prejudicial to one whom she loved far better^ 
She too had read Goethes ‘ Walilvcrvvandschaften,’ and deter¬ 
mined, like Ottilia, to abstain from all food, and had carried her 
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plan partly into effect, when she wt seized with violent illness, 
oft which this morbid melancholy had probably begn the fore¬ 
runner ; and with her real danger and slow recovery the love of 
life returned. The biographer adds that she never spoke of this 
period in after years. 

Meanwhile Henry, without being misled by any false refine¬ 
ment of self-abandonment, was, in reality, in a far more unsettled 
and alarming state. A highly nervous and excitable temperament, 
wltich the restless spirit of a student's life had equally fostered 
and concealed/ now felt itself ill at ease beneath the restraints and 
requirements of social duty; he entered upon his ncw*tnd me¬ 
thodical employment with ill-concealed disgust, and arrived at 
Leipsie in a state of irritability and depression which augured but 
ill for the happiness of the bride. The preparations for their 
marriage restored both to some degree t>f cheerfulness. The 
wedding ceremony was to be followed by a wedding,tour. Henry, 
who eagerly clung to all reminiscences of his Bursdtm days, 
sought for«some weapon of defence in case of danger, and Char¬ 
lotte, the day before their union, went </ut and bought ltim a 
dagger. 

And thus two young people entered upon life, both equally 
disordered in their views of it, and each resembling the other too 
much in extravagance of principle and unfeasibility of practice, to 
give either the spur or the check which each required. But 
Providence has ordained good to come out of evil—two similarly 
failing dispositions will not long continue so together—and Char¬ 
lotte, in the ever returning aiqj increasing depression of her 
husband, felt a motive for cheerful exertion which she had never 
possessed before. The effort to counteract his mind for a while 
sustained her own. 

And this effort was required but too soon. During the short 
period of their wedding tour, the temporary elevation of Henry’s 
spirits, added to an habitual indecision of character, had excited 
him to feats of travelling for which the strength of his delicate 
companion was very inadequate; but as soon as his official duties 
had to be resumed at Berlin, he relapsed into a state of despond¬ 
ency, in which, declining the philosophical and astrological solu¬ 
tions offered by the biographer, we see little more than the 
evidence of a character unfortunately constituted by nature, and 
worse regulated by habit. This was a sad beginning for the 
young wife—her days were spent in a small lodging at Berlin, in 
a solitude which the thought of his return did not cheer ; and 
when he did appear, it was to increase his gloom by finding her 
spirits languid, and her eyes red with weeping. 

But this did not continue long—both could not despond to- 
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gether. Too much possessed also with the idea that a poet must 
necessarily differ from the rest of the world in conduct and 
manners to impute any blame to him, anthjready, as we have seen, 
to reproach herself as the innocent impediment to his freedom- of 
position, she felt the more bound to alleviate the supposed burden 
by every means in lier power, and set about performing the diffi¬ 
cult task of wife to a man of morbid imagination, with all the energy 
the most devoted pride and affection could inspire. Everything 
that woman’s heart could -devise to render man's home attractive 
was nqgf devised by Charlotte. She took part in all his poetical 
pursuits-—was ever ready to applaud his success, encourage his 
industry, or cheer his disappointment. She copied, corrected, and 
revised—nay, even her own cheaply held, but finely tuned powers 
were employed to help—and more than once the passage, or the 
plot he had lost patience and temper over, was happily finished 
during his absence by lier pen. Cheerful friends were summoned 
to give him society—her beautiful voice was exerted to gladden his 
solitude — sprightly raillery was used when gentle* reasoning 
would fail—verses were written to procure him a surprise—his 
poems were travestied to cheat him of a smile—-nothing, in short, 
omitted in that labour of love, which his vacillating moods alter¬ 
nately rewarded and required. Whenever these means failed, or 
that some trivial cause or accident had frustrated them, or that 
reason or raillery alike refused to break the spell that hound him, 
she would leave an affectionate note on his desk, where generally 
some sprightly line or couplet welcomed his return from the 
library, and, like a skilful nurse with a wayward patient, seek to 
diminish the irritation by sharing the blame. This is one :— 

* Receipt for us. 

‘As 'ong as we live, vrifo, love one another, let us mutually seek as 
much as possible to strew our path with cheerful flowers. The least 
weed (be it only a slight cold or a broken lamp) we must exterminate 
with careful hand, but for Heaven’s sake never magnify it into a weep¬ 
ing willow', or what *hall wc have left to plant over the graves of our real 
afflictions? Let us mutually enliven,strengthen, encourage, help, and 
elevate one another, and withal be cheerful. Let ns be sure that if wc 
sow the right seed, fruit caunot fail, and that the seed tlikt lies longest 
in the ground brings the richest return. 

—p. 4*7 . ‘ Tuy C hxrlotte.’ 


Nevertheless, in spile of nil her affectionate care, her husband’s 
fits of depression returned so frequently as materially to affect his 
health. Little excursions and temporary change of air had been 
tried, and though these proved in some measure serviceable, 
jot it was evident that, without some total change of life, his 
malady, for such ithgxl now become, would eventually gain the 
^ upper 
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upper hand. Unknown now to her husband, Charlotte took 
cotinsel with his nearest and most influential relations; among 
whom Baron Stieglitz, the well-known banker of St. Petersburg, 
stood foremost. Even in her letters to this gentleman, which are 
otherwise models of judicious reasoning and sensible purpose, an 
affectionate sophistry at her own expense occasionally breaks 
forth. Speaking of the constant irritation caused by the un- 
poetical monotony of his daily employment, she says: ' You will 
readily believe that I have occasionally felt scruples, even against 
my better judgment, whether in this it would not be better for 
Henry, in order to be emancipated from all the cares of life, to 
stand utterly alone. As, however, whenever it may prove neces¬ 
sary, I am prepared to provide for the necessities of our little 
household upon the smallest possible allowance* I endeavour to 
tranquilliso inyscif on this head ’ (p. 149). 

Entirely owing to her representations, means were now sup¬ 
plied for relieving him for a while of the duties of the library, 
without sacrificing a situation on which their means of subsistence 
mainly depended. Thus set free, the yohng couple took their 
departure, in the spring of 1833, for St. Petersburg; where, 
under Baron Stieglitz’s hospitable and intellectual roof, they spent 
several months of perfect relaxation and cheerfulness. Henry 
visited those parts of Russia most worth seeing, refreshing his 
mind with new objects, anti laying in a store of materials which 
assimilated in every way with his Oriental tastes and pursuits. 
This happy summer seemed at length to have banished the enemy 
from their hearth. Stieglitz returned f&*his library, invigorated 
in mind and body; and Charlotte never looked so beautiful, nor 
sung so sweetly, as in the winter of 1833-1834. She now took a 
more conspicuous position in the society of Berlin, for this sun¬ 
beam of happiness had chased away her natural timidity ; and, both 
for her talents, accomplishments, and personal attractions, became 
an object of great admiration in the best literary circles. 

After what we lime seen of RalieL’s much-extolled letters and 
aphorisms, we feel somewhat mistrustful of another, who, like 
her, tested h^r claims to public approbation in no other way. Not 
that we would for one moment place these ladies on a par, for 
Charlotte was as much Raimi's superior in intellect as in prin¬ 
ciple, and as different from her, in every other respect, as the 
woman who never thought of herself must be from one who 
never thought of anything else. But, upon the whole, there is 
nothing, cither in her correspondence or journal, to surpass those 
of many others of her own sex in this country, which never go 
beyond the small circle of friends to which they are best restricted. 
Not that the individual who has undertaken.JjjfiJ&sk of this bio- 
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graphy was likely to Beleet each specimens of her style and 
opinions as would do cither justice. To judge from the strain of 
fulsome flattery or sentimental adulation, in which all his own de¬ 
scriptions of her character and person are clothed, we are puzzled 
whether to look upon the unknowti biographer in the light of a hired 
panegyrist or of a disconsolate lover; which latter idea, much as, 
to a German taste, it may enhance the pathos of her tale, appears 
to us the most scandalous injustice to her memory. But to return 
to these specimens of her writing: unfortunately, too many of 
them are cumbered with that far-fetchedness of words which the 
Germans mistake for profundity of thought; but here and there 
occur passages of much feeling and observation of human nature. 
For instance :•**■ 

* Many individuals, like animals, possess only the present moment— 
neither past nor future.’ 

* With some natures you can’t, as it were, give yourself out; they 
clip your thoughts close off, till you lose breath.* 

* With some individuals you cannot express thoughts, only matters of 
fact.*,., 

‘ 1 don’t call that resignation the making yourself a mere clod for 
grief to trample upon. No; resignation is the making yourself the 
master of it.’ 

* Where there is no restraint, there is also no charm: so in society— 
in friendship—everywhere.’ 

‘ There are people without handles that one can’t get hold of.* 

* To which masters are servants most attached^-To those who have 
most tact.* 

* This forms a line of ^jifhiarcatgon between man and man, that the 
ope asks what the other is; and the other how he pleases him.’ 

* Has not every poet his Jacob’s ladder, on which angels mount and 
descend ?* 

* Women best understand to hallow and make friends with grief; and 
that, in return, bears them with a strong arm above all the petty cares 
and troubles of life.’ 

* One ought to brgak with a friend with whom one has no longer the 
interest to restrain oneself. Such ruin the character.* 

‘ As the tree, by the backward and forward rocking of the wind, is 
prevented from too hasty *%rowth, and compelled to takesdeeper root— 
so man, tossed in the stortns of life, throws out deeper roots in his 
character. A hot-house plant shoots waveringly on high, without 
strength.* 

‘ Everything, tree, flower, plaut—all nature—is satisfied in itself— 
seeks to be nothing else: the rose to be no lily, the lily to be no rose, 
the wild flower to be no exotic. Only man is dissatisfied, and seeks to 
be other than he is; and yet only is, and can be, in being himself.* 

Charlotte’s reading appears to have been chiefly of a modern 
kind. Goethe sh e p laced as high as he deserved, but she makes 
-'** sr free 
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free with the solemn puerilities of his later years. Rebel's 

letters, most of them, she frankly owns she cannot understand : 

•/ 

a note, however, is added, which we do not believe, to assure the 
reader that she changed her opinion. But the letter upon suicide, 
which we have quoted, she dwells upon with responding bitter¬ 
ness. The biographer condescendingly adds, that even in the 
perusal of the Scriptures Charlotte found some satisfaction; but 
too many passages prove that she knew as little of their real na¬ 
ture as most of the wise men and women around her. 

Her letters are spirited and sensible, and those written from 
Russia very entertaining; but their chief interest, as far as con¬ 
cerns this biography, consists in the touching affection for her 
husband which pervades them throughout, and irt the delicacy 
and tenderness with which, even when necessarily describing to 
an intimate friend the most painful features of his malady, she 
always" makes him appear in an amiable light. 

The spring of 1834 passed peacefully over, but as the summer 
advanced, file clouds of domestic misery again gathered over their 
heads. Ilenry relapsed into his former despondence; first the 
mind preyed upon the body, and then the body reacted on the 
mind; and all that the skill of medicine could suggest, and the 
tendcrcst of wives do, failed to help. The effort from within 
was wanting. Far he it from us, however, to cast the additional 
burden of reproach upon those morbid and heavy laden tem¬ 
peraments, which ' seem appointed to suffer that which, in 
the happier maniac, insanity relieves. The extent of their 
responsibility or helplessness, lqt no nUptd blessed with health 
presume to determine. If the unhappy Henry Stieglitz was ac¬ 
countable for the misery he occasioned, awful has been his 
punishment. But his is the history of too many, to whom, not 
genius, but the mistaking of a clever precocity for genius, has been 
the stumbling-block through life—raising hopes they have not the 
power to fulfil, and bringing disappointments .they have not the 
strength to bear, and unduly elevating afttt de*pressing the mind 
as each feeling predominates. In thi*- Aspect, also, Charlotte's 
affectionate pride in her.^husbanc 1 ' uted to nurture his 

malady. Stieglitz’s abilities were never such as to justify the 
expectations that both had formed of them; and the very care 
with which she supported his hopes, and cheered him to fresh 
attempts, only fed the evil, which sooner or later too surely fell 
back on herself. The whole secret of Henry’s self-torment lay 
in believing himself capable of doing that which in reality he 
failed to do. So that, in self-justification, he w r as driven to attri¬ 
bute to outer causes that disappointment which proceeded solely 
from within. Thus error engendered error; the mind lost 
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golf-satisfaction and self-control, the more extravagant became its 
devices of self-excuse; till, as witki most mental sufferers, nothing 
remained for him but the preposterous idea that the whole world 
was leagued to torment him. 

First, as we have seen, the duties at the library, which to ano¬ 
ther would have been welcome as a wholesome means of re¬ 
straint, were eagerly fastened upon as the sole impediments to his 
poetic success. Again the kindness of his relatives interfered to 
relieve him; but, alas! in removing the imaginary seat of the 
evil, they only shifted it to a more vital part. In the uninter¬ 
rupted leisure of his own writing-room the Muse remained 
equally unpropitious; and now his quiet home and gentle wife 
became the bugbears of his imagination. In vain did the poor 
distressed Charlotte banish every friend and hush every sound; 
the more she studied his wishes the wilder they became. He 
longed now for such quiet as no home could give, and such soli¬ 
tude as no mind could bear. Only, he fancied, in the retirement 
of a hermitage or monastery would his poetic powers find that 
tranquillity which was necessary to their development. This idea 
took firm possession of his mind, and a few weeks found him in 
a state of boisterous irritation, or hypochondriacal depression, 
which, if not insanity, was infinitely worse. 

Partly to favour his diseased ideas, and partly to conceal from 
all eyes the spectacle of her husband's state, Charlotte now pro- 
\ idod all things necessary for a long seclusion, and shutting up 
her house, remained several weeks with him in perfect solitude. 
The result may be easily anticipated. Henry’s malady gained 
strength with indulgence, and Charlotte's health and spirits sunk 
utterly beneath the task she had imposed upon them. Friends 
now interfered; and, as much for her sake as for his, a jour¬ 
ney to the baths of Kissingen, though late in the season, was 
undertaken. Here the change of air and scene, and the agreeable 
society of a few literary friends, more perhaps than the waters 
themselves, contributed to restore Charlotte’s health. Even 
Jlcnry, at times, seemed to partake of these beneficial influences. 
He varied from day to day, and the very variation was a relief. 
Nevertheless, after five weeks spent in alternate hopes and disap¬ 
pointments, Charlotte was compelled to acknowledge that not one 
step towards his real recovery had been gained. They now 
quitted Kissingen, taking a circuitous route, and visiting Hanover 
and other places, where friends and relations resided. 

Meanwhile Charlotte’s manner had altered ; she was more 
composed, but also more absent, and seemed to have returned 
somewhat to the dreaminess of her early girlhood. She appeared 
no longer to fastenJber happiness so unconditionally on the hope 

of 
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of his recovery, or, at any rate, tp have some other thought which 
divided her mind with that. Her husband she encouraged more 
to look for better times, but herself less; and while She redoubled 
her affectionate attentions, seemqd to have some interest inde¬ 
pendent of them. Speaking to him of the beauty of reserve even 
with the most intimate friend, she said:— 

‘ Thou art the only individual to whom I dm unreservedly open, and 
yet there is one secret I keep from thee. It concerns thyself, and 
perhaps will one day be unfolded for thy good; but it looks somewhat 
gloomy.’ 

And she wrote also in her diary:— 

‘ The world appears to me most beautiful now that I have given it up, 
and look back upon it from above, much as it looks when coloured with 
the last glow of evening light before sunset.’ 

And again this, addressed to her husband :— 

‘ The walk of life is that of a soldier in battle—always death-firm, and 
death-ready, till it becomes second-nature. But the time will come 
when one of us must fall. My dear and faithful comrade ! thou must 
with double energy and courage press forward, should the first ball hit 
me.’ 

Towards the end of November tliey returned to Berlin; and 
Henry crossed his own threshold in a worse state than he had 
left it. On the 18th of December he had a strange dream. He 
dreamt he saw his wife sink into the river that flowed under their 
window : lie plunged in after her—lie struggled—lie dived—but 
Charlotte rose no more. But he dreamt further, that after the 
first bitterness of despair, a en|hi which^ he had never known 
before took possession of his soul. He was alone in the world- 
lie had nothing to hope, but also nothing to fear; and he seemed 
to have east an old life behind him, and to begin a new with fresh 
courage. The influence of this dream even affected his waking 
thoughts. The next day he was tranquil in manner, so much so 
that Charlotte for a moment thought the wea^y corner had been 
turned that led to his recovery. Then he told her his dream. 

‘ Is it so ? ’ she said, with a mournful smile. ‘ Can that help thee? 
Well: it is right—only from the depth# of sorrow—only from the 
strength of resignation can we dcri\e that ■genuine, self-control—that high 
repose of the mind without which nothing great can be done. Only 
believe this, and it will be.* 

From this day the frightful idea, which had so long pursued her, 
took rooted possession of her mind. She went through the usual 
duties of life and society w ith method and gentleness, but she was 
thoughtful and abstracted, with a lassitude and feebleness of 
frame which was foreign to her nature, liven the slight occa¬ 
sional gleams of cheerfulness in her husbandj^vilcd to animate 

^ her 
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her as before: she seemed to be weaning- herself from him; and 
he was too utterly engrossed in the misery his own existence to 
remark her alteration of manner. 

The dagger which she had-*given him the day before their 
wedding hung upon the wall. About this time she took it down, 
and drew it from its sheath. Henry attempted to take it from 
her; but she simply said, ‘ Leave it with me, I won’t play with it.’ 
It was not restored to its place: but the circumstance made no im¬ 
pression upon him, and he forgot it. 

By and bye his state of mind was such as to make her again sink 
back into seclusion, only admitting the visits of a few friends. 
Henry relapsed utterly into self-tormenting despondence. Both 
of them soon felt the want of that stated occupation which he had 
been so eager to dismiss. The days, Dieeember days, passed wearily 
over; the dock ticked, the furniture creaked, no sound of joy 
came near them—the wretched couple sat in their lonely dwelling 
the live-long day like stricken creatures; and stronger and stronger 
grew the feeling within that feminine breast, that only one way 
remained to rouse him from bis apathy, and that way 
of herself. She had deeply studied her husband’s 
she persuaded herself that, though a poor struggle!* amidst the 
common current of human sorrows, he was one of the few that 
prove buoyant in the whirlpool. To all the gradually gathered 
clouds of affliction—to the ruin of their fortunes—the suspicion 
of the world—and, above all, to the deep misery of his faithful 
wife, he had long been indifferent; she firmly believed that 
only in the reaction of feeling *jtifter the prostration of sorrow— 
only in the glow of the soul after the ice of despair—was his 
restoration to life and himself to be expected. She felt that the 
blow, to he effectual, must he sudden and stunning—and she re¬ 
joiced, in the subtlety of woman’s affection, that to her it was 
granted to deal it—though with her last breath! Desperate 
sophistry of evil (or good to come!—awful concurrence of the 
two passions most hostile to the knowledge of truth, the specious¬ 
ness of reason, and the enthusiasm of feeling—but she knew no 
other law. Alas, poor creature ! she was sorely tried—hope was 
gone, and health was gone—the spirit was faint, and the flesh 
was wenk—and the selfishness which in others protects the laws, 
which faith only should enforce, had been by her long offered 
up! ' 

Yet outraged nature demanded her price—the languor of the 
dav showed the struggle of the night—and Charlotte* owned that 
she dreaded her bed for the fearful thoughts that beset it. Mean¬ 
while she had contrived to sec all tbofe friends for whom she 
entertained rea bcega rd. and I hey were struck with the affectionate 
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pathos of her manner in quitting them, but otherwise thought 
her more hopeful—Bor did she now avoid society. Christmas- 
Day arrived, and with it all the domestic festivities so universally 
obseYved in Germany. Henry apd Charlotte passed the evening 
in the circle of a family who lodged below them. She was silent 
and gentle, but seemed to take her usual amiable interest in the 
joy of the children. And at an evening party on the 27tli she 
was remarked to be pale, and her large black eyes unusually 
bright; but she was cheerful, and took part in conversation with 
her usual power and felicity of expression. 

The ninc-and-twentieth of December was a dark, gloomy day. 
Henry was more than usually excited, and in a fit of ungovern¬ 
able self-torment refused to eat. After dinner^ however, carne 
an invitation for that evening to Ries’s Concert—and it was 
accepted. Charlotte now became suddenly abstracted. About 
six o’clock she laid herself upon the sofa, said she required rest, 
and begged him to go without her. She reminded him to be 
composed, and that only in self-control lajr his hope of recovery. 
He kissed her on the forehead, and lett her. 

Charlotte now called in their only maid, and gave her, with 
her usual firm voice, various commissions, chiefly referring to 
the provision for the next week, and then dismissed her to the 
kitchen. 

She was now alone. We almost shrink from following the 
course of the nextr two hours—and they were not idle ones for 
she had much to do for which no opportunity had been afforded 
her. She arranged her various j>apers—*-|ietl up letters in parcels 
for their owners—closed the accounts of her little housekeeping— 
and laid the money, which was always in her keeping, with other 
valuables, upon his desk. Then she wrote the following words: 

* Un happier it is impossible for thee, much-loved one, to become j 
but, on the contrary, happier through real' affliction. With deep sorrow 
emues often a wonderful blessing—this will not fail to thee!! Wc have 
both suffered a deadly suffering. Thou knowest What 1 endured in my 
heart; hut never let a reproach come upon thee, for thou hast loved me 
much. Thou wilt he better now—much better. Why? 1 feel it, 
without knowing words for it. We shall meet again, freer, lighter but 
thou must live out thy life here, and grapple courageously with the 

world. Greet all whom I loved, and who loved me. 

‘ Tq,all eternity, thy Charlotte. 

‘ Show thyself not weak—be firm, strong, and great.* 

Many tears had fallen upon this sheet, which she now laid on 
the self-same spot on his desk where words of kindness, raillery, 
and affection had so often met his returning eye. Then she 
hurried into her bedroom, and locked herself in. Here we must 

****■ CUt 
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cut short—Suffice it to say, that she prepared herself for rest with 
her customary neatness and care—and then, laying herself in bed, 
plunged the dagger with frightful certainty into her heart. 

She had strength to draw the weapon from the w ound, laid it 
by her side, and gathered her garments decently around h$r—and 
so she hoped to have died; but the noise of the rattling lungs 
alarmed the servant—and, as the door was broken open, the erring 
martyr yielded up her breath. 

We should not thus have ventured to harrow the feelings of our 
readers, did we not look upon tile fate of Charlotte not m&fely as 
a melancholy instance of the evil of a German education, but as 
the highest refutation of all its alleged good. We see so much 
philanthropic principle and Christian practice in many Germans, 
especially women, who profess no other guide than the strength of 
their reason and goodness of their hearts, that we are tempted to 
forgive the false light, in the deeds done by it. But here was one 
fairer, wiser, better than all, who living witnessed to the sufficiency 
of that law, but dying condemned it. Hers was no^eommon 
virtue, and no vulgar crime. It was done with the deliberation 
of conscience—not with the hurry of passion. She sought riot to 
escape from life, but to oiler it up. Her sophistry was not to ex¬ 
cuse herself, but to save another—and that other, her husband! 


Vain the sacrifice! presumptuous the attempt! The wretched 
Stieglitz lied from tlic face of man, as if the brand of Cain bad 
been upon him—his mind tortured with retd, instead of ima¬ 
ginary agotoies^-his powers crushed—his peace gone—and con¬ 
demned to wear out a miserable* existence upon earth, with the 
hand of love withdrawn, and the finger of scorn and reproach 
pointed in its stead. 

It is with real pain that we retrace the principal features of this 
article—that we behold intellectual, feeling, and virtuous women 
devoting their heads, hearts, and even lives, to that justification of 
false ends which is vvdfse than the ends themselves. Sin and 
error we know must be—wc know too well that wc have enough of 
both at home ; but it is very terrible to think that there is a highly, 
a most highly intellectual nation, among whom moral eVil of many 
a dark variety dares openly to claim not pity, not pardon,—but pure 
admiration. One would think that we had been relating fables and 
riot facts—that these could never be the lives and writings of women, 
held up for the young and inexperienced of their own sex to ad¬ 
mire and copy. I u this, however, we refer not to the lamented 


Charlotte Stieglitz, whose life was an example gjl may imitate, 
and whose death a warning none can mistake—but we refer to 
the Rahels and Bettinas with whom Germany overflows, and in 
whom G ennan j j gipclaiins her pride—to whom have been given 
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all those powers of miiul and gifts of fancy, which, rightly directed, 
have produced a Hester Chapone, a llannah More, and that 
long line of literary benefactresses to whom both old and young 
in this country arc indebted. 

* ‘ But- if the light that he in ye be darkness, how great is that 
darkness 1* 

Altogether there is much in the mingled talent and unheal thi- 
ness of these works to remind us of the French writers of tlir 
present day—the difference consisting solely in the distinction of 
the national characters; the Fr&nch being more scandalous in 
their results—the Oermans more sophistical in their theories. 
In each we find thesame senseless, useless, and aimless encourage¬ 
ment of the mixed produce of the natuial mind—the same indis¬ 
criminate worship of all, good and had, it may please to throw 
up:—every lawless thought, every idle dream, every dangerous 
imagination suffered to run their unhealthy race, to end as they 
may in, fiolly, impiety, or impurity:—piety professed without re¬ 
ligion, lih'd virtue without principle—the dictates of the reason 
their theory, and those of the heart their practice—and wild work 
made between them. Of the two, however, the Oermans must he 
considered the most dangerous. Ail infidelity which docs not 
with perpetual brazen audacity overleap the outward forms and 
decencies of society is much more to be feared than one which 
dqes. 


Art. VIII.— History of the Cfinqncst of JHex.ico, with a Preli¬ 
minary View of the Ancient Mexican. Civilization, and the Life, 
of the Conqueror, Hernando Cortes. By William H. Prescott. 
3 vols. 8vo. London, 1843. 

I N his excellent history of Ferdinand and Isabella, Mr. Prescott 
had the advantage of entering upon ground not preoccupied 
by any of the great modern historians. He new ventures to mea¬ 
sure his strength with the Spaniard l)e Solis, and with Robertson. 
Do Solis, whose swelling style was so peculiarly congenial to the? 
Spanish ear, by the higher merits of his work, his skilful arrange¬ 
ment, his animation and dramatic power, as well as by the inex¬ 
tinguishable interest of his story, commanded considerable popu¬ 
larity even in the English Translation. The narrative of Robert¬ 
son has all the charm of his inimitable style. The conquest of 
Mexico is*butpne chapter, indeed, in his history of America; but 
it seems to have been laboured with peculiar care, till every ves¬ 
tige of labour lias disappeared, and the story Hows on with the 
ease and gracefulness of a romance. 


•*** Yet 
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Vet ancient Mexico, ami* the adventures of her Spanish con¬ 
querors, may still afford full scope for the labour and the genius of 
an historian, who may aspire to tell the story in a more Christian 
and enlightened spirit than the bigot De Solis; on a more ex¬ 
tended scale, and with a full command of the stores of knowledge 
which have accumulated since the time both of De Solis and of 
Robertson. If, indeed, we are to judge from the astonishment 
Expressed by some persons, who at least might be supposed 
familiar with such works as Robertson’s, at the discoveries of Mr. 
Stephens among* the ancient tflties in Mexico and the adjacent 
provinces, it might appear full time to revive the history of the 
conquest in the public mind. This surprise seemed to imply an 
utter forgetfulness of the state of the country at the time of the 
Spanish conquest; that it was not a wild forest wandered over by 
savage hunters, or a land peopled by simple and naked Caribs 
but the seat of more than one, comparatively ancient, powerful and 
wealthy monarchy, containing many large and populous cities, 
embellished with vast buildings, chiefly temples; and Advanced 
to a high state of what we may venture to call, without pledging 
ourselves to its origin, Asiatic civilization. 

Mr. Prescott possesses high qualifications, and some peculiar 
advantages for the execution of such a work. He has a high sense 
of the obligation of an historian to explore every source of infor¬ 
mation relating to his subject; to spare neither industry, nor, wo 
may add, expense, in the collection of materials; and his exten¬ 
sive acquaintance with Spanish literature, and the name which he 
has already established in connexion with Spanish history, have, 
perhaps, enabled him to command sources of knowledge -urfrtttnin- 
alile by an unknown author, disquisitions on the political 

state and tlxe civilization of the Aztec kingdoms, he is full and 
copious, without being prolix and wearisome; his narrative is 
flowing and spirited, sometimes very picturesque; his style has 
dropped the few Americanisms which still jarred *ob our fastidious 
ear in his former work, and is in general pure and sound English. 
Above all, his judgments are unaffectedly candid and impartial; 
he never loses sight of the immutable principles of justice and 
humanity, yet allows to the Spanish conquerors the palliation for'* 
their enormities, to be drawn from those deeply-rooted and mis¬ 
called Christian principles, which authorised and even sanctified 
all acts of ambition and violence committed by Europeans,, and 
Christians against barbarians and infidels. His general estimate 
of the character of his hero appears to us singujarl^just. As 
an adventurer the bravest, the most enterprising, the most per¬ 
severing, who set his foot on the shores of America ; Cortes was, 
as a command er, ra pid and daring in forming his resolutions; 

undaunted 
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undaunted and resolute in their execution; beyond example 
prompt and fertile iqgresources; unappalled by the most gigantic 
difficulties; unshaken by the most disastrous reverses; accomplish¬ 
ing the most inconceivable schemes with forces apparently the most 
inadequate, and, as he advanced, creating means from what might 
seem the most hopeless and hostile sources; and with a power of 
attaching men to his service, which might almost look like magic. 
He combined under one discipline the rude and reckless adven¬ 
turer, who began by thinking only of gold, but gradually kindled 
to the absorbing desire of glory% the jealous enemy who came 
to overthrow his power, and before long became its most stedfast 
support; the fiercest and most warlike of the natives, whom he 
bent not merely into obedient followers, but zealous and hearty 
allies. Avaricious, yet generous, and never allowing his avarice 
to interfere with his ambition; with address which borders close 
on cunning, reading men’s hearts and minds, and knowing whom 
to trust aiid how far; he was not without humanity, but when war 
was r^gji% and as peculiar exigences seemed to demand, utterly 
remorseless and utterly reckless of the extent of carnage, hewing 
down human life as carelessly as the backwoodsman the forest; 
and withal as stern a bigot as Spain ever sent forth in cowl or in 
mail, to propagate the doctrine of the Cross by the Mahometan 
aposlleship of fire and sword. 

Mr. Prescott, in his collection of materials for his work, has 
ldtff 'ali accessible quarters under contribution. The Spanish ar¬ 
chives, which were closed against Dr. Robertson, have been freely 
opened to. him; or rather, we •should say, he has had liberal 
access to the rich collections * made by Don J uan Baptista 
Munoz, the historiographer of the Indies; to that of Don Vargas 
Ponce, whose papers were chiefly obtained from the archives of 
tho Indies at Seville; and that of Navarrete, the President of the 
Academy, whose work on the early discoveries of the Spaniards is 
well known, ^jpffese three collections are in the possession of the 
Royal Academy of Madrid; Mr. Prescott vfas allowed the se¬ 
lection and transcription of os many as he might choose; and the 
result has been a mass of MS. documents amounting to eight 
thousand folio pages. Mexico has furnished some unprinted and 
some printed documents, among the latter those edited by Busta- 
mente, especially the valuable history of Father Sahaguu. which 
appealed nearly at the same time in Mexico, and in Lord Kings- 
borough’s great collection of Mexican antiquities. Mr. Prescott 
mentions other private libraries and collections, among them that 
of the Duke of Monteleone, the present representative of Cortes 
which have been courteously fflaced at his command. 

Among printed works that of Clavigero had not appeared 

«*• when 
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when Robertson published dbis, history. Clavigero, indeed, pro¬ 
fessed that the object of his writing was par|Jy to correct the errors 
of Robertson. Since that time, England and France have sent 
forth the magnificent volumes of Lord Kingsborough and the 
French ‘ Antiquites Mexicaines/ and many of the Mufioz MSS. 
which have appeared in the translations of M. TernauxOompans. 
We have mentioned the history of Father Sahagun. The f S His- 
toria Antiqua’ of Don Mariano Veytia, the executor of Boturini, a 
most adventurous but injudicious collector of Atzec antiquities, 
was ])ublished in Mexico in 1838. To these printed works Mr. 
Prescott adds as his authorities : I. The MS. History of India, by 
the celebrated Las Casas, the bishop of Chiapa, a name which 
commands our highest veneration, yet who wanted some of the 
first requisites of an historian, impartiality and judgment. The 
good bishop has all the amiability, all the ardour, and all the pre¬ 
judice of an Abolitionist. II. The works of the Tezcucan histo¬ 
rian, who rejoices in the magnificent name of Fernando (J e Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl, according to Mr. Prescott, the Livy of Analiuac. 
These are still in manuscript, but have been consulted by some of 
the Spanish historians. The Historia Chichemeca, the best of his 
1 Relaciones,’ has been rendered into French in Mons. Tcrnaux 
Compans’s collection. III. The Historia General de las Indias, 
by Gonzalo Fernandez dc Oviedo e Valdez. Oviedo passed 
some time in the Spanish Indies, in Darien, and afterwards, in 
Hispaniola. On his return to Spain he was appointed * Chroni¬ 
cler of the Indies.’ It is understood that the Royal Academy of 
History at Madrid are preparing this work for the press. IV. 
The History of Tlascala, by Diego Munoz Camnrgo. Camargo 
was a noble Tlascan mestee, and lived in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. * His work supplies much curious and authen¬ 
tic information respecting the social ami religious institutions of 
the land at the time of the conquest. His patriotism warms as 
he recounts the old hostilities of his countrymeb^ith the Aztecs; 
and it is singular tfo observe how the detestation of the rival na¬ 
tions survived their common subjection under the Castilian yoke. 

Yet it is chiefly on the institutions, manners, and ^polity of the 
kingdoms of the New World, that these masses of published ami 
Unpublished documents throw light. The great facts of the inva¬ 
sion and conquest; the life and character of Cortes himself; the 
triumphs and disasters, the gains and losses, have long been before 
the world. The principles and motives of these warriors, who 
were at once too rude and too proud to dissemble or disguise their 
designs and objects, are manifest from their actions. There is 
no secret history which is not immediately betrayed by the event. 
Success or failu re re veals the subtlest policy of Cortes. The large 

works 
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works of Herrera and Torqueraadsk contain, in general, a full 
and accurate account jjf the actual exploits, dangers, escapes, and 
victories of the adventurers. The despatches of Cortes, which 
have been long before the world, show us the course of events us 
they appeared to the leader himself, and as he wished them to ap¬ 
pear before his master and before Europe.* They are bold and 
hone&t * Commentaries.’ for neither would Cortes condescend to, 
nor feel the slightest desire of concealment; nor would he have 
found a more favourable hearing with the Emperor or the court 
of Castile, if he had softened or disguised any of those parts of 
the history which most offend the moral and Christian feelings 
of our day. Besides this we have the frank and gallant, however 
rugged, Bernal Diaz, chronicling, from recollection it is true, but 
still with the fidelity of honest pride and the complacent satisfac¬ 
tion of an old soldier, day by day, the occurrences of the whole 
war ; speaking out without fear or hesitation the living feelings, 
the hopfcs, apd even the fears, the passions, the superstitions of 
the camp*' Bernal Diaz avowedly wrote to vindicate for the sol¬ 
diers of Cortes that share in the common gflory, which Goinara, 
the other great authority for the war, has ascribed too exclusively 
to the general. Gomara was the chaplain of Cortes on his return 
to Spain, and derived his information from Cortes himself (though 
the book waS not written till after his death), from his family, and 
from some of the other distinguished actors in the great drama. 
Yef after all the character of Cortes comes out still more strongly 
in die chronicle of Diaz. Though Diaz is asserting the independ¬ 
ence .and voluntary subjection of the soldiers, they are only more 
manifestly, under the despotic rule of the master mind; for that is 
the most consummate aulhorityawhich persuades its obedient in¬ 
struments to imagine that they are free agents. Honest Bernal 
Diaz seems to have made himself believe that he had a leading 
voice in the destruction of the ships. It is on this introductory 
portion of Mcjqjphft history, and on the character, institutions, 
manners, and usages, of the conquered empire? that Robertson’s 
brilliant episode is meagre and unsatisfactory. His calm and 
philosophic mind was not much alive to the romantic and pictu¬ 
resque ; and $e was so afraid of being led away by the ardent 
imagination of some of the older authorities, who had been daz¬ 
zled by the external splendour of the Mexican monarchy, that he 
was disposed to depreciate to the utmost its real state of advance¬ 
ment. Prescott has availed himself of his superior advan¬ 

tages, and Jlne more ample and equal justice to the subject His 

* A very respectable and useful Translation of these Despatches, by Mr. George 
Folsom, has been published at New York (1813). We have availed ourselves of this 
translation in our extracts. 

, preliminary 
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preliminary view of the Aztec civilization is a full and judicious 
summary of that which is scattered in numerous, large, and we may 
add, expensive volumes, those of the printed and unpublished 
works of the older . writers, and the modern publication^ of 
Clavigero, of the invaluable Humboldt, and the' English $nd 
French Mexican Antiquities. * V 

On the great and inexplicable problem as to tfie origin d| this 
singular state of civilization, Mr. Prescott has wisely declined to 
enter in the opening chapters of his history: he has reserved^p 
subject for a separate disquisition, in his Appendix. His in¬ 
clusions are those of a sensible man, and a lover of fruth rather 
than of brilliant theory. Among the great tests and* trials of an 
historian’s honesty, and therefore of his due sense of the dignity 
of his office, is the acknowledgment of ignorance; the.steady 
refusal to admit that as history, which has not sufficient histori¬ 
cal evidence. Mr. Prescott sums up the whole discussion thus: 
—First, the coincidences are sufficiently strong to authorise a 
belief that the civilization of Anahuac was, in some;‘ degree, 
influenced by that of Eastern Asia. And, secondly, the dis¬ 
crepancies are such as to carry back the communication to a very 
remote period; so remote, that this foreign influence had been 
loo feeble to interfere materially wit&the growth of what may be 
regarded, in its essential features, as a peculiar and indigenous 
civilization. 

Unquestionably, the general character of the great Mexican 
empire has an Asiatic appearance; it resembles the great Tartar 
or Mongol empires, as they offered themselves to the astonished 
imaginations of the early Christian missionaries, or the merchant 
Marco Polo. Montezuma was mottt like Kubla Khan, or that splen¬ 
did but evanescent personage, always heard of but never found, 
the magnificent Prester John. The analogies with Jewish and 
Christian customs and notions so fondly sought, and so readily be¬ 
lieved by religious zeal (the inspiration whit&Lfortunately gave 
birth to the costly* j>ublication of the late Lord Kingsborough, was 
a fancy about the Jewish origin of the Mexicans), resolve themselves 
almost entirely into common or wide-spread Oriental customs and 
opinions. But when we would derive, according to the most pro¬ 
bable theory, the American civilization from Eastern Asia, there 
remains this insuperable difficulty. To transplant the civilization 
of one distant country to another requires either the simultaneous 
migration of a large body of the people, or a long amLgregular in¬ 
tercourse, a constant immigration from the parent me. A few 
adventurers from the most civilized region of the world, acciden¬ 
tally thrown upon a remote shore, or wandering to it through 
immeasurable t jac ts of forest, and savannah, and swamp, cut off 
^ from 
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from>aU.£dmmiinieatooa with»the, mo^kr connfcy, „uud struggling 
to hriiSg tome*. htidt^^^Mretimh would almost de* 

ftnerate^or acquinalSw habits and dsagts adopted to tbsir ngw 
femapastonceat* Whether this Tartar, Mongols or Chinese, Oh at 
asfFratej priental rhea, found its Way across the Pacific, or slowly 
descendro^outhward, leaving vestiges 6f its passage m aptenf 
the Ari^aMjiuRieati hi North America; its preservation of so 
raucwofi its pkailiarrCharaotec in all the vicissitudes of its fortunes 
AgfSia scarce1 y^mfcivahle. >• And language* which in 'general* at 
kSk id! its ^eamtsl forms and amplest sounds* is the fine but 
enduring thread/ which leads us back to the parent, stock* is 
here utterly .broken and lost If originally Asiatic* ox con* 
mooted with any of the dialects of Eastern Asia*. *# has diverged 
away so completely as ndt to retain a vestige of its origin. In its 
word* and in its structure, though split up into innumerable dia* 
lectt—nay, as it should seem, innumerable independent families— 
the latmta? of New Spain baa baffled all the attempts of the 
moat pnpfgthd and ingenious<fihilologists (and they are not easily 
baffled) to connect it with any of the tongues of the Old World, 
Yet either a great length of time* or a total change of social con¬ 
dition, appears absolutely necessary to obliterate every vestige 
qjf affiliation from cognate languages; and it is remarkable* that 
ipri&ble usages should survive that which is usually so much less 
Suitable* the elements and the structure of speech. Nor is il 
%®ahpertant > to remark how comparatively recent appears die 
whole civilization of Anahuac. Even if* as is not improbable, 
the race wraKpedpled Mexico and Tezcuco were ruder and fiercer 
tribes* who descended upon an blder civilisation, and yielded to 
its subduing influence (like the^phepherds in Egypt on the Tartars 
in China) j yet that which we are able* on the authority of the earliesl 
traditions, to throw up into die highest antiquity, comes fip^withic 
the historic times of the Old World, This recent origin effectu¬ 
ally cuts off aAtJflllhible connexion with the West; even PJato*! 
Atlantis* and tif}Phce»ician voyagers* are talis in comparison ,d 
hoary eld; and it renders', any, permanent intercourse with the 
>East* at leasfytfiih the greater empires* highly improbable,^. ,Cla- 
ngfxo indedffwho would by am incline to take a Iwnfivhpw 
ofAzte antiquities, fixes the descent of the Tofiecs—the earliest 
race to whom .the vaguer ^tradition, which byqcourtesy is called 
histcry^assigna any important influence on the cmliaaikm of this 
partuif^h&N^w World—in the year 648 alonr .teru i—rth*> ferns* 
dsiiah of Seako*« probably fovt better > westerned* in^the y4m 
1385 i **> * t jt i &, * * , t .* > ««<l" 

* , .Arduvg netithen,lhrown bock upon tfeeprevim^ qneA^* whe 
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social being in the same mariner? .May we not be required by true 
philosophic investigation, as far, as it can lead us, to inquire how 
far similitude of polity, usage, law, manners, really proves identity 
of origin, or even remote affiliation; how far certain customs 
grow, not out of tradition but out of our common nature: how far, 
in the almost infinite varieties of human culture, there is not, up 
* to a certain point, a necessary uniformity, which ensures a general 
resemblance, or, at least, by limiting the range of accident, caprice, 
climate, habit, enforces the adoption of kindred institutions where 
there is no kindred blood, and up mutual intercourse ? So many 
curious coincidences occur, where it is impossible to imagine either 
common descent (except from our first parents, or from the ark) 
or communication; such wayward and fanciful usages, such strange 
deviations from the ordinary principles and feelings of man, grow 
up in such distant regions, and such disconnected tribes, that we 
become extremely cautious in receiving such evidence as showing 
even the most remote relationship of race. It might seem that 
human nature has only a limited number of forms in which it can 
cast its social institutions, and that, however variously it may com ¬ 
bine these forms, it is almost impossible but that points of the 
closest similitude should exist, where there can have been neither 
imitation nor common tradition. 

Yet, while the institutions of the Aztec civilization may have 
been but the development of the common principles of justice j 
the necessity of mutual protection and security may have led to the 
establishment of the monarchical government, distinction of ranks, 
regular tribunals of law, fixed rules for the tenure of property; the 
ordinary usages of life, the invention and application of the useful, 
and indeed necessary arts, may have been the spontaneous, as it 
were, and but recent evolutions of the common wants and faculties 
of man : there are some few very remarkable traditions, which can 
scarcely be traced but to some original connexion with the brother¬ 
hood, apparently, of the Asiatic nations. Some.of these are reli¬ 
gious, the most remarkable of which is that universal one of the 
Deluge, the authenticity of which seems recognised by Humboldt, 
and admitted by Mr. Prescott. .Most of the others, especially 
those which show too close a resemblance to Christianity, fall under 
the suspicion of having been invented, or, at least, of being native 
traditions, coloured into similitude by the zeal of the new converts, 
anxious to propitiate the favour of their teachers^ and fondly wel¬ 
comed without examination, or after an examination strongly 
biased by the profound but natural prejudices of the unenlight¬ 
ened monkish teachers. . • ' i 

. One or two of the scientific analogies are still more singular, 
particularly with geg&rd to the Aztec calendar. The systejnof in¬ 
tercalation 
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tercalation may indeed have, forced itself upon different peoples, 
when they had arrivedat the knowledge of the time of the sun’s 
annual course; and nature itself might seem to establish?*espe¬ 
cially in the period of superstition through which all nations seem 
doomed to pass, that period of mourning which followed the 
sun's declension, and of rejoicing after the winter solstice, when the 
lengthening days gave the hope of another revolving year with all 
its fruits and blessings. But, in the words of Mr. Prescott, after 
he has noticed the remarkable analogy of the Mexican cycles of 
years with those of the Mongol nations:— 

* A correspondence quite as extraordinary is found between the hiero¬ 
glyphics used by the Aztecs for the signs of the days, and those zodiacal 
signs which the Eastern Asiatics employed as one of the. termB of their 
series. The symbols in the Mongolian calendar arc borrowed from ani*- 
male. Four of the twelve are the same as the Aztec. Three others are 
as nearly the same as the different species of the animals in the two 
hemispheres would allow. The remaining five refer to no creature then 
found in Atrihuac.* 

The note gives the names of the zodiacal signs used as the 
names of the years by the Eastern Asiatics (of the signs of the 
isodiac the Mexicans probably had no knowledge) :— 

‘ Among the Mougols, IT mouse, 2. ox, 3. leopard (Mantehou, Japan¬ 
ese, &c,, tiger), 4. hare, 5. crocodile (Mantehou and Japanese, dragon), 
6. serpent, 7. hare, 8. sheep (Mantehou, &c., goat), 9. monkey, 10. hen, 
11. dog, 12. hog. In the Mexican signs for the names of the days, wc 
also meet with hare, serpent, monkey, dog. Instead of the leopard, croco¬ 
dile, and hen^neither of which animals were known in Mexico at the 
time of the conquest, we find the oeftfot, the lizard, and the eagle. The 
lunar calendar of the Hindoos exhibits a correspondence equally extra¬ 
ordinary. Seven of the terms agrafe with those of the Aztecs, namely, 
serpent, cane, razor, path of the sun, dog’s tail* house. [Mr. Prescott 
gives hut six.] These terms are still more arbitrarily selected, not 
being confined to-animals.’—vol. iii. p. 345. 

We cannot bu#suspcct that all these signs arose nut of hiero¬ 
glyphic or picture writing, but this by no lAeans explains the 
curious resemblance. There is another point, of considerable - 
importance, which tends to show that the more civilised tribes of 
Southern America were of a different family of mankind from the 
common savage races of the islands and continent. : The crania 
disinterred from the sepulchral mounds in those regions, as well 
as those of the inhabitants of the high plains of the Cordilleras,: 
differ from /those of the more barbarous tribes. • The ampler. 
forehead intimates a decided intellectual superiority, and bears a 
close resemblance with that of some of the Mongol tribes*■ We 
are inclined to think the habit of burning the dead, familiar to the 
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The departure from the strange habit of burying the dead in 
a sitting posture, practised, according to Mr. Prescott, by most, if 
not all, the aborigines from Canada to Patagonia,, is a more con¬ 
vincing proof of the independent origin of those more, savage races. 
The latter argument tends, as far as it goes, to establish an iden¬ 
tity pf race with the Eastern Asiatics; the other singular coin¬ 
cidences of the calendar and the names of the . days might possibly 
be ascribed to the casual visit of a few strangers from the Asiatic 
coasts, who may have imparted their superior knowledge and 
their religious traditions. There was, however, no such dis¬ 
tinct tradition among the Aztecs, as among the Peruvians, of a 
Mango Capac, who, suddenly appearing among a barbarous race, 
from his superior intelligence and knowledge, was hailed with 
awe and reverence as a deity, as a child of the sun, and to whom 
is ascribed the whole framework of the social polity, and all which 
may be called civilization. The Mexican traditions relate to the 
migration of tribes rather than to the power or influence of indi¬ 
vidual chiefs or sages, unless perhaps that beneficent God, sup¬ 
posed to have re-appeared in the person of the Spaniards. 

We have glanced thus rapidly at some of the more prominent 
points in this curious but, we must confess, unsatisfactory dis¬ 
cussion, because this appears to be the strongest case in history 
of a spontaneous and indigenous civilization growing up without 
foreign influence, and within a recent period. Whatever tra¬ 
ditions the natives of Anahuac might inherit from their Asiatic 
origin, if Asia was indeed the cradle of the race, have survived, 
what seems incredible, the total, extinction of every sign of rela¬ 
tionship in the language. The only faint traces of etymological 
resemblance have been found or imagined in the Otomic, the lan¬ 
guage of one of the most barbarous tribes, which is supposed to 


offer the nearest analogy, and that with the Chinese. Besides this, 
it is acknowledged that far the larger part, and that which gives 
its general Asiatic character to the Mexican civilization, is to all 
appearance but oi late development. .Even their legendary or 
mythic history is modest in its pretensions; neither Mexico nor 
Tezpuco claim any high or mysterious antiquity. The account of 
the foundation of both cities, us we have , seen, is probable and 
recent. Let us take, a very liasty survey of this introductory 
chapter of Mexican history. < . 

The Toltecs are the Pelasgians of this .civilization of Anahuac, 
They were an agricultural race, skilled m some of the mechanical 


arts, and to them are ascribed the buildings of the greatest solidity 
and magnificence, the monuments of Transatlantic Cyclopean 
architecture—yet neither they nor their buildings aspire toanj 
formidable age. Even if. we ascribe the ruins of Pajenque and 
' . Uxmal, 
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Uxmal, and some of the structures in the adjacent provinces, 
described by Mr. Stephens, to this face and to their. descendants, 
there is no considerable difference, either in the style, the form, or 
theconstruction, or what we may conjecture to have been .'their 
uses, from the buildings found by the Spaniards in the Mexican 
cities, from the temples and fortresses of the existing people > 
there is nothing to throw the one upward into a more remote anti¬ 
quity ; nothing like the wide distinction between the architectures 
of Egypt and Greece, or even between the Pelasgian or Cyclopean 
masonry and that of the Hellenic'tribes. A period of a very 
few centuries will connect the two races, even if we admit to the 


utmost the only evidence of a certain degree of antiquity in the 
older ruins, the growth'of trees of enormous size within their pre¬ 
cincts, which must have taken root after the buildings had been 
abandoned either as habitations or places of worship. In all these, 
cases we must know more accurately the ordinary growth of such 
trees, since some kinds of timber in that climate and in that soil 
are known to increase with extraordinary rapidity. 

Mexican history, however, as we have seen, did not scruple to 
assign, if a vague and uncertain, yet certainly no very remote 
period for the disappearance of the Toltec population, and the 
settlement and growth of the Aztec races, who were in possession 
of the country at the time of the Spanish invasion. The league 
between the great leading tribes of Mexico, of Tezcuco, and the 
smaller state of Tlacopan, in which these three kingdoms had 
combined, is a singular example of a national confederation The, 
league was both defensive and offensive; and the spoils and Con¬ 
quests torn by the combined forces from their more barbarous 
neighbours were divided upon a fixed scale. Yet with this dan- 
gerous element of jealousy and discord the league had continued, 
for a considerable period in perfect harmony. 

Mexico, when the Spaniards landed, was the leading state in, 
wealth and in power. But Tezcuco had attained to a much 
higher, and, if we are to credit the native historians, a much more - 
enlightened state of civilization. The most curious and interesting 
passage' in Mr, Prescott’s history of the earlier state of Anahuac 
describes the rise and the reign of the great king of Tezcuco,'with, 
whose awful name we shall not appal our reader’s eyes or ears 
till it is absolutely necessary. Whether read as sober history. Or 
as mythic legend, or as a'kind of Aztec Cyrbpedia, it is equally-/ 
extraordinary, resting as. it docs on the authority of ahativelivy,/ 
who at the beginning of the sixteenth century combined into a 
regular history or histories the hieroglyphics,'the'songs; and tra-f 
ditions of his native land, as well as the oral testimony of f miriy ; 
aged persons.’ Ixdilxochitl, Whose name we have before noticed; 

a descendant 
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a descendant of the royal race, became interpreterto the Viceroy; 
his high situation gave him command of all the aftcient ddcpments 
ia the possession of the Spanish government; to which lie added 
large collections of his own. He Wrote in C|stilian» and ;Mr. 
Prescott observes that* there, is an appearance of good faith arid 
simplicity in his writings which may convince the reader 'ttiat, 
when he errs, it is from no worse cause than national partiality/ 
But it would seem almost incredible that evenjunder |be inspira¬ 
tion of the most ardent reverence for his ancestors, the ideal of a 
Mexican educated under Spanish influence, and living among 
either statesmen or friars of that period, should take this remark¬ 
able form. Our Aztec Livy must indeed have possessed a noble 
genius, if he could imagine some of the social and political insti¬ 
tutions which he ascribes to the Numa of Tezcuco.* 

The rising fortunes and the civilization of the Acplhuans, who 
entered the Valley and founded Tezcuco about the close of the 
twelfth century, were checked and interrupted by the subjugation 
of the city and territory i^pder the Tepanecs, a kindred but more 
barbarous tribe:-— 

1 This event took place abont 1418; and the young prince, Nezahual- 
coyotl, the heir to the crown, then fifteen years old, saw his father 
butchered before his eyes, while he himself lay concealed among the 
friendly branches of a tree, which overshadowed the spot. His subse¬ 
quent history is as full of romantic daring and perilous" escapes as that 
• of the renowned Scanderbeg, or of the “ young Chevalier.’* ’ vol. i. 
p. 146. 

These adventures, of which ,Mr. Prescott gives a brief but 
stirring account, terminated with the defeat of the Tccapecs, the 
death of Maxtla, the last king of their race, the accession of 
Nezahualcoyotl to his ancestral throne, and the establishment of 
the federal league between Mexico, Tezcuco, and Tlacopan 
‘ The first measure of Nezahualcoyotl, on returning to his dominions, 
was a general amnesty. It was his maxim, “ that ,a monarch might 
punish, but revenge Was unworthy of him.” In the preset instance 
he whs averse even to punish, and not only freely pardoned-his rebel 
nobles, hut conferred on* some, who had most deeply offended,- posts 
of honour and confidence. Such conduct^ was doubtless politic, 
especially as their > alienation was owing, probably, much more to fear of* 
the usurper 'than to any disaffection towards himself. But there, are 
some acts of policy which a magnanimous,spirit-only can .execute, / 

■* * The restored monarch next set about repairing the damages sustained 
under the late misrule, and reviving, or rather remodelUng, the various 


* Wo would observe that the reign of this lawgiver of Teacueo bad been before given, 
at, some length, uot to say prolixity, by Torquenuula, inhis ‘ Monorchia 
the resemblance of the incident in bis life, which will hereafter be ^cfticpd^ to, j^**" 

rative of Scripture could hot escape the ecclesiastical writer. ' ’: V 

departments 
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departments of government He frameda concise, but comprehensive, 
code oi laws* go well suited, it wag thought, to the exigencies of the 
tirries,.that it was adopted .as their own by the two other members of the 
triplealliance. It was written in Mood, and entitled the authht tO be 
called the Draco, rather than the “ Solon of Anahuac,* 1 as he is fondly 
styled by his adnalrers. Humanity is one of the best fruits of refine* 
ment. It ib only with increasing civilization that the legislator studies 
to economize human suffering, even for the guilty; to devise penalties, 
not so much by way of punishment for the past as of reformation for the 
future. . 

* He divided the burden of government among a number of depart¬ 
ments, as the council of war, the council of finance, the council of 
justice. This last was a court of supreme authority, both in civil and 
criminal matters, receiving appeals from the lower tribunals of 4he pro¬ 
vinces, which were obliged to make a full report, every Four months, or 
eighty days, of their own proceedings to this higher judicature. In all 
these bodies a certain number of citizens were allowed to have seats with 
the nobles and professional dignitaries. There was, however, another 
body, a council of state, for aiding the king in the dispatch of business, 
and advising him in matters of importance,*^ ich was drawn altogether 
from' the highest order of chiefs. It consisted of fourteen members ; 
and they had seats provided for them at the royal table. 

‘Lastly, there was an extraordinary tribunal, called the council of 
music, but which, differing from the import of its name, was devoted to 
the encouragement of science and art. Works on astronomy, chro¬ 
nology, history, or any other seience, were required to be submitted to 
its judgment before they could be made public. This censorial power 
was of some moment, at least with regard to the historical department, 
where the wilful perversion of truth was made a capital offence by the 
bloody code of Nezahualcoyotl. Yet*a Tczcucan author must have been 
a bungler who could not elude a conviction under the cloudy Veil of 
hieroglyphics. This body, which was drawn from the best instructed 
persons' m the kingdom, with little regard to rank, had supervision of all 
the productions of art and of the nicer fabrics. It decided on the quali¬ 
fications of the professors in the various branches of science, on the 
fidelity of their instructions to their pupils, the deficiency of which was , 
severely punished, and it instituted examinations t>f these latter. In 
short, it was a general board of education for the country. On stated 
days, historical compositions, and poems treating of moral or traditional 
topics, were recited before it by their authors. Seats were provided for 
the three crowned heads of the empire, who deliberated with the other 
members on the respective merits of the pieces, and distributed prizes of 
value to the successful competitors. - - - . 

* Such are the marvellous accounts transmitted to us Of this institution;, 

an institution certainly not to have been expected among the aborigines, 
of America. It is calculated to give us a higher idea of the refinement 
of the people than even the noble architectural remains which stjilcover 
Eomeparts of the continent/—vol. i. pp. 152-155. ' y ■ 

The Monarch himself, like some other great potentates of the 

• ' r East 
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Eastland West, aspired to be a pcret—-the burthen of his song 
seems to have been that < vanity of'vanities^] of King Solomon, 
^vi£_hich is echoed along the course of Eastern, at least ofMaboihe- 
1 tah^poetry, with more or less touching melancholy, and more or 
less grave epicurean advice to enjoy, while iVie mhy, the pleasures 
of tin®, fleeting and uncertain life. The King of Tezcuco may^take 
his place among royal and noble authors, not merely from tra¬ 
ditionary • fame, but frocq a translation of one of l^s Odes into 
Castilian. Mr. Prescott has subjoined a translation of the Cas¬ 
tilian into English, f by tbe hand of a fair friend.’— * 

‘ But the hours of the Tezcufcan monarch were not all passed in idle 
dalliance with the Muse, nesr in* the sober contemplations of 'philosophy, 
as at a ‘later period. In the freshness of youth and early manhood he 
led the allied armies in their annual expeditions, which were certain to 
result in a wider extent of territory to the empire. In the intervals of 
peace he fostered those, productive" arts which are the surest sources of 
public prosperity. He encouraged^agriculture above all; and there was 
scarcely a spot so rude, or a steep so inaccessible, as not to confess the 
power of cultivation. The land was covered with a busy population, and 
towns and cities sprung up in pluces since deserted, or dwindled into 
■miserable villages. 

‘ From resources thus enlarged by conquest and domestic industry, 
the monarch drew .the means for the large consumption of bis own nu¬ 
merous household, and for the costly works which he executed for the 
convenience and embellishment of the capital. He filled it with stately 
edifices for his nobles, whose constant attendance he was anxious to se¬ 
cure at his court. He erected a magnificent pile of buildings which 
might serve both for a royal residence and for the public offices. It 
extended, from east to west, 1234 yards ; and from north to south, 978. 
It was encompassed by a wall of unburnt bricks and cement, six feet 
wide and nine high, for one half of the circumference, and fifteen feet 
high for the other half. Within this enclosure were two courts. The 
outer one was used as the great market-place of the city; and continued 
to.be so until long after the Conquest, if, indeed, it is hot now. The 
interior court was stmounded by the council chambers and halls of jus¬ 
tice. Thejre were uTso accommodations there for the foreign ambassa¬ 
dors ; and a spacious saloon, with apartments opening into it, for men of 
science, and, poets, who pursued their studies^in this retreat 1 , or met 
. together to hold converse tinder its marble poraids. In this quarts also 
i were kept the public archives, which fared better linder the Indian dy- 
, nbsfy than they have since under their European successors. 

'[* Attaining th|| court were the apartments of the king, including those 
for tqe , royal Weni, as liberally supplied with beauties as that of an 
eastern sultan.' Theifwalls were incrustcd with alabasters and richly 
tinted "stticqb,; ,dr, hung with goTgeotis tapestries of variegated feather- 
work, Tbey led thrqugh long arcades, and through intricate labyrinths 
; of shrifbberyV.garaens, where bftthlB and spaTkling founfoiriryvere 
overshadowed by tall groveB of cedwgnd cyptess. Theb^msbf Water 

were 
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•were well stocked with fish .of various kinds,; and the aviaries with 
birds glebing in all the gaudy plumage,of the,tropics. : r Many birds and 
animals, which oould not be obtained aliye, were represented in gold and 
silver so skilfully, as to have furnished the gre^t naturalist Hernandez, 
with models forbid work. '' 

‘ 'Accommodations op a princely scale'wcre ^provided for the sovereigns 
of Mexico and Tiacopan, when they visited the court. The whole of 
this lordly pile contained 300 apartments, some of them fifty yards 
square. The height of the'building is hot mentioned : it was probably , 
pot great; but supplied the requisite room by the immense extent of 
ground which it covered. The interior was doubtless constructed of 
light materials, especially of the rich \yoods ? which,, in that country, are 
remarkable, when polished, for tbe brilliancy and variety of their colours. 
That the more solid materials of stone and stucco were also#liberaliy 
employed is proved by the remains at the present day; remains which 
have furnished an inexhaustible quarry for the churches and other edifices 
since erected by the Spaniards on the site- of the anpient city. 

* We are not informed of the time occupied in building this palace; 
but 200,000 workmen, it is said, were employed on it f However this 
may be, it is certain that the Tezcucan monaichs, like those of A&ia and 
ancient Egypt, had the control of immense misses of men, and Would 
sometimes turn the whole population of a conquered city, including the 
women, into the public works.—The most gigantic monuments of archi¬ 
tecture which the world has witnessed would never have been reared, by 
the hands of freemen. 

‘Adjoining the palace were buildings for the king’s children, who, by 
his various wives, amounted to no less than sixty sons and fifty daugh¬ 
ters. Here they were instructed in all the exercises and accomplish¬ 
ments suited to their station; comprehending, what would scarcely find 
a place in a royal education on thejUthcr side of the Atlantic, the arts’ of 
working in metals, jewelry, and feather-mosaic. Once in every four 
months the whole household, not excepting the youngest, and including 
all the officers and attendants on the king's person, assembled in a grand 
saloon of the palace, to listen to a discourse from an orator, probably one 
of tbe priesthood. The princeB, on this occasion, were all dressed in 
nequen, the coarsest manufacture of the country. The preacher began 
by enlarging.on the obligations of morality, and of respect for the gods, 
especially important in persons whose rank gave such additional weight 
to example. He occasionally seasoned his homily with a pertinent ap- ‘ 
plication to his audience, if any member of it had been guilty of a 
notorious, delinquency. Prom this wholesome admonition the monarch 
himself was not exempted, and the orator boldly reminded him’, of his 
paramount duty to, show respect for his own laws. The king, ad far 
from taking umbrage, received the, lesson with 'humility j and tfie 
audience, we are assured, were often melted into tears by theelaquehce 
of the preacher; . This curious scene may remiiid one of Similar u^kfees 
in, the Asiatic and Egyptian despotisms, where the sovereign occasiomuly 
condescended td stoop from his pride of place, and allow his memory to 
be refreshed with the conviction of his own mortality.. It soothed the 

feelings 
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feelings of the subjectto Rod himself thus placed, though but for a 
ulpment,. on a level with his kings while it cost little to the latter* who 
Was removed too far from his people, to suffer anything by this short¬ 
lived familiarity. . It is*probable tliat such an act. of public humiliation 
would have found less favour with a prince less absolute.’*—vol. i, 
pp. 158-164. . „■ t v * * 

The villas of this Western Saltan were no less splendid, taste¬ 
ful, and. luxurious, and the history of his domestic life is; Tor 
another reason, -even more surprising; The. harcrh of these 
Sovereigns, as we have seen, was no less amply peopled thari 
those of the most’gorgeous Oriental potentates. But the law of 
Tezcuco allowed only one lawful wife, to whose children the Crown 
descended by immemorial usage. The King had been disap¬ 
pointed in an early attachment—the princess who had been edu¬ 
cated for his wife had been given to another; and the just prince 
submitted to the decree of the Court, which awarded her to his 
rival. His lawful wife, however, he. obtained in a manner so 
strangely resembling the Old Testament history of David and 
Uriah, that we should not be satisfied by less than the solemn 
protest of the historian, that it was related on the authority of the 
son and grandson of the king. This act is recorded as the great 
indelible stain upon his character; and national partiality and 
ancestral reverence would here have struggled against any uncon¬ 
scious bias towards assimilating the life of his great forefather to 
ihat example in the Sacred History which he might have heard 
from his Christian instructors. 

But Nezahualcoyotl was likewise the Haroun Alraschid and 
the .Akber of the West, He‘not only resembled the former 
in his magnificence, but in his love of disguise, in which he went 
about, discovering the feelings of his subjects in regard to his 
• government, and meeting with adventures which in like manner 
tried hi^ barbaric justice. Some of the stories are as pithy and 
diverting as the ‘Arabian Nights,’ which we are obliged to re¬ 
member, were not r known in Europe till very long after the 
TezcuCan historian had been gathered to his forefathers. The 
resemblance to the great Mahometan sovereign of India is the 
superiority of the Acplhuan to the religious creed of his?ancestors. 
There is something, to those familiar with the old Oriental 
legends of the Talmud or the Koran, singularly and unaccount¬ 
ably similar:—. 

‘ Ife had been married seme years to the wife he had so unrighteously 
obtain^'hut Was not blessed with issue. The priests represented that 
it was owihg to his neglect of the gods of his country, and that his only 
remedy was to propitiate thom by human sacrifice. The king reluc¬ 
tantly consented,;&nd the altars once more smoked with the-blood of 
slaughtered captive*.. But>ifc^as<,■#&.■ in,; vain* and he mdigntuitly ex- 
1 ‘ < 'claimed* 
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claimed, “ These idols of wood and stone can neither hear nor feel, 
much less could they make the heavens and the earth, and man, the 
lord of it These must be the work of the all-pqwcrful, unknown God, 
Creator of the universe, on whom alone I must rely for consolation and * 
support” 41 

1 tie then withdrew to his rural palace of Tczeotzinco, where he it' 
mained forty days, fasting and praying at stated hours, and offering up 
no other sacrifice than tlie sweet incense of copal, and aromatic herbs 
and gums. At the expiration of this time, he is said to have been com¬ 
forted by a vision assuring him of the success of his petition. At all 
events, such proved to be the fact ; and this was followed by the cheeriug 
intelligence of the triumph of his arms in a quarter where he bad lately 
experienced some humiliating reverses. . 

* Greatly strengthened in his former religious convictions,•'be now 
openly professed his faith, and was more earnest to Wean his subjects 
from their degrading superstitions, and to substitute nobler and more 
spiritual conceptions of the Deity. He built a temple in the usual pyra¬ 
midal form, and on the summit a tower nine stoiies high, to represent 
' the nme heavens: a tenth was surmounted by a roof painted black, and 
’piofusely gilded with stars on the outside, and mcrusted with tnetals 
and piccious stones withm He dedicated this to “ the unknown Qod t 
the Cause of causes ’* It seems probable, fiora the emblem on the 
tower, as well as from the complexion of Ins verses, as we shall see, that 
he mingled with liis reveience for the Supreme the astral worship which 
existed, among the Toltecs. Various musical instruments were placed 
on the top ol the tower ; and the sound of them, accompanied by the 
ringing Of a sonorous metal struck by a mallet, summoned the wor¬ 
shippers to prayers at regular seasons. No image was allowed in the 
edifice, as unsuited to the “invisible God ; M and the people were ex¬ 
pressly prohibited from profaning «fhe altars with blood, or any other 
saciiiiees than that ot the peifume of ttowets and sweet-scented gums.'— 
vol i. pp. 113 H5. 

If wo are to trust the verses which the king composed in the 
midst of the astronomical studies of his old age—with this higher 
view of religion, nobler and more consolatory thoughts of the 
future state of being had dimly dawned upon bis iniud:— 

“ All things on earth have their term, and, in the most joyous career 
of their vanity and splendour, their strength fails, and they sink into 
the dust. All the roundfwoild is but a sepulchre; and there is nothing 
which lives on its surface that shall not be hidden and entombed beneath 
it. Rivers, torrents, aud streams move onward to their destination. Not 
one flows back to its pleasant source. They rush onward, hastening to 
bmy themselves in the deep bosom of the ocean. The things of yester¬ 
day are no more to-day; and the things of to-day shall cease, perhaps on 
the morrow. The cemetery iB full of the loathsome dust of bodies qncc 
quickened by living souls, who occupied thrones, presided over assem¬ 
blies, marshalled armies, subdued provinces, arrogated to f themselves 
worship, were puffed up with vainglorious pomp, and pow$r, and empire. 
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But these glories have all passed away like the fearful smoke that issues 
fjrom the throat of Popocatepetl, with no other memorial of their existence 
man the record on the page of the chronicler, 

“ The great, the wise, the valiant, the beautiful,—alas l where are 
they now ? They arc all mingled with the clod, and that which has be¬ 
fallen them shall happen to us, and to those that come after us. Vet 
let us take courage, illustrious nobles and chieftains, true friends and 
loyal subjects,— let ns aspire io lhat hcaoen where all is eternal, and 
corruption cannot tome. The horrors of the tomb aic hut the cradle of 
the Sun, and the dark shadows of death are brilliant lights for the stare." 

* The mystic import of the last sentence seems to point to that super¬ 
stition respecting the mansions of the Sun, which forms so beautiful a 
contrast to the dark features of the Aztec mythology.’—vol. i. pp. 
175-177. * 

We must leave the death of the great Tezcucan monarch and 
the reign of his son in Mr. Prescott’s pages. Mexico was to 
Tessence as the sterner and more wailike Rome to the more 
polite and cultivated Greece. Like Venice, iounded by a few 
wanderers and fugitives on the swampy islands of the great lake, 
it became a powerful city—the centie of a great nation. The 
city lose, with rapid progress, to strength and splendour; it con¬ 
nected itself with the land by its strong and solid causeways, 
bridged over at inteivals; and its situation would have been irn- 

i >rcgliable to less than Spanish valour, European arms, and 
European vessels. Mexico was an elective monarchy : the choice 
of the sov creign rested with lour of the chief caciques, who were 
bound to select one of the brotheis, or, in default of brothers, 
one of the nephews of the late king. The king was a despot; in 
him was vested the whole legislative and executive power in war 
and peace; yet there was a powerful nobility of caciques, who 
held their estates by different tenures, hut all might be summoned 
.—perhaps required no summons—--to attend the sovereign, with 
their people, when hp went out to war. Their judicial system 
might excite the astonishment of the Spaniards of that age: it 
sometimes draws forth a sly expression of envy from their older 
writers, on whose authority, as well as that of the hiexogly- 
phic paintings, it is described* In each city and its depend¬ 
ing territory was a supreme judge, appointed by, and main¬ 
tained at the expense of, the crown, but entirely independent, 
holding his office lot life, and with no appeal, even to the king, 
from his tribunal. He took cognizance of all great causes, both 
civil and criminal. A capital sentence was marked in the hiero¬ 
glyphics! paintings by an anew drawn across the figure of the 
ruminal. Below the supreme judge there were inferior tribunals 
' for minor causes, down to a kind of police-offices, each of which 
was to watch over a certain 1 number of families, and report any 
v • breach 
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breach of the laws to the tribunals. Bribery in Judge was 
punished with death. It was death to usurp the insignia of a 
judge. The laws were barbarously prodigal of hupaan life. . 
Murder, adultery, some kinds of theft, destruction of the land¬ 
marks of property, altering the public measures, unfaithful 
guardianship of the estate of a ward, even intemperance in young 
persons, were, capital crimes. Barbarism and civilization mingled 
still more strangely in the law of slavery. Prisoners taken in 
battle wore reserved as sacrifices to the gods; but no one could 
be born to slavery in Mexico. Criminals, public defaulters (for 
the system of taxation was rigorous and well organised), persons 
in extreme poverty, either became slaves by law, or sold them¬ 
selves into slavery. Parents could thus deal with their children. 
The services, however, of such slaves were limited; their lives 
and persons protected; they could not be sold, except in case of 
extreme poverty, by their masters; their children were born free. 
The law and the usage seem to have been equally lenient. They 
were often emancipated, as in Rome, at the ^ l path of their master. 

The Aztecs of Mexico were a martial race; their leading insti¬ 
tutions and the national spirit, the splendour of dress, of ornament, 
and the pride and glory of Aztec, were centered in war; their 
legions consisting of 8,000 men, not without discipline. Monte¬ 
zuma had been a distinguished warrior and conqueror. The pe¬ 
culiarity in their mode of fighting was that they did not sock to 
kdl, but to make prisoners, and these prisoners were to be solemn 
votive offerings to the gods. They did not scalp their enemies, 
like the North American Indiana, and esteem their prowess by 
the number of scalps they had won: but their valour was tested by 
the numbers which they furnished for the horrid human heca¬ 
tombs on their teocallis, or temples. 

It was the unspeakable barbarity of this part of their religion 
which so strongly and darkly contrasted with the justice and, in 
some respects, mild humanity of their civil institutions. All that we 
know of human sacrifices in the Old World, from * Moloch, horrid 
king/ and the kindred superstitions of older Asia, tlip self-immo¬ 
lations under the car of Jaganaut, with the other bloody rites of Siva 
and of Durga in India, the wicker-cages in which our ancestors 
the Druids consumed their victims; all these terrific scenes 
shririki nto nothing belorc the amount of human beings regularly 
slaughtered on the altars of the Mexican gods, with the revolting 
* circumstances which accompanied their sacrifice. These rites 
seem to have been peculiar to the Aztec races, and among the 
Mexicans rose to a more dreadful height, and Were more invete- 
rately rooted in their habits and feelings. Tradition ascribes to 
the older Toltecs that milder character which usually belongs to the 

agricultural 
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Agricultural races. They offered only purer and bloodless sacrifices 
to their deities. We have seen that the enlightened sovereign of 
Tezcuco strove to mitigate, though he could not abolish, this 
national usage. There can be no doubt that human sacrifices 
formed a regular part of some of the eastern religions; in the 
remoter East, as well as in Syria and in Carthage. The instances 
recorded m later times, in the more polished nations of antiquity, 
were in general single victims, and offered when the public mind 
was darkened by the dread, or suffering under the infliction, of 
some tremendous calamity.* It may be questioned whether the 
burning alive of men among the Druids Was not judicial lathei 
than religious—execution rather than sacrifice; lor the Druids 
were tlic judges as well as the priests of the ancient Gauls and 
Britons. But there is nothing like the refinement (if we may us.* 
such a word) of cruelty which, among the nations of Anahuae, 
made it part of the law of war that the prisoner should be spaiecl 
cm the battle-field, and deliberately and in cold blood offered to 
the god of war. The priest, as> it were, held the hands of the 
warrior, in order that himself might have the exclusive privilege 
of slaughter. 

Mr. Prescott, with pardonable, and iudeed enforced incre¬ 
dulity, makes large deductions from the estimates of victims 
thus regularly sacrificed on the altars in Mexico. Numbers 
command but little confidence in oldei histories, whether poeti¬ 
cal or traditionary, or, like those of Mexico, chiefly hieroglyph 
cal.'l' But one fact, he observes, ‘may be considered certain. 
It was customary to presene tin* skulls of the sacrificed in budd¬ 
ings appropriated to the purpose. The companions of Coite* 
counted 136,000 in one of these edifices. Without attempt¬ 
ing a precise calculation, therefore, it is safe to conclude that 
thousands were yeatly offered up, in the different cities of An- 
ahuac, on the bloody altars of the Mexican dmmtics.' The 
circumstances of these horrid rites were, if possible, more le- 
rolting than the amount of the hecatombs. The flesh runs 
cold at the account. The more distinguished victims wcie 


* The Roman piohibifory law against human sacrifices, quoted by Mr. Prescott from 
Pliny, is manifestly directed against foicigu and <) Dental mttqual ntes. Livy's words 
relating to such rites, ‘morenon Romano, and both the Iphigeuias of Euripides, in one 
of W|hi®b dm victor is saved by the intervention of the deity, m the othei tt is the all«u 
of tw hetrbaraut Scythian Diana wheie such nftbungs ate made, show the predominant 
feelitog on this subject in Greece and Rome. Two notes in Mriman's * History of Chris¬ 
tianity.* vol. i. p. *7, mention the meanded exceptions of later tunes. 

f There is something very honest in old Bernal Dio/, who accuses Goinora of cnoi- 
nwmdy exaggerating tue ntwnbeis slain m the difteuent battles under Coitus bun^vlf. 
* Our force seldom much exceeded four hundred men; aud even if we had. found the 
Htdltitudfl be speaks of bound hand and foot, we had not been able to put so many 
to death.’ 

. fattened. 
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fattened, as it were, were indulge^ in every kind of luxury and 
enjoyment till the day of sacrifice arrived. It was the great na¬ 
tional spectacle, the most solemn religious festival. The high 
pyramidal temples appear to have been constructed for the ex¬ 
press purpose of exhibiting the whole minute detail of the torture, 
and the execution, to the largest number of people. Our abhor¬ 
rence is increased by the manner in which the, priests officiated 
in the ceremony, groping among the entrails With their bloody 
hands for the heart of the victim. But in the darkest depth there is 
even a darker depth. Some paradoxical writers have attempted to 
dispute the proofs of cannibalism ; which, if less common than is 
supposed, appears to us to rest on incontestable evidence in so 
many quarters of the world. The most amiable scepticism can, 
we fear, encourage no doubt that in Mexico both priests and 
people feasted on the flesh of the victims, which was cast down 
among them. It seems to have been a part of the sacrifice;'just 
like the feasting on the slaughtered bulls and goats of other reli¬ 
gious sacrifices, Alas for human nature, tfyat such things should 
be in a land where Providence was so lavish of all its bounties; 
where man was so far advanced beyond the savage—had learned 
to improve the blessings of God by the arts of civilization, and in 
so many respects had submitted himself to the softening influ¬ 
ence of regular social order, of just and humane institutions, even 
of many of the domestic virtues. ♦ 

Had the Spaniards appeared in the cities of Mexico solely as 
the champions of humanity—as commissioned by the common 
Father of mankind forcibly to put down these unspeakable abo¬ 
minations—not as asserting the sovereignty of a foreign emperor, 
who had no more right to the supremacy over Mexico than over 
France or England, on the preposterous claim of a papa) 
grant: had they raised the banner of the cross only to save 
the thousand victims of this ferocious superstition from their 
unmerited fate—not to compel, by fire and sword, the adop¬ 
tion, we must not say tha belief, of that religion emphatically 
termed the religion of mercy,—in this case, though the strict 
justice of such interposition might have been questionable, the 
stronger sympathies of men would have hailed their triumph. 
Though their own hands might not be clean, though their own 
autos da fd might rise up against them, as in one respect more 


* Let the reader turn to the advice of an Aztec mother to her daughter (the first 
article in Mr. Prescott’S Appendix); and though that deepest, well-spring of tenderness, 
a mother’s heart, is never dry, even in the lowest condition of humanity, and the * ad¬ 
vice inculcates conjugal fidelity, riot merely because God, who is in everyplace, sees 
you, but because the law punished adultery with death yet it seems almost incredible 
that such pure and gentle,, though simply expressed, sentiments could prevail among a 
people whose altars, whose lips, reeked with human blood. 

appalling — 
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appalling—as more utterly alien to the spirit of their religion— 
yet; no onewould have disputed the merit of ridding the earth, 
and that 'with such surprising valour, of such a.monstrous super¬ 
stition. 

Let us look, however, at the question in another light. Consider 
thie ferocity which a people.must have imbibed from these bloody 
spectacles, and the evidence which is furnished of the warlike 
character of a nation which could thus feed its. altars with thou¬ 
sands of prisoners, from tribes as strong, if not as well armed, as 
themselves, and our astonishment at the conquest achieved by this 
handful of Spaniards is immeasurably increased. Consider the 
dread in which the Aztecs must on this account, as well as on 
others, have been held by the surrounding nations. It is even 
more extraordinary, notwithstanding the wide-spread discontent at 
their tyranny, and the proneness to rebellion or to war of the neigh¬ 
bouring tribes, that Cortes should find or make allies who should 
adhere to him in disaster as well as success—in defeat as well as 
in victory. It was this mighty empire, or rather confederation of 
empires, whieh Cortes, with a few hundred Spaniards, did not 
hesitate to invade, and hoped to subdue. It was not long, in¬ 
deed, before he discovered the dissensions which existed in the 
country; that, besides the valour, and arms, and horses of his 
own few soldiers, he might array some of the most powerful 
tribes against the empire of Montezuma ; that the revolted sub¬ 
jects of Mexico, weary of their emperor’s tyrannical sway, would 
be his best allies. In the first city which he conquered (Cem- 
poalla), the inhabitants of the town and of the neighbouring 
province, who, according to his statement, could bring fifty thou¬ 
sand men into the field, willingly, as Cortes writes to Charles V., 
became the vassals of his Majesty. 

( They also begged me to protect them against that mighty lord 
(Montezuma) who used violent and tyrannical measures to keep them 
ill subjection, and took from them their sons to he slain, and offered as 
sacrifidla to his ido r is, with many other complaints against him, in order 
to avoid whose tyranny they embraced the service of your Majesty, to 
which they have so far proved faithful, and I doubt not will continue so, 
since they have been uniformly treated by me with favour and atten- 
tion .Dispatches of Cortfa, p. 40. 

In another passage be says,— 

* I was pot a little pleased on seeing their want of harmony, as it 
seemed favourable to my designs, arid would enable me to bring them 
more easily into subjection. I applied to their case the authority of the 
evangelist, who says, “ Every kingdom divided against itself shall be 
rendered desolate.” ’— 'Ibid., p. 64. 

Cortes Very early in his career received intelligence of the hos- 
’ . , ■'V tility 
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tility of tlie powerful republic of Tlascala to the empire of 
Mexico, and entertained hopes of turning this to his own advan¬ 
tage ; but, though at the same time with the arduous and appalling 
nature of their enterprise, these more reaso&able means of accom¬ 
plishing it opened upon the minds of the invaders—they had already 
plunged headlong into the adventure, and the resolute heart of 
Cortes seemed wound up to accomplish it, or to perish in the 
attempt. In his first dispatch to the emperor (the lost dispatch, 
hut to which he appeals in the second), he ‘ had assured his 
Highness that he (Montezuma) should he taken cither dead or 
alive, or become a subject to the royal throne of your Majesty’ 
(p. 39). It was a warfare in which they engaged without^counting 
the cost or the hazard, because it was a warfare of conquest and 
of glory for Spain, still more because it was a holy warfare—a 
warfare against infidels. It was not that they knowingly alleged 
the pretext of religious zeal to cover the nobler passion ol" ambition, 
or the baser one of avarice. There can be no doubt that this of 
itself was a great, if not the great, dominant impulse. The thirst 
Inr gold and for power were so inseparably mixed up with this 
lofty and disinterested bigotry that they themselves never paused 
to discriminate between the prevailing motives; nor could they 
have discriminated, if they had ever so scrupulously examined their 
own hearts. 

It was, as Mr. Prescott calls it, a crusade; it was one of the 
last, but not least, vigorous outbursts of that same spirit which 
had poured Europe in arms upon the East; and in the peninsula 
had just fought out the long atfll implacable contest of Christian 
arid Moor. Some more enlightened churchmen, like Las Casas, 
some more gentle-minded and more prudent friars (like Father 
Olmedo, who was of the utmost use in restraining the blind and 
headstrong bigotry of Cories), might have gleams of a more 
genuine Christianity; hut in the Spanish armies, in Europe as 
well as in America, hardly one. from the Dpke of Alva to the 
meanest common soldier, but believed it, in the depth of his heart, 
to be his solemn duty to compel the' baptism of unbelievers at 
the point of the. sword. The velvet banner which Cortes raised 
before his door at Cuba, to invite adventurers to join him in liis 
enterprise, bore the royal arms, witb a cross, and the motto— 
‘ Ilrothers, follow the cross in faith; for under its guidance we 
shall conquer.’ ‘And besides (Cortes, as he himself writes, re¬ 
minded his soldiers) vve are only doing what as Christians we arc 
under obligations to do, by warring against the enemies of the 
faith—by which means we secured to ourselves glory in another 
world, and gained greater honour and rewards in this life, than 
had fallen to the lot of any other generation at any former period; 

vol. LXXiir. no. Cvlv. p they 
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they should also reflect that God was on our side, and that to 
him nothing is impossible, as they might see in the victories we 
had gained, when so many of the enemy were hilled without any 
loss on our part.’ On their first serious affair with the Indians 
an apostle was believed at the time (or afterwards fabled) to 
have appeared, and fought on their side. And on other occasions 
of peril and disaster, the same faith beheld the same supernatural 
appearances. Kvon Diaz himself ceases to doubt in the celes¬ 
tial presence of Saint Jago.* Throughout, the Mexicans are the 
* enemies of God and our King.’ 

We shall not undertake to follow Mr. Prescott through the 
early life of Cortes—the difficulties of the expedition before it 
quitted ttic coasts of Cuba—or the miserable weaknesses and 
jealousies of the governor, Velasquez—who, niter entrusting the 
charge of the expedition to Cortes, and allowing him to spend his 
whole fortune, and all that he could raise from other quarters, on 
the outfit of the fleet—suddenly endeavoured to revoke his com¬ 
mission, to arrest the fleet, and either to abandon or to place the 
enterprise in other hands. It is sometimes ot great, advantage to 
be dl-uscd : even now, as in his own day, the vacillating con¬ 
duct of Velasquez, the low intrigues at his petty court, kindle all 
the generous sympathies in favour of Cortes; we follow him with 
breathless interest till he is bevond these wretched obstructions. 
Put we are still more inclined to admiration at the extraordinary skill 
with which he triumphs over what might seem fatal to his success, 
the divided allegiance of his soldiery. He had to deal with troops, 
half of them, especially the leaders, malcontents—and malcontents 
who certainly could plead a higher authority for their mutinous 
behaviour. We are inclined to feel more regret than is expressed 
by Mr. Prescott at the loss of the first dispatch ol Cortes, which 
has been sought in vain in all the archives of Kuropc. Some, we 
think very unreasonably, doubt if it was ever written; and that 
Cortes alludes to tips imaginary document, which it would have 
been difficult to have framed in accordance with Spanish notions 

* The passage of Hemal Diaz relating to the first apparition, which, we take from 
the English translation, is worth notice, ns to that story itself, ami still more so w ith 
reference to his subsequent convictions. “ Gonmra relates that in tins battle, previ¬ 
ous to the arrival of Cortes with his cavalry, one of the Holy Apostles, either Si. 
Jago or Voter, appeared on a dapple-grey horse, under the semblance of Francesco 
tie Mori a. All ovtr victories were assuredly guided by the hand of our Lord Joik 
C hrist; but if this ware the case, I, u poor sinner, was not worthy to be permitted to 
see it, neither was it seen by any of our army, above JOO in number. I certainly 
saw Francesco tie Morin along with Cortes; hut he rode a chesnut horse thai day. 
tVe certainly were bad Christians indeed, if, according to the account of Gnmaru, 
(rod sent ohm of his Holy Apostles to fight at our head, and we ungratefully neglected 
to give thanks for so great a mercy; but, till J read the chronicle of Gornara, 1 never 
beard of the miracle, neither was it ever mentioned by any of the conquerors who were 
present in the battle.’ 
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of subordination, especially those, which prevailed with the coun¬ 
sellors of the emperor on Indian affairs. This dispatch would 
have added, perhaps, little to our knowledge ol the facts, or of 
the conduct of Cortes; and his own version of the quarrel with 
Velasquez, and his own assertion of independence, may be fully 
collected from other quarters—yet we should have liked to read 
the exact statement, as he had dressed it up for the imperial ear: 
still more his own first fresh impressions when he found himself, 
not merely in a now land, and with a meek or a hostile savage 
population, hut on the verge of a great empire, gradually expand¬ 
ing before him. The expeditions of Cordova, and, still more, that 
of Grijalva, who had reached the coast of Mexico, had spread the 
knowledge of a people who lived in houses of stone and lime, 
cultivated maize, and possessed gold. Grijalva had seen some 
of their temples, with their wild priesthood, and their altars wet 
with human blood ; and some? vague rumours had transpired ol 
powerful and wealthy races. Put it was not till Cortes could 
avail himself of the services of Marifia, that he had the least 
notion of the extent and power of the‘Mexican empire. The 
singular history of the beautiful and faithful interpreter, the 
mistress and preserver of Cortes, her unshaken attachment to ihe 
Spaniards, and wonderful escape in all their perils and dis¬ 
asters, is not the least truly romantic incident in the romance of 
their history. 

On the other hand, the picture? writing of the Mexicans trans¬ 
mitted immediately to the court the description of these awful and 
wonderful strangers who had suddenly appeared upon their shores. 
Mr. Prescott thus describes this Incident, which show's the prompti¬ 
tude with which Cortes seized at once upon everything which, 
by impressing the Mexican mind with awe ol their mysterious 
powers, might tend to advance his designs of conquest:— 

* While these things were passing, Cortes observed one ol Tcuhtlile’s 
attendants busy with a pencil, apparently delineating some object. On 
looking at Ins work, he found that it was a sketch on canvass of the 
Spaniards, their costumes, arms, and, in short, different objects of in¬ 
terest, giving to each its appropriate form ami colour. This was the 
celebrated picture-writing of the Aztecs, and, as Teuhtlilc informed him, 
this man was employed m pourtraying the various objects for the eye ot 
Montezuma, who would thus gather a more vivid notion of their appear¬ 
ance than from anv description by words. Cortes was pleased with the 
idea; and, as he knew how much the effect would be heightened by 
converting still life into action, he ordered out the cavalry on the beach, 
the wet sands of which afforded a firm footing for the horses. ^ The bold 
and rapid movements of the troops, as they went through their military 
exercises; the apparent ease with which they managed the fiery animals 
on which they were mounted ; the glancing of their weapons, and the 
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shrill cry of the trumpet, all filled the spectators with astonishment; 
hut when they heard the thunders of the camion, which Cortes ordered 
to he fired at the same time, and witnessed the volumes of smoke and 
flame issuing from these terrible engines, and the rushing sound of the 
halls, as they dashed through the trees of the neighbouring forest, shiver¬ 
ing their branches into fragments, they were filled with consternation, 
from which the Aztec chief himself was not wholly free. 

‘ Nothing of all this was lost on the painters, who faithfully recorded, 
after their fashion, every particular; not omitting the ships, “ the water- 
houses,”—ns they called them,—of the strangers, which, with their 
dark hulls and snow-white sails reflected from the water, were swinging 
lazily at anchor on tiic calm bosom of the bay. All was depicted with 
a fidelity that excited in their turn the admiration of the Spaniards, who, 
doubtless-unprepared for this exhibition of skill, greatly over-estimated 
the merits of the execution.’—vol. i. pp. 274, 275. 

It is remarkable how the circumstances of the time conspired 
to favour the Spanish invaders. Montezuma himself, from an in¬ 
trepid warrior and a successful conqueror, lmd sunk into a se¬ 
cluded anil indolent oriental despot—instead of commanding the 
confidence and devoted attachment of his subjects, the glory whic h 
his youthful conquests had obtained for the Mexican name, and 
the advantages which had ensued from the more peaceful years of 
liis reign, were now almost forgotten in his oppressive tyranny. 
Half-conquered provinces, groaning under heavy.taxation, had yet 
the remembrance of their former freedom, and were ready to cast 
off the yoke. It is still more remarkable that the superstition to 
which Montezuma had surrendered himself as the devoutest 
votary, which had led him to crowfl the altars with human sacrifices 
in unprecedented numbers, and to ally himself by the strongest 
ties with the bloody priesthood, now, as it w ere, turned against 
him, and prostrated his spirit before the imagined divinity, or at 
least the predicted success of the stranger. The desperate energy 
with which the religion, even more than'the national spirit, mad¬ 
dened, it is true, by the cruelty or outrages of the Spaniards, 
rallied under his successor Guatcmozin; the actual part which 
the priesthood took in the last struggle, which was so nearly fatal 
to the Spaniards ; the manner in which the Spaniards themselves 
were appalled by seeing their brethren in the agony of sacrifice; 
and the mad hope and ungovernable frenzy of the Mexicans at 
that manifest triumph of their gods; all combine to show how 
fortunate it was that the religious feeling of Montezuma was 
cowed and subdued, and this most powerful weapon of resist¬ 
ance fell, as it were, from his hand. This alone accounts for 
the strange manner in which the mind of Montezuma was para¬ 
lysed at the first news of the landing of the Spaniards. The 
paintings of the white bearded men in Hying castles, who spoke 
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in thunder and lightning, shook him with awe, from which he 
never recovered. A1J authorities agree about the currency of these 
prophecies, which no one in the empire believed with more shud¬ 
dering faith than the emperor. Dryilen puts them in the mouth of 
the high priest in his ‘Indian Emperor.’ From the intolerable 
love-rants which fill that strange play, in which Spaniards and 
Mexicans, Cortes and Montezuma, cross each other in all the 
wild intricacy of amorous intrigue (as in a comedy ‘ de Capa y 
Espada’), wc are inclined to rescue the few lines, more worthy 
of glorious John— 

* Enter Guyomar hastily: the scene is a Sacrifice in the Temple. 
Odmar .—My brother Guyomar ! methinks I spy, • 

Haste in his steps, and wonder in his eye. 

Montezuma. —I sent thee to the frontiers; quickly tell 
The cause of thy return ; are all things well ? 

Guyomar. — I went in order. Sir, to your command, 

To view the utmost limits of the land, 

To that sea-shore where no more world found, 

But foaming billows breaking on the ground, 

Where, for a while, my eyes no object met 
But distant skies, that in the ocean set; 

And low-hung clouds that dipp’d themselves in rain 
To shake their fleeces on the earth again. 

At last, as far as I could cast my eyes 
Upon the sea, somewhat niethought did rise 
Like bluish mists, which, still appearing more, 

Took dreadful shapes, and moved towards the shore. 

Montezuma. —What forms did those new wonders represent? 
Guyomar .—More strange than what your wonder can invent. 

The object I could first distinctly view 
Was tall, straight trees, which on the waters flew : 

Wings on their sides, instead of leaves, did grow, 

Which gathered all the breath the winds could blow; 

And at their roots grew floating palaces, 

Whose outbowetl bellies cut the yielding seas. 

Montezuma. —What divine monsters, O yc Gods, are these, 

That float in air, and fly upon the seas! 

Came they alive or dead upon the shore ? 

Guyomar. —Alas! they lived, too sure; I heard them roar j 
All turned their sides, and to each other spoke— 

I saw their words breathe out in fire and smoke : 

Sure *tis their voice, that thunders from on high, 

Or these the younger brothers of the sky; 

Deaf with the noise I took my hasty flight— 

No mortal courage can support the fright. 

Tliyh Priest. —Old prophecies foretell our fall at liand 
When bearded men in floating castles land j 
I see it is of dire portent/— Indian Emperor , Act i. Scene 2. 

Mr. Prescott 
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M r. Prescott has collected these prodigies, as they rest on the 
Mexican authorities, cither from chronicles of the time, or from 
those historians who wrote soon after the conquest. His explana¬ 
tion is sensible, and no-doubt true:— 

4 In a preceding chapter I have noticed the popular traditions respect¬ 
ing Quetzalcoatl, that deity with a fair complexion and flowing beard, 
so unlike the Indian physiognomy, who after fulfilling his mission of 
benevolence umong the Aztecs, embarked on the Atlantic Sea for the 
mysterious shores of Tlapallan. He promised, on his departure,, to 
upturn at some future day with his posterity^ and resume the possession 
of his empire. That day was looked forward to with lmpe or with ap¬ 
prehension, according to the interest of the believer, but with general 
confidence throughout the wide borders of Anuhuac. Even after the 
conqucvst, it still lingered among the Indian races, by whom it was as 
fondly cherished, us the advent of their king Sebastian continued to be 
by the Portuguese, or that of the Messiah by the Jews. 

‘A general feeling seems to have prevailed in the time of Montezuma, 
that the period fur the return of the deity, and the full accomplishment 
<>f his promise, was near at hand. This conviction is said to have 
gained ground irom vuiimis preternatural occurrences, repotted with 
mote or less detail hy all the most ancient historians. In 1510, the 
great lake of Tezeuco, without the occurrence of a tempest, or earth¬ 
quake, or any other visible cause, became violently agitated, oversowed 
its banks, and, pouring into the streets of Mexico, swept off many of 
the buildings by the fury of the waters. In 1511, one of the turrets of 
the great temple took fire, equally without any apparent cause, and con¬ 
tinued to burn in defiance of all attempts to extinguish it. In the fol¬ 
lowing years three comets were seen ; and not long before the coming of 
tire Spaniards a strange light broke" forth in the east. It spread broad 
at its base on the horizon, and rising in a pyramidal form tapered off as 
it approached the zenith. It resembled a vast sheet or flood of fire, 
emitting sparkles, or, as an old writer expresses it, “ seemed thickly 
powdered with stars. ! * At the same time, low voices v ere heard in the 
air, and doleful wailings, us if to announce some strange, mysterious 
calamity! The ^.ztec monarch, terrified at the apparitions in the 
heavens, took council of Nezahualpili, who was a great proficient, in the 
subtle science of astrology. But the royal sage cast a deeper cloud over 
his spirit, by reading in these prodigies the speedy downfal of the 
empire. 

* Such are the strange stories reported by the chroniclers, in which it 
is not impossible to detect the glimmerings of truth. Nearly thirty 
years had elapsed since the discovery of the islands hy Columbus, and 
more than twenty since his visit to the American continent. Rumours, 
more or less distinct, of this wonderful appearance of the white men, 
bearing in their hands the thunder and the lightning, so like in many 
respects to the traditions of Quctzalcoutl, would naturally spread Far und 
wide among the Indian nations. Such rumours, doubtless, long before 
the landing of the Spaniards in Mexico, found their wav up the grand 
plateau, filling the minds of men with anticipations of the near coming 
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of the period when the great deity was to return and receive his own 
again.*~voL i. pp. 283-285. 

What wonder, then, that when Montezuma found himself face 
to face with the invincible, inevitable stranger, he stood rebuked 
and awe-slruck before him ? All his embassies, all his prohi¬ 
bitions to advance, all his intrigues, all his conspiracies, all the 
courageous resistance of the republicans of Tlascala, lxad been in 
vain. From the first moment in which Cortes announced his in¬ 
tention of visiting Mexico, he had been constantly though slowly 
approaching nearer and nearer. Montezuma may have known, 
probably did know, nothing of the greatest difficulties which em¬ 
barrassed the movements of Cortes—of the dissensions in his own 
camp, the struggles of the partisans of Velasquez, joined with the 
fears of the more timid—of the address with which he hail per¬ 
suaded his troops to invest him with a kind of legal sovereignty in 
the new colony, holding his power direct from the crown of Spain, 
and independent of the governor of Cuba. He might receive 
vague rumours of the destruction of the ships at Vera Cruz. 
That daring and decisive measure, which yUainh announced to the 
Spaniaids that they had no alternative but conquest or death in a 
foreign land, would not carry its distinct import to the mind of 
the Mexican; their motives would be obscure, ami he could have 
no notion of the difficulties of building ships for a long sea- 
voyage. llut this he would know, and know too certainly—that the 
Spaniards were moving on, and still moving on, and that obstacles 
fell, as by enchantment, before them. They had first reached the 
great city of Cempoalla, and had been received with the utmost 
hospitality; they had awed or v^on the whole tribe to join them as 
allies—there, too, they had impiously, yet with impunity, defied 
the gods of the land, hurled the idols boldly from their pedestals, 
cleansed the temples from the blood which had so long flowed in 
honour of the deities, and set up images of their own to receive 
divine worship. And the gods had allowed these insults, this total 
abolition of their rites, to pass unresisted anfi unavenged ! The 
strangers had gone fearlessly forward, ascended the strong and 
rugged passes pf the Cordilleras, hail reached the great level land, 
the seat of the Mexican and Tezcucan empires. TheTlascalans, 
ihc most obstinate and formidable enemies of the Mexican empire, 
under a most skilful leader, and with the most determined valour, 
had in vain attempted to arrest their inarch. They had been 
ridden over by the gigantic animals whkh bore the iron men to 
battle; had been mowed down by thousands with their thunders 
and lightnings ; and had at length been compelled to submission. 
The conqueror had entered Tlascala, and, by the more than 
human power which he seemed to exercise over the rnirids of 
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men, he had changed these deadly enemies into faithful allies— 
all Tlascala was following the stranger in aims to assist in the 
conquest of Mexico ! But, more astonishing still, the dark and 
deep-laid conspiracy to- cut them off in Cholula, devised with 
so much craft, and conducted with so much secrecy,-*-had been 
dectectcd by these strangers, who knew nothing of their language, 
who communicated with them, and but imperfectly, through 
one of their countrymen and one female native interpreter— 
detected at the moment that it was ripe—by what means, un¬ 
less by the gift of reading the heart of man, or by some divine 
communication, they could not conjecture. The terrible and 
remorseless vengeance had burst upon them at the moment 
when they expected themselves to crush their unheeding adver¬ 
saries. Cholula had paid the dreadful penalty of the meditated 
crime by a massacre which might appal the stoutest heart. * So 
far,’ in Mr. Prescott’s words, * the prowess of the Spaniards, “ the 
white gods,” as they were often called, made them to be thought 
invincible. But it was not till their arrival at Cholula that the 
natives learned how terrible was their vengeance—and they trem¬ 
bled !’ (vol. ii. p. 33.) From this time, as far as Montezuma was 
concerned, the conduct of the Mexicans towards the Spaniards was 
deprecatory and submissive, as towards beings of another nature; 
their presents were like lavish offerings to deities whose power 
they wished to propitiate, or at least to avert their anger. Not¬ 
withstanding the remonstrances of his bolder councillors, the 
Kmperor had abandoned all thoughts of resistance, and seemed 
prepared to await his destiny with.a kind of fearful curiosity. 

The sagacious mind of Cortes had, no doubt, some notion of 
the preternatural character in which the Spaniards appeared to 
the Indians. He took every opportunity of impressing those 
terrors more deeply on the minds of the people. His soldiers, 
probably himself, w T ere not without their apprehensions; and the 
expanding view of the magnificence, power, wealth, populousness 
of the cities which owe after another rose upon their view could not 
but contrast with tlieir own narrow files and small company of fif¬ 
teen horse and less than four hundred men—accompanied indeed 
by numerous allies—but allies on whose fidelity it might well seem 
presumption to reckon implicitly. Honest Bernal Diaz is too brave 
not to own his fears:— f We continued our march. As our allies had 
informed us that Montezuma intended to put us all to death after 
our entry into his city, we were filled with melancholy reflections 
ou our hazardous situation; recommending our souls, therefore, to 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who had brought us in safety through so 
many imminent dangers, and resolving to sell our Jives at a dear 
rate, we proceeded on our march.’ We cannot find room for Mr. 
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Prescott’s picturesque description of the first opening 1 of the great 
valley upon the astonished sight of the Spaniards,; nor of the 
grandeur and extentof the city. But there are two more touches 
in Bernal Diaz, so simple, yet which convey so much in a few 
words, that we must allow them to stand in place of our author's 
longer description:— f When/ says the adventurer, 4 1 beheld the 
delicious scenery around me, I thought we had been transported 
by magic to the terrestrial paradise.* As he surveyed the city 
from the height of one of the tcocallis or temples, he says:— 
* The noise and hustle of the market in the great square just 
below was so great, thaf it might easily have been heard almost 
at the distance of a league; and some of our companions, who 
had seen both Rome ana Constantinople, declared that tfcey had 
not seen anything comparable in those cities for convenient and 
regular distribution, or numbers of people.’ 

We proceed at once to the peaceful entrance of the Spaniards 
into the city, and the first interview of Cortes with Montezuma. 
Our contempt for the pusillanimity of Montezuma, from the first 
moment of this meeting with Cortes, melts into respect for the 
dignified courtesy of his demeanour and language ; the weak and 
superstitious barbarian becomes a noble gentleman, bowed by the 
weight of inevitable calamity, and enduring affliction after afflic¬ 
tion, insult after insult, with deep but suppressed feeling, with an 
outward lofty patience, yet with an inward agony of wounded 
pride which strives not to betray itself. It is, in the favourite 
phrase of our neighbours, an august misfortune. With tranquil 
dignity he puts by the summary and, no doubt, utterly unintel¬ 
ligible proposal of Cortes at their first conference, that he should 
change his religion; and assumes the affable tone and language 
of a royal host. Mr. Prescott tells it well:— 

* He listened, however, with silent attention, until the general had 
concluded his homily. He then replied, that he knew the Spaniards had 
held this discourse wherever they had been. He doubted not their God 
was, as they said, a good Being. His gods, also* were good to him. 
Yet what his visiter said of the creation of the world was like what he had 
been taught to believe. It was not worth while to discourse further of 
the. matter. His ancestors, he said, were not the originul proprietors of 
the land. They had occupied it but a few ages, and had been led there 
by a great Being, who, after giving them laws and ruling over the 
nation for a time, hud withdrawn to the regions where the sun rises. 
He had declared, on his departure, that he or his descendants' would 
again visit them and resume his empire. The wonderful deeds of the 
Spaniards, their fair complexions, and the quarter whence they came, 
all showed they were his descendants. If Montezuma had resisted their 
visit to his capital, it was because he had heard such accounts of their 
cruelties,—that they sent the lightning to consume his people, or crushed 

them 
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them to pieces under the hard feet of the ferocious animals on which 
they rode. He was now convinced that these were idle tales; that the 
Spaniards were kind and generous in their natures ; they were mortals 
of a different race, indeed, from the Aztecs, wiser, and more valiant,— 
and for this he honoured them. 

*“ You, too,” he added, with a smile, “have been told, perhaps, that 
I am a god, and dwell in palaces of gold and silver. But you see it is 
false. My houses, though large, are of stone and wood like those of 
others ; and as to my body,” he said, baring his tawny arm, “ you see 
it is flesh and hone like yours. It is true 1 have a great empire, in¬ 
herited from my ancestors ; lands, and gol^, and silver. But your so¬ 
vereign beyond the waters is, f know, the rightful lord of all. I rule in 
his name. You, Malintzin, arc his ambassador; you and your brethreu 
shall share these things with me. Rest now from your labours. You 
are here in your own dwellings, and every thing shall he provided for 
^ our subsistence. I will see that your wishes shall he obeved in tlie 
same way as my own.” As the monarch concluded these words, a few 
natural tears suffused his eyes, while the image of ancient independence, 
perhaps, flitted across his nnnd. 

‘The iron hearts of the Spaniards were touched with the emotion dis¬ 
played by Montezuma, as w'cll as by his princely spirit of liberality. 
As they passed him, the cavaliers, with bonnet in hand, made him the 
most profound obeisance, and “ on the way home,” continues the same 
chronicler, “ we could discourse of nothing but the gentle breeding and 
courtesy of the Indian monarch, and of the respect we enterluined for 
lnm.” 5 —vol. ii. pp. 82-84. 


Yet in all the astonishment which Cortes felt, at seeing that 
mighty emperor thus, as it were, offering allegiance to his master, 
and heaping the most costly prqsents on the soldiery with imperial 
munificence, he never for an instant forgets any precaution which 
may tend to security in his hazardous position, nor any measure 
which may deepen the awe of his power. That very night 
Mexico is startled with the terrific thunder of these new gods. 
The whittle artillery is fired, as if for a salute of rejoicing, but while 
its booming sounds were heard, and its sulphurous exhalations 
clouded over the city, Mexico might cease to wonder at the sub¬ 
mission of her emperor to beings who thus wielded ihe arms of 
Heaven. Natural curiosity might lead Cortes alpnost immediately 
to demand permission to survey the magnificence, the extent, anil 
the wealth of the city; and even to enter the temples, to ascertain 
the real character of the gods they worshipped, and the religious 
ceremonies they practised. The effect, if not the object, of the 
former, would be to stimulate the insatiable avarice of his follow¬ 
ers, to increase their hopes of plunder to such a height as to make 
thein shrink from no danger, hesitate at no aggression; in the 
latter, the unspeakable horrors of the bloody altars, the remains 
of human sacrifices, the cannibal priests, might steel their hearts, 

and 
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and even his own, to the remorseless fulfilment of his designs. 
Men of less fanatic faith might have imagined themselves sum¬ 
moned by a divine impulse, moved as Cortes declares himself on 
one, and that a far less justifiable, occasion, by the Holy Ghost, 
It) risk all to ritl the world of such enormities. On this subjccL 
we will only say further, that it was here that the Spanish soldiers 
counted the 136,000 skulls of human victims, laid up as me¬ 
morial*'of the devotion of the Mexican people. 

: We turn to the darkening tragedy of Montezuma. His courteous 
reception of the Spaniards, his submissive acknowledgment of the 
superiority of the Emperor Charles, above all the liberality of his 
gifts, embarrassed Cortes more than open hostility; it had whetted 
the appetites of the soldiery for gold ; it had encouraged the 
resolution of Cortes to effect a complete conquest of the country; 
vet seemed to have cut off all justification for further aggression. 
Yet Cortes had only been six days in the city when he deter¬ 
mined on the seizure of the Emperor in his own palace. Ambition 
can always find pretexts ; and an event which had happened when 
Cortes was at Clndula had been, perhaps/ treasured in his recol¬ 
lection for such an occasion. Two Spaniards had been murdered 
on their way from Vera Cruz, where Cortes had left 150 men to 
guard his infant settlement, to Almeria, the cacique of which 
city had tendered his allegiance. In a battle which followed to 
revenge the death of these Spaniards, the Indians had been totally 
defeated, but the Captain, Escalante, and several other Spaniards 
slain. It was convenient to charge this on the secret hostility of 
Montezuma: no doubt therefore could be allowed to exist of his 
guilt; yet Cones, as if he was secure against any high moral in¬ 
dignation on the part of lus master, in his dispatch to Charles V., 
fairly owns that he had fully resolved on the seizure of Monte¬ 
zuma, before he called to mind this event. There is a frankness 
in his avowal, that he thought all means lawful to advance what 
he considered his Sovereign’s interest, so characteristic of the 
times and of the man, as to make his own wdrds w orthy of quota¬ 
tion 

‘Judging from these things, atul from what I had observed of the 
country, that it would subserve the interests of yinir Majesty and our own 
security, if Moteczuma was in my power, and not wholly free from re¬ 
straint; in order that he might not be diverted from the resolution and 
willing spirit which he showed in the service of your Majesty, especially 
as we Spaniards were somewhat troublesome and difficult to please; lest 
feeling annoyed on any occasion, he should do us Borne serious injury, 
and even might cause ail memory ot’ us to perish, in the exercise of his 
great power. It also appeared to rue, that if lie was under my control, 
all the other countries that were subject to him would be.more easily, 
brought to the knowledge and service of your Majesty, as afterwards 
" actually 
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actually happened. I resolved therefore to take him and place him in 
my quarters, which were of great strength.’ 

The manner in which he fulfilled this virtuous resolution, he 
Yclates with the same quiet coolness:— 

1 Having used the precaution to station guards at the corner of the 
streets, l went to the palace of Moteczumn, as I had before often done, 
to visit him: and after conversing with him in a sportive manlier on 
agreeable topics , and receiving at his hands same jewels of geld, and 
one of his own daughters, together with several daughters of his nobles 
for some of my company, 1 then said unto him—’ ( Dispatches of Cat Iks , 
p. 92. 

The speech, uttered no doubt in stately Spanish bv Cortes, 
and rendered into elegant Mexican by Marina, amounted in plain 
English to this— 

‘ that he was a prisoner—that he was accused of being an accomplice 
in the hostilities of the cacique of Almeria—that Cortes could not believe 
him guilty of such unfriendly treachery, but nevertheless he must march 
away to the Spanish quarters.’ 

'Montezuma listened to this proposal, and the flimsy reasoning with 
which it was covered, with looks of profound amazement. He became 
pale as death; but in a moment, his face flushed with resentment, as, 
with the pride of offended dignity, he exclaimed, “ When was it ever 
heard that a great prince, like myself, voluntarily left his own palace to 
become a prisoner in the hands of strangers r” 

‘ Cortes assured him he would not go as a prisoner. He would 
experience nothing but respectful treatment from the Spaniards; would 
be surrounded by his own household, and hold intercourse with his 
people as usual. In short, it would Jbe but a change of residence, from 
one of his palaces to another, a circumstance of frequent occurrence with 
him.—It was in vain. “ If I should consent to such a degradation,” 
he answered, “ my subjects never would !” When further pressed, he 
offered to give up one of his sous and of his daughters to remain as hos¬ 
tages with the Spaniards, to that he might be spared this disgrace. 

'Two hours passed in this fruitless discussion, till a high-mettled 
cavalier, Velasquez de Leon, impatient of the long delay, and seeing 
that the attempt, if not the deed, must ruin them, cried out, “ Why do 
we waste words on this barbarian? Wc have gone too far to-recede 
now. Let us seize him, and, if he resists, plunge our swords into his 
body!” The fierce tchf and menacing gestures with which this was 
uttered, alarmed the monarch, who inquired of Marina what the angry 
Spaniard said. The interpreter explained it in as gentle a manner as 
she could, beseeching him “to accompany the white men to their 
quarters, where he would be treated with all respect and kindness, while 
to refuse them would but expose himself to violence, perhaps to death.” 
Marina, doubtless, spoke to her sovereign as she thought, and no one 
had better opportunity of knowiug the truth than herself. 

* This last appeal snook the resolution of Montezuma. It was in vain 
that the unhappy prince looked around for sympathy or support. As his 
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eyes wandered over the stern visages and iron forms of the Spaniards, 
lie felt that his hour was indeed come; and, with a voice scarcely audible 
from emotion, he consented to accompany the strangers,—to quit the* 
palace, whither he was never more to return. Had he possessed the 
spirit of the first Montezuma, he would have called his guards around 
him, and left his life-blood on the threshold, sooner than have been 
dragged a dishonoured captive across it. But Ins courage sank under 
circumstances. He felt lie was the instrument of an irresistible Fate? 
—vol. ii. pp. 153-155. 

But what was this degradation to that which followed in a few 
days? At first ho was treated with the utmost courtesy. lie had 
full enjoyment of all the luxuries, the splendour, of his state. 
He could command the presence of his wives and of his courtiers. 
He gave public audience, though every avenue was strongly 
guarded by the Spanish soldiery. Even the Spaniards treated 
him with the mockery of respect. But when the cacique arrived 
who had been engaged in the battle with the Spaniards, the Em¬ 
peror was compelled to ratify the sentence of death upon his otvn 
subjects, who, w hen the sentence was passed 1 , pleaded his imperial 
orders. lie w as compelled to witness their execution with fetters 
on his own limbs. The criminals were burned alive—a kind of 
execution apparently unknown in Mexico. To us it may awaken 
revolting reminiscences of scenes enough in Europe, from which 
Cortes and liis soldiers may have learned the terrible impres¬ 
siveness of this kind of death. Cortes, ever mingling policy with 
liis most atrocious acts, ordered the pyres to be constructed of 
the arrow's, javelins, and other weapons from the arsenals around 
the great temple: thus craftily depriving the people of the arms 
w hich they might seize at any time, and turn against their op¬ 
pressors. 

* Montezuma was speechless under the infliction of this last insult. 
He was like one struck down by a heavy blow, that deprives him of all 
his faculties. He offered no resistance; but, though he spoke not a 
word, low, ill-suppressed moans, from time to tnue, intimated the 
anguish of his spirit. His attendants, bathed in tears, offered him 
their consolations. They tenderly held his feet in their arms, and en¬ 
deavoured, by inserting their shawls and mantles, to relieve them from 
the pressure of the iron. But they could not reach the iron which had 
peuetrated into his soul. He felt that lie whs no more a king.’— 
vol. ii. p. 159. 

This aggravation of insult might appear doubtful policy, but 
its success seemed to justify its wisdom, and of its cruelty no one 
took account. Cortes with his own hand, and with a solemn mock¬ 
ery of reverence, loosened the fetters, and then offered Monte¬ 
zuma his freedom; but he bad read the heart of the humbled 
monarch, who, from fear or from shame, could no longer face his 
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indignant subjects: the emperor remained a willing prisoner. He 
even seems to have subdued his mind to his fortunes. He won the 
^hearts of the Spaniards by his dignified familiarity. He seemed 
to revive to the power of enjoyment. Under Spanish custody he 
practised his devotions in the temple; under Spanish custody he 
indulged in the pleasures of the chaee. With consummate ad¬ 
dress. Cortes persuaded him that it was for his amusement that 
some brigantines were built, to exhibit to the wondering Mexicans 
the manner in which the Spaniards commanded the winds of 
heaven to impel their large vessels as they pleased. Cortes 
meantime was thus securing the mastery of the lake, either as a 
means of defence or of retreat. 

Before long, Cortes ventured to suggest to the obsequious em¬ 
peror the formal recognition of his master’s supremacy. The 
caciques were summoned to a great public assembly. Monte¬ 
zuma, not without tears, took his own oath of fealty to the sovereign 
of the white men ; and not without tears did his subjects assent to 
their abasement, and prove their loyal attachment by humbly fol¬ 
lowing the example of their monarch. Even the hard Spaniards 
were moved at this touching scene. As a tangible acknowledg¬ 
ment ol their fealty, the treasures of the land were brought in 
from all quarters as a tribute to the White Man. Had Monte¬ 
zuma known the difficulties of Cortes in dividing this spoil, and 
. the severe trial to which it subjected his authority over his army, 
the tribute would have appeared a politic measure; yet, thus 
steeped in degradation to the lips, Montezuma, as if spell-hound, 
retained his fidelity. He consented to degrade the sovereign of 
Tczcuco (Cncurnatzin), who was.hostile to the Spaniards, and 
to invest his brother, who was more flexible to Spanish influence, 
with the royal dignity. 

When Cortes demanded possession of one of the temples, 
cleansed it from all its defilements, and insulted the religious 
feelings of the whole nation by the solemn and public perform¬ 
ance of the Christian ritual in one of their own most stately 
sanctuaries, it was Montezuma who warned him of the danger of 
thus provoking to the utmost his priests and priest-led people, 
betrayed the growing disaffection, and made Cortes aware that 
the fires of the volcano were brooding, and ready to burst be¬ 
neath him. According to Tevnal Diaz, £ Montezuma, at a solemn' 
conference, declared to Cortes that he was extremely grieved 
at the manifestation of the will of his gods that we should all 
be put to death, or expelled from Mexico. He therefore, as 
our sincere friend, earnestly recommended that we should not run 
the risk of incurring the indignation of his subjects, but should 
save our lives by a retreat whilst that remained within our power.' 

From 
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From this moment the Spaniards slept upon their arms, with 
their cannon pointed, and with every precaution against surprise. 
‘ We were full of terror of being attacked by the whole force of a 
numerous and warlike people, exasperated by the insults we hatl 
I leaped on their sovereign and their religion.’ * 

Cortes had sent the master shipbuilder, Lopez, with Aztec art!- 
sans, to the coast, to build vessels for their return to Spain—but 
it is said with secret instructions to delay their completion. 

it was at this perilous juncture that he achieved the most 
wonderful of all his wonderful exploits. He received intelligence 
that a Spanish force had landed, under a leader of reputation, 
boldly announcing that they came, if not with an imperial com¬ 
mission, with superior authority, to supersede, to degrade, fo lead 
him away from the scene of his conquests. The whole of this 
annv seemed to bo impregnated with the implacable hostility of 
his old enemy, Velasquez, the governor of Cuba, who had fitted 
out the expedition, and was eager to seize the golden prize from his 
grasp. This force was well appointed—in number, three times 
as great as the whole of that under Cortes—perhaps four times, 
at least, as great as that which he could bring into the field against 
them.—Yet, in an incredibly short time, Cortes is marching back 
to Mexico at the head of the troops who came to depose him, now 
mingled, if not altogether in cordial amity, yet with outward una¬ 
nimity, among his own veteran soldiers ; he 1ms cajoled by smooth 
language—lie has bribed, he has beaten bis enemies into liis own 
ranks; the general, Narvaez, is his prisoner; and he finds himself 
at the head of a much larger Spanish force, with artillery, ammu¬ 
nition, and all the necessaries of*war, returning to the capital, 
unhappily, not to support, but save, if possible, the feeble arid 
ill-commanded garrison whom he had left in Mexico, 

It is not the least testimony to the transcendent abilities of 
Cories, that, unless perhaps where Sandoval was in command, 
wherever he was not personally present all went wrong. Alvarado, 
whom he had left at the head of the troops in Mexico, had rio 
one quality of a captain but intrepid courage. The massacre of 

* Not merely is Mr. Prescott's narrative in this part more full and circumstantial Ilian 
that of Do Solis, 1>u( tlie impression is entirely different. Da Solis slurs over tin; 
daring insult In the religion of die country, ami the scene of the Christian sendee in 
u part of one ol‘ the Mexican temples, «o strikingly told by Mr. Prescott. According 
to his view, Montezuma grew impatient of the presence of iht* Spaniard*, more than 
hinted that the purposes of their embassy had been fulfilled, and that il was now time for 
them to depart. He says little more on the profound religious excitement than ‘ (hat the. 
devil wearied Montezuma with horrible menaces, giving to bis idols a voice, or what 
seemed a voice, to irritate him against the Spaniards.' Robertson is more full and 
particular than Do Solis; but Mr. Prescott has seized, we think, with as much accu¬ 
racy as picturesquenm of description, the real turning point in the fortunes of the 
Spaniards. 
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six hundred Aztec nobles, Unarmed, during the peaceful celebra¬ 
tion of a religious ceremony, had at length maddened the whole 
people to revolt. There is no direct information whether the 
cruelty or rapacity of Alvarado, or some secret intelligence of a 
conspiracy (not improbable, when the Mexicans saw that their 
whole city was now held in check by but a handful of the 
Spaniards), had prompted this ill-timed and ill-conductcd 
mimicry of the great blow struck by Cortes at Cholula; but from 
this time the whole Aztec nation w r as leagued in implacable 
hostility to the Spaniards. Alvarado and his garrison were shut 
up in the fortress, in danger of perishing by famine (for all the 
markets had ceased), and still more by want of water. Cortes, 
now at the head of seventy horse, and five hundred foot, was 
advancing, not to the peaceful re-occupation of the capital, but 
to the rescue—he could scarcely hope the timely rescue—of his 
men. Through a silent and unpeopled country, over the silent 
and unpeopled lake, through the silent and unpeopled streets of 
Mexico, lie arrives at the gates of the fortress, and unites Ins 
whole force to encounter the multiplying dangers. 

Even Cortes himself allowed his Spanish pride to blind his 
cool and sagacious judgment. lie treated Montezuma, who still 
protested his fidelity to the Spanish cause, with the most galling 
contempt. When he spurned ‘ the dog of a king * from his pre¬ 
sence, he not only utterly broke the spirit of the unhappy mo¬ 
narch, hut by violating that divinity which, according to the 
Aztec feeling, ‘ still hedged the king,’ he abandoned all the ad¬ 
vantage which he had hitherto gained by the possession of the 
royal person. IJy a still more fatal and unaccountable error he 
released at that moment the brother of Montezuma, a bold wnr- 
nor, who no doubt spread abroad the intelligence of this last 
insult to the emperor, and set liimself at once at the head of the 
insurrection. Cortes had yet to learn the terrible energy of a 
nation’s despairthe tame submission with which the Aztecs had 
up to this time borne the foreign yoke, and endured plunder, 
insult, the injury to their king, the occupation of their capital, 
the contemptuous outrage on their religion, had led him to a false 
estimate of his own immeasurable superiority: the conquest, in¬ 
stead of being achieved; was hardly begun. 

No passage in the Spanish conquest of Mexico is so well 
known, or had been tokl so well, as the conflict within the 
city, the death of Montezuma, the storming of the temple; the 
retreat of the Spaniards over the broken causeways and the chasms 
where the bridges had been destroyed;—all the awful adven¬ 
tures of the Noche Triste, the melancholy night. Mr. Prescott 
(and it is saying much in his favour) does not fail in this great 
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trial of his strength; he maintains thron^howt the clearness and 
animation of his narrative. We pass reluctantly over the death 
of Montezuma. Faithful, it should seem, to the last, he desired' 
to be taken to the battlements, and endeavoured to repress the 
furious onset of his people. At first the sight of the emperor 
commanded awe; but the silence soon gave place to the language 
of contempt and indignity. They taunted him as a woman ; they 
heaped contumely upon his head. At length, probably supposing 
that he had withdrawn,, they discharged a volley of arrows and 
of stones against the spot where he had stood. A stone struck 
him on the head, and he fell senseless: he recovered, but bis 
heart was broken; he obstinately refused all remedies, pined 
away and died. YVe must make room for Mr. Prescott’s" storm¬ 
ing of the temple:— 

4 Cortes, having cleared a way for the assault, sprang up the lower 
stairway, followed by Alvarado, Sandoval, Orelax, and the other gallant 
cavaliers of his little band, leaving a tile of nripiebusiers and a strong 
corps of Indian allies to hold the enemy in check at the foot of the mo¬ 
nument. On the first landing, as well as onthei several galleries above, 
and ou the summit, the Aztec warriors were drawn up to dispute his 
passage. From their elevated position they showered down volleys of 
lighter missiles, together with heavy stones, beams, and burning rafters, 
which, thundering along the stairway, overturned the ascending Spani¬ 
ards, and carried desolation through their ranks. The more fortunate, 
eluding or springing over these obstacles, succeeded in gaining the first, 
terrace, where, throwing themselves on their enemies, they compelled 
them, after, a short resistance, to fall back. The assailants pressed on, 
effectually supported by a brisk firo of the musketeers from below, 
which so much galled the Mexicans vn their exposed situation that they 
were glad to take shelter on the broad summit of the trocalli. 

* Cortes and his comrades were close upon their rear, and the tv\o 
parties soon found themselves face to face on tins a?rial battle-field, 
engaged in mortal combat in presence of the whole city, as well ns of 
the troops in the court-yard, who paused, as if by mutual consent, from 
their own hostilities, gazing in silent expectation oiu the issue of those 
above. The area, though somewhat smaller than the base of the teocalti , 
was large enough to afford a fair field of fight for a thousand combat¬ 
ants. It was paved with broad, flat stones. No impediment occurred 
over its surface, except the huge sacrificial block, .and the temples of 
stone which rose to the height of forty feet, at the further extremity of 
tiie arena. One of these had been consecrated to the cross; the other 
was still occupied by the Mexican war-god. The Christian and the 
Aztec contended for their leligions under the very shadow of their re¬ 
spective shrines; while the Indian priests, running to and fro, with their 
hair wildly streaming over their sable mantles, seemed hovering in mid-air, 
like so many demons of darkness Urging on the work of slaughter. 

‘ The parties closed with the desperate fury of men who had no hope 
but in victory. Quarter was neither asked nor given; and to fly was 
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impossible. The edgebfthe area was unprotected by parapet or battle¬ 
ment. The least slip Would be fatal; and the combatants, as they 
struggled in mortal agony, were sometimes seen to roll over the sheer 
sides of the precipice together. Cortes himself is said to have had a 
narrow escape from this dreadful fate. Two warriors, of strong muscu¬ 
lar frames, seized on him, anil were dragging him violently towards the 
brink of the pyramid. Aware of their intention, he struggled with all 
his force, and, before they could accomplish their purpose, succeeded in 
tearing himself from their grasp, and hurling one of them over the walls 
with his own arm. The story is not improbable in itself, for Cortds 
was a man of uncommon agility and strength. It has been often re¬ 
peated; but not by contemporary history. 

‘ The battle lasted with unintermitting fury for three hours. The 
number*of the enemy was double that of the Christians; and it seemed 
as il it were a contest which must be determined by numbers and brute 
force, rather than by superior science. But it was uot so. The invul¬ 
nerable armour of the Spaniard, his sword of matchless temper, and his 
skill in the use of it, gave him advantages which far outweighed the 
odds of physical strength and numbers. After doing nil that the cou¬ 
rage of despair could enable men to do, resistance grew fainter and 
fainter on the side of the Aztecs. One after another they had fallen. 
Two or three priests only survived to be led away in triumph by the 
victors. Every other combatant was stretched a corpse on the bloody 
arena, or had been hurled from the giddy heights. Yet the loss of the 
Spaniards was not inconsiderable :"it amounted to forty-five of their 
best men; and nearly all the remainder were more or less injured in 
the desperate conflict. 

* The victorious cavaliers now rushed towards the sanctuaries. The. 
lower story was of stone, the two upper were of wood. Penetrating into 
their recesses, they had the mortification to find the image of the Virgin 
and Cross removed. But in the other edifice they still beheld the grim 
figure of Huitzilopotchli, with his censor of smoking hearts, and the 
walls of his oratory reeking with gore—not improbably of their own 
countrymen. With shouts of triumph the Christians tore the uncouth 
monster from his niche, and tumbled him, in the presence of the horror- 
struck Aztecs, down the steps of the teocafti. They then set fire to the 
accursed building. The flame speedily ran up the slender towers, send- 
mg forth an ominous light over city, fake, and valley, to the remotest 
hut among the mountains. It was the. funeral pvre of paganism, and pro¬ 
claimed the fall of that sanguinary religion which had so long hung like 
a dark cloud over the fair regions of Anahuac.’—vol. ii. p. 297* 

There is a fine epic interest in tlie midnight retreat along the 
causeways. The battle, from its local circumstances, is perfectly 
distinct and intelligible; while, on the Spanish side, the indi¬ 
vidual feats of valour, the personal exploits of Alvarado, Velas¬ 
quez, Sandoval, and above all of Cortes himself, awaken breath¬ 
less sympathy. We watch for the emerging of the surv ivors of that 
.* allant hand, out of the wiki confusion and darkness, over the 
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chasms of the broken bridges, over the lostarlillery, the treasure 
thrown away in the last agony of flight, over the bodies of their 
own men and horses mingled with the heaps of slaughtered 
Mexicans, as for the winding up of a romance: and how touch¬ 
ing is the close:— 

* The Spanish commander dismounted from his jaded steed, and, 
sitting down on the steps of an Indian temple, gazed mournfully 
on the broken files as they passed before him. What a spectacle did 
they present! The cavalry, most of them dismounted, were mingled 
with the infantry, who dragged their feeble limbs along with difficulty j 
their shattered mail and tattered garments dripping with the suit ooze, 
showing through their rents many a bruise and ghastly wound ; their 
bright arms soiled, their proud crests and banners gone, the bjiggage, 
artillery—all, in short, that constitutes the pride and panoply of glorious 
w ar, for ever lost. Cortes, as he looked wistfully on their thinned and 
dlfoidercd ranks, sought in vain fur many a familiar face, and iniased 
more than one dear companion who had stood side by side with him 
through all the perils of the conquest. Though accustomed to control 
his emotions, or, at least, to conceal them, the sight was too much 
for him. He covered his face with his hands/ and the tears, which 
trickled down, revealed too plainly the anguish of his soul.’—vol. ii. 
p. 340. 

But if the mind of Cortes was once bewildered by the pride of 
success, bow did it rise to meet adversity? In one week after the 
retreat along the causeway, with his diminished and broken force, 
without his artillery, with almost all his crossbows gone, with but 
few of his horses, with many of his men and himself severely 
wounded, he fights the great battle^ of Otumba against the whole 
force of the Mexican empire; lie wins it by bis own personal prowess 
in killing the commander of the hostile army. Yet this wonderful 
man, to whom all the other contemporary writers assign this 
crowning exploit, in his dispatch to the emperor notices it in these 
words ;—‘ We were engaged during the greater part of the day, 
until it pleased God that one should fall, who must have been 
a leading personage amongst them, as at his Meath the battle 
ceased.’ It was the quick eye of Cortes which saw the im¬ 
portance of the death of this cacique, as well as his strong arm 
which struck him down. Well may Mr. Prescott say that these 
modest words form a beautiful contrast to the style of panegyric 
in others. 

In the hour of liis darkest disaster Cortes never despaired of, 
the final subjugation of Mexico. The battle of Otumba secured 
the fidelity of the Tlascalans.* There was still a powerful party, 

* De Solis gives an account of tin* Tlnscalau senate assembling all their b«*ht phy¬ 
sicians to attend on Cortes; ami attributes the cure of ilia serious wound on the head. 
entirely to their skilful treatment. If Gil Bias is good authority for Spanish medical 
science, even at a later period, Corte s may have been fortunate in his Indian doctors. 
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in that city, headed by Xicotencatl, who urged the abandonment 
of the Spaniards to ~ their. fete; wisely foreseeing that the only 
security for their own freedom, as well as that of Mexico, was the 
expulsion of the stranger from the land. But either the old 
hatred of Mexico, and the dread of her vengeance, or awe of the 
Spaniards, and the involuntary respect extorted by their valour 
under these trials, and their unexpected victory, secured the as¬ 
cendancy of the Spanish party in the senate of Tlascala. The 
Mexican envoys, who had been sent to organise a general league 
against the invaders, were dismissed with a stern rejection of their 
offers. What was still more extraordinary, Cortes at last shamed 
the dispirited followers of Narvaez, who had shared all the dis¬ 
asters^ and tasted nothing of the glory or the gain of his own 
veterans, into something of the general enthusiasm. Unexpected 
supplies arrived on the coast, guns and ammunition, and men and 
horses; and some spell of magic might seem to gather them all, 
in unhesitating obedience, under his banner. 

Cortes is again at the head of near 600 Spaniards* and a large 
body of auxiliary natives. Forty of bis own men were cavalry, 
seventy armed with arquebusscs or crossbows, the rest with sword 
and target, and copper-headed pikes. He had nine pieces of 
ordnance of no great calibre. He was deficient in powder till 
he obtained a supply of sulphur from the great volcano, up to the 
crater of which one of his followers, on his first advance, had 
ventured to climb; and thus, what then appeared a feat of wild 
and useless daring, became of essential service to the army. 

From the bold adventurer, ..Cortes is become the prudent and 
cautious general. He is calnfly weighing every step, preparing 
against every contingency with cool forethought; and slowly, but 
perseveringly advancing, and, as it were, securing every post in 
his way. lie is gradually extending the range of his alliances; 
making incursions in all the surrounding provinces, and either ob¬ 
taining the voluntary co-operation, or enforcing the alliance of the 
various nations, \Vho were more or less under Aztec influence and 
dominion. His first measure towards the actual war with Mexico 
is the organisation of his force by a remarkable body of ordi¬ 
nances—at the head of which he proclaims the advancement of 
religion and the destruction of idolatry to be the chief object, the 

* Ho says Mr. Prescott; hat CorWsw says that he Jett the city of Tezcuoo with thirty 
horse tufid 900 foot, aud there remained in the city (of Tescucu) twenty horse and SOU 
foot. Cortfis would hardly have magnified his force; and in such an army fifty men 
makes considerable difference, The new fro ops ( Dtrpateh *», p. 238) gradually in¬ 
creased has number (before he leftTexeuco for the final conquest, of Mexico) to 8fi 
horse, 118 archer* ana musketeers, and more than 1 00 foot ( Jinpatcket, p. 257). But 
we are not quite sure, as the dates are rather confused, that we have hit on the exact 
time to whien Mr. Prescott refers. He gives the tmtnlmt, as above, at the last review 
in Tezcuco, 
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only justifying cause of the war—he does However, scruple to 

call the insurgent nation rebels; and De Solis seems tothink him 
quite right. The other regulations prohibit the ordinary vices of 
a camp, especially the appropriation of the booty; and forbid, 
with Homan severity, any attack upon the enemy without orders. 
Instead of the whole nation, which would have crowded to the 
war—lie chose such a proportion of the Tlascalans and other 
allies as might assist, without encumbering, his movements; a force 
which he could keep under his own control. This force, how¬ 
ever, by degrees increased to an immense amount: with every 
success new allies seem to crowd to his standard-—80,000 war¬ 
riors is one of the most modest estimates of their numbers. In 
order to command the lake, he had already prepared the ‘frame- - 
work of bis brigantines, which had only to be put together and 
launched upon the waters. This was done with imposing ceremony. 
Having been borne on the shoulders of men from TIascala to Tcz- 
cuco., they were set up, and towed through a canal of half a league, 
constructed with great labour and care, to the lake of Mexico. 

An unexpected ally impeded for a time at least the preparations 
of the Mexicans. The communication of diseases seems an in¬ 
evitable evil, which attends the contact of different races, and 
partly from ignorance of their treatment, partly from the new 
force which they seem to acquire by being imparted to fresh con¬ 
stitutions. they in general become more than usually destructive. 
The small-pox had been brought to the shores of Mexico, it is 
supposed, by a negro on board of one of the ships, and spread 
with frightful fatality. The newr qmperor, Cuitlahuac, was among 
its victims. Yet eventually the accession of Guateinozin to the 
throne gave new vigour and obstinacy to the resistance. The 
noble valour of Guatemozin retrieved the royal race from the 
pusillanimity of Montezuma. N umancia or Saragossa were not de¬ 
fended with greater intrepidity or more unshaken endurance than 
Mexico. We cannot follow the siege in all its styange vicissitudes 
and romantic adventures; but unless famine and pestilence had 
assisted in the work of destruction, the issue, notwithstanding the 
multiplying thousands of Indians, whose aid Cortes was now glad to 
accept, might have been more doubtful.* Once, it is well known 

* These numbers evidently increased beyond the control of Cortes. Cort£» in one 
place speaks of 150,000 men to 900 Spaniards. lie was obliged to allow them to 
plunder on their own account, and thus to snatch a large part of (lie rewards of their 
victories liorn the hands of the Spaniards. There is a still more extraordinary proof of 
their independent adherence to their old habit*—' And that night (the night of a battle 
in which 1500 of the most distinguished Mexicans bad been slain) our allies were well 
supplied for their supper, as they took the bodies of the slain and cut them up for 
food ’!• {Dispatches, p. a 13.) We hope that these were not among die Christian 
converts, 

that 
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that the Spaniards wbo had penetrated into the city were driven 
out of it, and took refuge in their own quarters. It was then that 
the appalling; scene took place with which we shall close our 
extracts from Mr. Prescott:— 

1 ft was late in the afternoon when he reached them ; but the sun was 
still lingering above the western hills, and poured his beams wide over 
the Valley, lighting up the old towers and temples of Tenochtitlan with 
a mellow radiance, that little harmonized with the dark scenes of strife 
ip which the city had so lately been involved. The tranquillity of the 
hour, however, was on a sudden broken by the strange sounds of the great 
drum in the temple of the War-god,—sounds which recalled the nochc 
triste , with all its terrible images, to the minds of the Spaniards, for 
that was the only occasion on which they had ever heard them. They 
intimated some solemn act of religion within the unhallowed precincts 
of the teocalli ; and the soldiers, startled by the mournful vibrations, 
which might be heard for leagues across the Valley, turned their eyes 
to the quarter whence they proceeded. They there beheld a long pro¬ 
cession winding up the huge sides of the pyramid; for the camp of 
Alvarado was pitched scarcely a mile from the city, and objects arc 
distinctly visible, at a great distance, in the transparent atmosphere of 
tire table-land. 

* As tile long file of priests and warriors reached the flat summit of 
tfic teocalli, the Spaniards saw the figures of several men stripped to 
their waists, some of whom, by the whiteness of their skins, they recog¬ 
nised as their own countrymen. They were the victims for sacrifice. 
Their heads were gaudily decorated with coronals of plumeB, and they 
carried fans in their hands. They were urged along by blows, and com¬ 
pelled to take part in the dances in honour of the Aztec war-god. The 
unfortunate captives, then stripped of their sad finery, were stretched one 
after another, on the great stone of sacrifice. On its convex surface, 
their breasts were heaved up conveniently for the diabolical purpose of 
the priestly executioner, who cut asunder the ribs by a strong blow with 
his sharp razor of itxUi, and thrusting his hand into the wound, tore 
away the heart, which, hot and reeking, was deposited on the golden 
censer before the idol. The body of the slaughtered victim was then 
hurled dowu the sheep stairs of the pyramid, which, it may be remem¬ 
bered, were placed at tire same angle of the pile, one flight below 
another; and the mutilated remains were gathered up by the savages 
beneath, who soon prepared with them the cannibal repast which com¬ 
pleted the work oif abomination. 

‘We may imagine with what sensations the stupefied Spaniards must 
have gazed on this horrid spectacle, so near that they could almost re¬ 
cognise the persons of their unfortunate friends, sec the struggles and 
writhing of their bodies, hear—or fancy that they heard—their Bcreams 
of agony; yet so far removed, that they could render them no assistance. 
Their limbs trembled beneath them, as they thought what might one 
day be their own fate; and the bravest among them, who had hitherto 
gone to battle as careless and light-hearted as to the banquet or the 
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ball-room, were unable, from this time forward, to encounter their fero¬ 
cious enemy without a sickening feeling, much akin to fear, coming over 
them/—vol. iii. pp. 135-13*7. 

Cortes himself acknowledges the peril and the desperation of 
his troops. The following extract from the dispatches shows the 
extremity to which they were reduced 

* God knows the dangers which they encountered in this expedition 
(against Matuleingo), and also to which we who remained behind were 
exposed; but as it was the best policy for us to exhibit greater courage 
and resolution than ever, and even to die in arms, we concealed our 
weakness as well from our allies ns from the enemy; and often, very 
often have I heard the Spanish soldiers declare that they only wished it 
would please God to spare their lives, and make them conquerors of the 
city, although they should derive no interest nor advantage "from it; 
from which it will be seen to wlmt extremity we were reduced, and on 
what a slender chance we held our persons and lives/— Dispatches, 
p. 304. 

Whether their prayers were sincere or not, these were the only 
terms on which they at length obtained possession of the city. 
They were literally forced to burn as they went along. All 
the buildings for splendour or for luxury, for the gorgeous plea¬ 
sures of the king or the worship of the idols, went down one 
by one ; and the line of the progress of the Spaniards w as marked 
by the total demolition of the city. They won it, street by street, 
square by square, and as they won destroyed on either side. The 
palaces, the aviary, the gardens sunk in the flames, and by their 
rubbish formed an open and nnexposed road for the conquerors. 
Even the stem heart of Cortes* pas touched ; he was moved', we 
may believe, with more generous feelings than the disappointment 
of his rapacity, as the Queen of the Valley, with all her wealth 
and splendour, gradually smouldered in fishes, or sunk into the 
lake. He was master of the beautiful site of Mexico, but Mexico 
had perished. The state of misery to which the few gallant 
survivors were reduced is strangely shown in jbeir characteristic 
language to Cortes, when summoned to surrender :— 

* They said to me, that since they regarded me as the offspring of the 
sun, and the sun in so short a space of time as one day aurl one.night re¬ 
volved around the whole world, I ought therefore to dispatch thorn out of life 
in as bri ’f a space as possible ; and thus deliver them from their troubles: 

* ‘ Considering that the inhabitants of the city were rehek, and that they discovered 

•u strong a determination to defend themselves or perish, I inferred two thing* ; first, 
that wc should recover little or nothing of the wealth of which they had ihpriaet u»! 
and second, that they had /riven u» occasion and compelled us vJtifly to ew terminate 
them. On this last consideration I dwelt with most fooling, and il weighed heavily on 
my mind/ After describing the more * noble * and itioro ‘gay and elegant’ buildingx, 
be adds, ( Although it grieved me much, iU * it grieved the enemy more, I deter¬ 
mined to hum these palaces. ’— FJitpatehee, p. 2«0. «r 

for 
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for they desired to go to.heaven to their OrchiloboB (qu.), who was wait- 
ing to receive thero:intd a state ofpeaceful repose.’— Dispatcikes, p. 322. 

They fought till they had no way to fight but over, the bodies 
of the slain. The siege lasted for seventy-five days; of the amount 
of carnage, it is impossible to form auy conjecture. Cortes on 
one occasion speaks of 12,000—in others of 50,000—killed in 
one conflict. And this warfare was carried on in the name and 
under the Cross of Christ! 

De Solis, like a skilful dramatist, doses his book with the 
catastrophe of the capture of Guatemozin. Mr. Prescott carries 
us on through the shifting vicissitudes of the life of Cortes, his 
popularity in Spain, his favour at the court, his later disastrous 
adventures in other parts of the American continent. De Solis, 
no doubt, broke plf where he did, not only to heighten the effect 
of his work, but lest he should be constrained to darken the bril¬ 
liant panegyric of liis hero Cortes. Cortes could restrain his 
soldiers during the war by his severe discipline; lie could support 
their courage under reverses ; but he wanted cither the power or 
the will to restrain the excesses of their rapacity when conquerors. 
Nor was this in the heat and flush of victory. The foul stain 
on the Spanish character of Cortes, who, at least, did not set his 
face, as a flint, against such barbarity, was the treatment of the 
(aptivc Guatemozin. The emperor, the gallant foe, was cruelly 
tortured, in order to make him reveal the hiding-place of ima¬ 
ginary treasures. And this was the man whose language Hum¬ 
boldt justly compares to the noblest passages in Greek or Homan 
story. ‘ When brought before Cories on his first capture,’ let 
Mr. Prescott tell the tale:— 

‘ Cortes came forward witli a dignified and studied courtesy to receive 
him. The Aztec monarch probably knew the person of his conqueror, 
for he find broke silence by saying : “ I have done all that I could to 
defend myself and my people. I um now reduced to this state. You 
will deal with me, Mnlintzin, as you list.” Then laying his hand on 
the hilt of a poniard, stuck in the general’s belt, he added with vehe¬ 
mence, ** Better dispatch me with this, and rid me of life at once.” 
Cortds was filled with admiration at the proud bearing of the young 
barbarian, showing in his reverses a spirit worthy of an ancient Roman. 
“ Fear not,” he replied, “ you shall he treated with all honour. You 
have defended your capital like a brave warrior. A Spaniard knows how 
to respect valour even in an enemy.'* '—vol. iii. pp. 182, 183. 

A darker story is behind ; at a later period G uatomozii*, fur what 
seems an imaginary, or at least unproved conspiracy, was actually 
hanged by the command of Cortes. 

Thus Mexico became a province of Spain, and a part of Chris¬ 
tendom, with what results we can but briefly inquire. History 
seems to speak, significantly enough, as to the extent, of Advantage 
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acquired by Spain from these conquests, purchased at the price of 
so much blood and crime. It is a whimsical notion of the author 
of the * True-born Englishman/ that the Devil luckily enabled 
the Spaniards to discover South America, because the wealth of 
those provinces, in the hands of any but that proud nation, would 
have been fatal to the liberties of mankind: thus, by the Way,- 
representing the Devil as rather more favourable to the liberties 
of man than might be expected. 

* The subtile Prince thought fittest to bestow 
On them the golden mines of Mexico, 

With all the silver mountains of Peru; 

Wealth which would in wise hands the world undo.’ 

For Mexico, we are not without our fears lest Mr. •Prescott’s 
glowing description of the reign of Prince Nesaliualcoyotl might, 
under the older Spanish rule, have awakened some fond regret for 
the departure of his golden age; and in the present day might 
contrast not too favourably with the state of the Independent Re¬ 
public. Mr. Stephens’s lively account of his vain search lor the 
government to which he was accredited,* anil Madame Calderon de 
la Barca’s very pleasing volumes, do not represent the social order 
or present condition of things in a very enviable light. We do not 
quite recollect how many revolutions Madame Calderon witnessed 
during a residence of a year and a quarter in the capital; not 
orderly and peaceful revolutions, but such changes as made the 
shots fly about in all directions, with little discrimination between 
friend and foe, native or stranger, peaceful inhabitant or exalted 
partisan. Nature alone in hgr prodigality is faithful to this 
favoured region. There seem# much which is amiable and hos¬ 
pitable in the old Spanish society, and the 1 ndians, though utterly 
sunk and degraded in their intellectual faculties, seem a gentle 
race. Yet where God has made such a paradise, we cannot but 
wish that man were better disposed to cultivate and adorn it. 
What were a golden age without its peace and happiness? 

Christianity here began to add a new world to her conquests. 
Yet as we cannot but lament that it was not propagated by other 
means, and presented in a purer form, and has not produced more 
of its blessed results, it is but just, it is absolutely incumbent upon 
us to call to mind the hideous and bloody superstition which it 
erased from the laud. The first conversions to Christianity, it must 
be acknowledged, were rather summary and expeditious. Even 
during the conquest, many of the greater caciques in Tlascala, in 
Tezcuco, and among the other allies, received baptism. Con- 

* We have seeu some specimens of engravings from Mr. Cat her wood's drawing*, 
illustrative of Mr, Stephens's work, on % much larger scale, and giving therefore a 
much better notion of the txlrnorditiaiy mins in Mexico uud Yucatan. T&e whole 
series premises to be of great interest and importance. 
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sidering that good father Olmedo was altogether ignorant of the 
language; that all the work of interpretation in the religious as 
well as the civil intercourse was carried on by Aguilar and Donna 
Marina, with the assistance, at last, of Orteguilla, a young page of 
Cortes’, who acquired some knowledge of the language, the pre¬ 
paratory instruction must have been tolerably compendious. Du 
there was one unanswerable argument: the God of the conqueror— 
(\vc fear that we must write, considering the share that the Virgin 
and the Saints took in the conquest)—the Gods of the white men 
were the strongest; and if the deities of the Indians allowed them¬ 
selves to be tumbled headlong from their pedestals, it was a sure 
sign that their reign was over, and a full justification for the 
desertion, of their altars. It would have been vain, perhaps, to 
have offered to such converts a more pure anti spiritual Chris¬ 
tianity. There is, however, an exceedingly curious passage in the 
dispatches of Cort6s, relating to the propagation of Christianity, 
both as characteristic of the conqueror, and as a remarkable tes¬ 
timony to the sentiments of men like Cortes, on the overgrown 
pride, wealth, and power of the church in Spain. Cories strongly 
urges on his master to keep the tenths in the hands of the govern¬ 
ment ; to prosecute the conversion of the natives by the regular 
clergy, the monks and friars of the different orders, who should 
reside in their own monastic communities:— 

‘ For if bishops and other prelates are sent, they will follow the custom 
practised by them for our sins at the present day, by disposing of the estates 
of the church, and expending them in pageants and other foolish matters, 
and bestowing rights of inheritance on their sons or relatives. A still 
greater evil would result from this state of things: the natives of this 
country formerly hud their priests, who were engaged in conducting the 
rites and ceremouics of their religion; and so strict were they in the 
practice of honesty and chastity, that any deviation therefrom was 
punished with death j now, if they saw the affairs of the church and 
What related to the service of God were entrusted to canons and other 
dignitaries, and if they understood that these wcie the ministers of God, 
whom they beheld indulging in vicious habits and profaneness, as is Ilia 
ruse in these days in Spain , it would lead them to undervalue our faith 
and treat it with derision, and all the preaching in the world would not. 
be able to counteract the mischief arising from this source, *—>Di$patches i 
p, 426. 

The blind and obstinate hostility of Fonseca, bishop of Burgos, 
may no doubt have rankled in the mind of Cortes, and made him 
look upon the higher churchmen with darkening prejudice; but 
Charles V, must have been astonished at receiving from the New 
World language so strangely in accordance with the loud cry for the 
reformation of the church in Germany and throughout Europe. 
So far Cortes and Luther might seem embarked in one cause ; 
yet, as his precautionary advice was not followed, so we trust his 
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vaticinations were- at least not completely fulfilled. If there was 
more than one Las Casas, such prelates might redeem their order, 
and propagate Christianity in the hearts of the Indians by the 
stronger persuasion of veneration and love. 

But we must not pursue this subject. We conclude with ex¬ 
pressing our satisfaction that Mr. Prescott has given us an oppor¬ 
tunity at this time of showing our deep sympathy, the sympathy 
of kindred and of blood, with Americans who, like himself, do 
honour to our common literature. Mr. Prescott may take his 
place among the really good English writers of history in modern 
times; and will be received, we are persuaded, into that small 
community, with every feeling of friendly and fraternal respect. 


Art. IX.— 1. Notice Historique et Physioloyique mr k Supplies 
de la Guillotine. Par G. D. F. [i.e. Guyot tie Fere.] pp. IG. 
Paris. 1830. 

2. Recherche* Ilistoriqucs ct Physioloyique* mr la Guillotine ; 
et details trur Sanson, oner aye rediye sur pittccs officielles . Par 
M. Louis du Buis, Ancien BibUothecairc do I’Ecole ccntrale 
de l’Orne. pp. 35. Paris. 1843. 

f'PHE whole French Revolution, from the taking of the Bastile 
-*■ to the overthrow of the Empire, was in fact one long Reign 
of Terror. The summary vengeance of the /(interne in the earlier 
years—the systematised murders of the yuillotinc under the Con¬ 
vention—the arbitrary exile to pestilential climates, under the 
Directory—and the tortures .of the dungeon and the military 
executions under Buonaparfe—all tended, in their way and for 
their time, to the creation and maintenance of that grand im¬ 
posture—of which, although the events and their consequences 
were but too real, all the motives and pretences were the falsest 
and most delusive tliat ever audacity forged, credulity believed, 
or cowardice obeyed. Nor have the effects of this protracted, 
system of terror yet passed away; it poisohed in its passage tin* 
very sources of history, and has left posterity, in many respects, 
under the same delusions that it imposed on its contemporaries. 

The subserviency of the press to the dominant tyranny of the 
day was so general and so complete as to be now nearly incre¬ 
dible ; those who look to the files of newspjpers for information 
will find nothing but what, under the overwhelming terror of 
the moment, the ruling faction might choose to dictate to the 
trembling journalists and it is additionally important to observe, 

that 

* The press was free during the earl h*r days of the Directory, but on the ISth Fruc- 
tidor, forty-two journals were ■violently suppressed, their proprietors and editors were 

all 
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that as it is the nature and instinct at fear to disguise and conceal 
itself, so, during the whole of this diversified yet unbroken reign 
of terror, there is nothing which all parties, both the terrorists 
and terrified, were so anxious to hide as the omnipotent influence 
udder which they all acted. When we, on a former' occasion, 
noticed this memorable fact (and we have good reason to say 
that it cannot be tob often repeated), we gave a striking example 
of that palsy of the press. It is the fashion to call the Moniteur 
the best history of the Revolution, and its pages are universally 
appealed to as indisputable authority; but the Moniteur itself is 
a most imperfect chronicle, and, even before it became the 
official paper, never ventured to say a syllable not actually in¬ 
serted, or fft least sanctioned, by the predominant factions. For 
instance, on the 22nd of January, 1793, the day after the king's 
murder—a somewhat remarkable event, not unworthy, we should 
have supposed, a paragraph in a newspaper-—the Moniteur does 
not so much as allude to it; and ekes out its meagre column of 
Parisian intelligence by a poor critique on ‘ Arnboi.se—opera 
tviniqm ! ’ And again: the assassination of Marat, which took 
place on the 13th July, 1793, is not mentioned till the 15th, 
and then only incidentally, in the report of the debates of the 
Convention ; and the trial of Charlotte Conlay, which took place 
on the 17th, was not reported in any of the journals till the 23rd, 
nor in the Moniteur till the 29th, and then only half was given; 
it was not concluded till the 30th, though the execution had 
taken place on the evening of the trial, almost a fortnight before. 
Wo could produce hundreds of similar instances; and, in fact, 
the Moniteur is, during the days f ‘of the National Assemblies 
and the Convention, of very little value, except as a convenient 
summary of the debates, and even as to them it is not always trust¬ 
worthy,*—witness the following passage of a letter addressed by 
the editor of the day to Robespierre, soliciting a share of the 
. secret service fund, and found amongst his papers:— 

* You must hare remarked that the Moniteur reports the speeches of 
the Mountain at greater length than the rest . / gave but a very slight 

sketch of Louvet's first accusation against you, white I gave your answer 
at full length. I reported the speeches for the king's death almost 
entire; and I only gave some extracts of those on the other side—-just as 
much as was absolutely necessary to show some appearance of impar¬ 
tiality, &c. * Gil ANDV ILLS.* 

— ii. Pap. de Robespierre, p. 131. 


all transported, and their properties confiscated. From that till the Restoratibn there was 
no more liberty of the press in Paris than in Constantinople. 

* It is but justice to add, that, the Moniteur, though thus trammelled by tem¬ 
porary influences, always preserved, in what it was allowed to say, a creditable degree 
uf moderation and tact. 

^ **d. 
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Anti, to give the finishing touch to this remarkable instance of 
fraud and deception, we have to add that the Committee of the 
Convention, to whom the examination of Robespierre’s papers 
was referred, suppressed in their report these venal passages, 
which were only discovered when, after the Restoration, the 
original paper was found. 

These considerations have been recalled to our minds by the 
strange obscurity in which, when we happened to look into the 
matter, we found the early history of the Guillotine, involved. 
We had searched through the Moniteur and the other leading 
journals of the time—through the reports of the proceedings of 
the legislative assemblies—through the Bulletin lies Tribunaux — 
the Bulletin ties Loix, and in short wherever we thought the 
information most likely to be found, as to when and where this 
formidable engine made its first appearance, by what Jaw it was 
sanctioned, and who were the earliest of that innumerable series 
of victims that perished by it. Little or nothing was to be found ; 
and it was not till a very recent date (1835) that some documents 
were discovered in the archives of the Hotel do Yille, and 
published in the * Revue Retrospective ’ (No. 1, Ser. 2), which 
threw some, though by no means a full, light on this terrible but 
interesting subject. The recent pamphlet of M. Du Hois is the 
only publication, that we know of, that gives any thing like a 
history of the introduction of this machine into modern Revo¬ 
lutionary practice, and even M. Du Hois’ account is still very 
unsatisfactory—though we are thankful to him lor having thrown 
any light on a subject so obscure and forgotten and yet so worthy, 
we think, of being accurately*£nonn and deeply considered. 

It seems unaccountable that the introduction of so very re¬ 
markable a change in the mode of execution should not have 
been a subject of general curiosity, and discussion, but is -it 
not still more strange that persons, calling themselves histo¬ 
rians^ whose attention might have been excited not merely by 
the novelty of the machine, but by the moral and legal questions 
which led to the invention, and by the terrible, the gigantic con¬ 
sequences which followed its adoption, take little or no notice of 
it? M. Thiers, for instance, mentions cursorily the death of the 
first and second political victims of the Evolutionary Tribunal. 
Lacretelle, in a little more detail, names the second and third; 
Mignet merely says, ‘some persons were condemned and they 
all, in the course of their narrations, report the death of the King; 
but in none of the cases do they allude loany machine , nor employ 
any phrase that would not apply to an ordinary decapitation by the 
stroke of the headsman. Ft may be said, in explanation of their 
silence—-aud there is doubtless some truth in the observation— 

that 
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that the French writer# have been naturally reluctant to enter 
into details so disgraceful to the national character, and have 
therefore abstained, through patriotism—as the Romans Used to 
do through superstition—from uttering the ill omened word. 
But we regret to say that Mr. Alison, in copying too implicitly 
his French models, has fallen into their error, without their pa¬ 
triotic excuse. Of the first victims of the Tribunal and the 
Guillotine he only says, in the very words of Mignet, ‘ several 
persons were condemnedhe does not even say executed — 
still less does he give any idea that they died in an unusual 
way * and even the King’s execution is described by the words, 
‘ the descending axe terminated his existencewhich—there 
having been no preceding allusion to any machine — would 
have equally described that of Charles T. If there had been 
no other reason, one would have expected that the greatness 
of this last event would have attracted some notice to the 
novelty of the means; but there was another, and even more 
important, reason,—-namely, that the form of the machine in¬ 
fluenced some circumstances of the fatal scene, for the at¬ 
tempt of the executioners to bind the king to the balance-plank 
(bascule) was the occasion of a kind of struggle between him 
and them, which has often been misrepresented, and was the 
muse that the execution was performed (as lias been said) with 
more than usual mutilation. In short, those who are hereafter to 
b arn the French Revolution from what are called Histories* will 
see it very much curtailed of many of its more terrible, yet most 
interesting features, and especially ,pf the most prominent of them 
all— the Guillotine. 

We shall endeavour, as far as our limited space and inade¬ 
quate means will allow, to do something—however little it mny 
be—to supply this general deficiency. 

The Ciuillotine was not originally designed with any view to 
what turned out to be its most important characteristic—the great 
numbers of victims that it could dispose of in a short space of 
time: it is curious, and ought to be to theorists au instructive 
lesson, that this bloody implement was at first proposed on a 
combined principle of justice and mercy. 

It seems almost too ludicrous for belief, but it is strictly true, 
that, amongst the privileges of the old Noblesse of France which 
the philosophers taught the people to complain of, was the mode 
of being put to death-—why should a noble be only beheaded when 
.a commoner would be hanged? Shakspeare, who penetrated eveTy 

* Nor is tiiis neglect to lie objected to the historians alone. In Dr. Bees's great 
Ritcgehptdut (ed. 1819), neither the naan GuiBotm, not the instrument guillotine, is to 
he wand. *Flie' Patny Cydapadia' gives a very good account of the instrument. 
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device of human feeling, makes the gravedigger in Hamlet open a 
grievance on which the French philosophers improved-— 1 Hhe more 
pity that great folks should have countenance in this world to drown 
or hang themselves more than their even Christian Why, the Philo- 
sopkes asked, should the Noblesse 'have countenance* to die other* 
wise than the Tiers Etat ? There was also another liberal opinion 
then afloat on the public mind—that the prejudice which visited * 
on the innocent family of a criminal some posthumous portion of 
his disgrace was highly unjust and contrary to the rights of man.* 
Now there happened to be at this time in Paris a physician, one 
Dr. Guillotin, who professed probably sincerely, but somewhat 
ostentatiously, what it was the fashion to call philanthropy; and 
just before the election of the States-Gen era l he published one 
or two pamphlets in favour of the Tiers Etat —liberal ami phi¬ 
losophic as he no doubt considered them, but seditious in the 
eves of the Parliament of Paris, which made some show of prose¬ 
cuting the author: this was enough in those days to establish any 
man’s popularity, and Guillotin, though a person, as it turned out, 
of very moderate ability, was so recommended by his popular pam¬ 
phlets and by the censure of the Parliament, that he was elected 
as one of the representatives of Paris to the National Assembly. 

We abstract from a work published in the height of republican 
enthusiasm (1790), and certainly with no bias against the He- 
\olution or its founders, the following account of Dr. Guil¬ 
lotin :— 

* Bv what accident 1ms a m«ui without cither talents or reputation 
obtained for his name a frightful immortality V He fathered a work 
really written bv a lawver—llardolun—who had too much character to 
produce it in his own name; and this work having been censured by 
the Parliament, Guillotin, who assumed the responsibility of it, became 
the man of the day , and owed to it that gleam of reputation which ensured 
his election to the States-Gcneral. He was in truth a nobody , who 
made himself a busybody —and by meddling with everything, it tort el a 
Irartrs, was at once mischievous and ridiculous.*— Port/aits das Per- 
snnves Celeb es, 1796. 

He made several small attempts at senatorial notoriety by 
proposing reforms in matters of health and morals, on which he 
might be supposed to have some kind of professional authority, 
and amongst others he took up the question of capital punish¬ 
ment—first, with the moral but visionary object of putting down 
by law the popular prejudice against the families of criminals; 
secondly, on the political ground that punishments should be 
equalised; and thirdly, he contended that hanging was a lingering 

* A* early as 1784 this question was proposed Ly the Society of Arts at Met*, as 
the subject of ft prixe Kway, and it is as a competitor for this pme that we first hear of 
Hobupierre, Sic ‘ Quarterly Review, 1 vol. liv. p. 520, 
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ami therefore cruel punishment, while death by decapitatioretnust 
be immediate! 

Small circumstances mix themselves with great results. On 
the 9th of October, 1789, me National Assembly, in consequence 
of the tragic exodus of the Court from Versailles, resolved to 
transfer itself to Paris, and Dr. Guillotin being one of the repre- 
• sentativesof that city, thought it expedient to prepare for himself a 
good reception from his constituents, and on that very day he gave 
notice of, and on the next—the 10th—produced the following 
series of propositions :— 

‘ I. Crimes of the same kind shall be ptmished by the same kind of 
punishment, whatever be the tank of the criminal. 

‘II. Ia all cases (whatever he the crime) of capital punishment, it 
shall be of the same kind—that is, beheading—and it shall tie executed 
by means of a machine \Veffet tVnn simple mechanisme]. 

*|1I. Crime being personal, the punishment, whatever it may he, of 
a criminal shall inflict no disgrace on his family. 

* IV. No one shall he allowed to reproach any citizen with the 
punishment of one of his relations. He that shall dare to do so shall he 
reprimanded by the Judge, and this reprimand shall be posted up at 
the door of the delinquent; and moreover shall he posted against the 
pillory for three months. 

* V. The property of a convict shall never nor in unv case he con¬ 
fiscated. 

* VI. The bodies of executed criminals shall he delivered to their 

families if they demand it. In all cases the body shall he buried in 

the usual manner, and the registry shall contain no mention of the 

nature of the death.* 

t < 

These propositions—at best unseasonable—were adjourned, as 
it seems, without a debate; but on the 1st of December the Doctor 
brought them forward again—preceding his motion by reading a 
long and detailed report in their favour, to which—unluckily for 
the history of the guillotine—the Assembly did not pay the usual 
compliment of printing it, and no copy vras found amongst Guil- 
lotin’s papers. Tfte account of the debate in the journals js 
peculiarly meagre, but we gather from them and other quarters 
some curious circumstances. 

The first proposition was voted with little or no opposition. 
On the second a discussion arose, and the Abbe Maury, with pro¬ 
phetic sagacity, objected to the adoption of decapitation as a 
general punishment, ‘ because it might tend to deprave the people 
by familiarising them with the sight of Mood;' but Maury’s objec¬ 
tion seems to have made no great impression at a time when no 
one—not even the wise and eloquent Abbe himself—could have 
foreseen such a prodigality of legal murders—such a deluge of 
blood as afterwards afforded sp practical and so frightful a cor¬ 
roboration of bis theoretical suggestion. 


Another 
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Another remarkable circumstance in this * debate wrys/that the 
Coifht de Clermont Tonnere, ohe of the ablest aiwTmost amiable 
members,, of the Assembly but who^like SOMmtmy othof A well- 
^eaning persons, was at the outset a cffipc'to that giddy mania of 
innovation and that wild pursuit of abstract plausibilities which 
blasted the first fair promises of the young: Revolution—M. de 
Clermont Tonnere, we say, took occasion, on the topic of the in¬ 
justice of the prejudices which attached to the families of crimi¬ 
nals, to invoke the sympathy of the Assembly for two other classes 
of persons who were still injuriously affected by the same kind of 
prejudice—he meant Actors and jLJccqptioners ! If satire had been 
devising how to ridicule these philosophical legislators, it could 
scarcely have hit on anything better than an attempt to class Actors 
and Kxecutioners in the same category, and to extirpate such pre¬ 
judices by statute law. 

It is but justice to M. de Clerrtumt Tonnere to soy that lie saw 
very soon, though still too late, the danger of the many liberal ami 
silly impulses to which he had at first given way, and endeavoured, 
but in vain, to stay the plague which he unintentionally had helped 
to propagate; by the recovery of his good sense he lost his popu¬ 
larity, and was massacred on the evening of the 10th of August in 
a garret where he liad taken refuge, by the people whose idol he 
had been as long as he advocated the* dignity of players and the 
sensibilities of the hangman. 

But the debate was brought to a sudden conclusion on that day 
by an unlucky inadvertence of Guillotiri himself; who answer¬ 
ing some'objections to the 2nd Article, and having represented 
hanging as evidently a tedious anti torturing process, exclaimed, in 
a tone of triumph : ‘ Nou\ v'ith mg machine , 1 slrihc you off your 
head \Jc vous fa is sauter la tftc ] in the twinhliug of an eye and you 
never feel it' * Solvuntur risu tabu he ’—a laugh terminated the 

debate—and amongst the laughers there were scores who were 
destined to be early -victims of the yet unhorn cause of their 
merriment. • 

Though Dr. Guillotin had talked so peremptorily and indis¬ 
creetly about 4 his machine,’ it does not appear that lie had as yet 
prepared even a model, and it is nearly certain that he had no 
concern in the actual construction of the instrument that wag 
eventually—three years later-adopted ; hut to which, while yet 
in embryo, this unlucky burst of surgical enthusiasm was the 

* So at least says M. Guyot tie Fere; but, unless M. de Clermont Tcnmere made 
these observations twice over, we should rather suppose that M. Guyot has mistaken 
the date, as M. de Clermont did certainly make observations of (ha same kind three 
weeks later (23rd December; in another discussion, where they were—though still 
absurd enough—not out of place, as the question then was the general right of citizen* 
chip. ' V 
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occasion of affixing his name. It happened thus:—Tbe fcelc- 
brated Royalist Journal, Lcs Actes dcs Apotres, conducted with 
great zeal and corisideraM^ wit by Peltier (afterwards so well 
known in London), assisted by Rivarol and others, seized on thifc 
phrase of Guillotin’s as the subject of a song—which, as being 
the real baptism of the future instrument, is worth quoting:— 


* Sur l'inimitable Machine du Medecin Guili.otin, propre A couper lei 
teles, el due de son norn Guillotine. 


Guillotin, 

Mfrleuin, 

Politique, 

Imagine, mi beau matin, 
Que pemlre cst-iuliunmin 
Kt pen patriotique; 
Aussitot 
11 lui fait 
Um> supplied 
Qui satis corde ni potean, 
Supprime da bourreau 
L'office. 


I.e Romaiu 
Guillotin, 

<5ui s'apprete. 

Consul tc gens du metier— 
Biprnavc et Uha/tefier , 

'Meme Cvttpe-tcte j — 

Ft sa main 
Fait soudiun 
T.rfi machine. 

Qui * sins piemen) ’ nous fuera, 
Ft que l'on nommera 
Guillotine!’ 


It is singular enough that this song should have given its im¬ 
mortal name to the instrument three years before it actually 
existed; but it is also remarkable in another way— f Barnave, and 
Chapelier ’ were two of the most violent democratic members 
of the National Assembly, and had been guilty of some indis¬ 
creet (to say the least of it) encouragement to the early mas¬ 
sacres; Coiwe-tete was one ./on rdf tin (afterwards more widely 
celebrated for his share in the massacres of Avignqn), who 
dfcrived his title of Coupe-fete from having cut off the heads of the 
two Gardes du Corps, Messrs. Des Huttes and Varicourt,* who 
were murdered in the palace of Versailles on the 6th of October. 


* Those heads on poles preceded the march of I.utayette anti liis army dragging (lie 
unhappy king and queen captives into Palis—the procession halting at Sevres, while 
Ihe village coiffeur (who dietl of horror some hours alter) was compelled lo dress anti 
powder these ghastly hea<Js, which the massacreurs thought ought not to enter the vicio- 
lious capital in the mere dishabille of death. M. Thiers, in his History, does not 
directly mention the massacre of these gallant youths, and only alludes to it in a 
subsequent note on Lafayette, who, he says, ordered ‘ two of tbe mob who carried 
on pules the heads of two of the Gardes du Corps,’ to be diearmed —but where or how 
these Gardes da Corps had beeu killed, or who they were, not a word!—and then in a 
subsequent passage, also dedicated to the glorification of Lafayette, this historian lia* 
the astonishing effrontery to assert that Lafayette (who luul been most justly accused 
of having gone to bed, leaving the royal family aud tbe other inhabitants of (bo-palace 
in the most imminent danger) ‘ arrived at the very first alarm, and in time, to sate the 
Gardes du Corps, trhom the people mere about to massacre' —which would lead an unin¬ 
formed reader to suppose that none had beeu massacred—though two, in fact, were 
murdered on the (pot, aud two or three others were left for dead. The fact is that 
with regard to these tranmetions of the 5th and 6th of October, nothing could equal the 
pusillanimity, uegltg^w, or treachery of Lafayette, but the lame, shuffliug, and 
equivocating (we eati use no (offer word, and might use a stronger and a truer) apology 
of M. Thiers. ^ 

But— 
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But-—O, divine Justice!—these very patrons of massacre— Bar- 
nave, and ChapeMer, and Coupc-tHe —were thempelve$l all massacred 
by the guillotine : Barnave. a deep aid interesting penitent, on 
the ‘29th of November, 1793; Chapelier, 17th of April, 1794; 
and Jourdain, covered with the blood of human hecatombs, 27th 
May, 1794. 

The name, however, of Guillotine, thus given in derision and 
by anticipation, stuck, as the phrase is, in spite of a momentary 
attempt to call it the Louison after M. Louis, the secretary of 
the College of Surgeons, who did actually preside over the con¬ 
struction of the machine which Guiliotin had only indicated. 
But it was at fu st chiefly used as a term of reproach and ridicule, 
and we read in the Montfcur, of the 18th of Dec., 17&9, some 
‘ Observations on the motion of Dr. Guiliotin for the adoption of 
a machine which should behead animals in the twinkliuy of an eye' 
censuring the ‘ levity with which some periodical papers have 
made trivial and indecent remarks,’ &c„ alluding, no doubt, to 
the song of the Aetes dcs.Apotres , which had a great vogue; 
but these • Observations’ afford no details as *to any machine. 

The subsequent proceedings on Guillotin’s propositions are 
involved in some obscurity. In the reports of the debates it is 
stated that the discussion, interrupted on the 1st of December, 
was adjourned to the following day; but on that day we find no 
mention of it, and it is stated by Guyot (p. 6) that the debate was 
resumed on the 27tU of December; but we believe that all that 
Guyot says of this debate of the 27th of December is a confusiojj 
of three debates : the one of the* 1st of December, which we have 
just mentioned; another on the 23rd, in which M. dc Clermont 
Tonnere made his foolish speech about actors and executioners; 
and a third on the 21st Jauuai y, 1790, at which we shall soon 
arrive. The National Assembly seems to have been reluctant to 
renew the discussion on Guillotin’s propositions, but a case which 
arose about the middle of January, 1790, proves that although 
Guiliotin and his machine found little favour in the Assembly, 
the proposition which he and M. de Clermont had advocated, oi 
removing from a criminal’s family any share in his disgrace—fake 
in principle, and impossible in fact—had made, as such plausi¬ 
bilities generally do when the public mind is excited, a great 
popular impression. The case, very characteristic in all its cir¬ 
cumstances, was this. 

There were three brothers of a respectable family in Paris of 
the name of Agasse, the two eldest of whom, printers and pro¬ 
prietors of the Momteur, were convicted for forgery of bank 
notes, and sentenced to be hanged. This condemnation excited 
—from the yqpth abd antecedent Respectability of the parties 
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—great public interest- It might be naturally expected that 
this sympathy would have exerted itself in trying to procure 
a pardon, or at least sqpic commutation of punishment, for 
these young men, whose crime uas really nothing compared 
with those of which Paris was the daily and hourly scene; but 
no !, There seems, on the contrary, to have been a pretty general 
desire that they should suffer the full sentence of the law, in order 
that the National Assembly and the good people of Paris might 
have a practical opportunity of carrying out the new principle that 
the crime docs not disgrace the family. In the evening sitting of 
the 21st January (a remarkable date!), an Abbe Pepin mounted 
hastily the tribune of the National Assembly, recalled to its atten¬ 
tion, Guiliotin’s propositions, which had been, be said, too long 
neglected, and stated that a case had uqw occurred which re¬ 
quired the instant passing of the three articles which related 
to the abolition of the prejudice and of confiscation of property, 
and to the restoring the body to the family. That most foolish 
of the National Assemblies loved to act by impulses, and the 
three articles were enthusiastically passed for the avowed pur¬ 
pose of being applied to the individual case—as they, in fact, 
were iu the following extraordinary manner :—Three days .after 
the passing of the decree, the battalion of National Guards of the 
district of St. llonore, where the A gasses resided, assembled in 
grand parade ; they voted an address to 3U. Agasse, the uncle of 
the criminals, first, to condole with his affliction, and secondly, to 
announce their adoption of the whole surviving family as friends 
and brothers; anti ns a first step they elected the young brother 
and younger cousin of the culprits to be lieutenants of the Gre¬ 
nadier company of the battalion, and then, the battalion being 
drawn up in front of the Louvre, these young men were marched 
forth, and complimented on their new rank by M. dc la Fayette, 
the Coinmander-iii'Chief, accompanied by a numerous staff. 
Nor was this all : a deputation of the battalion were formally 
introduced into l fie National Assembly, and were harangued 
and complimented by the President on this touching occa¬ 
sion. They were afterwards entertained at a banquet, at which 
La Fayette—then in more than royal power and glory—placed 
them at his sides, and frequently embraced them. They were 
also led in procession to St. Kustache and other churches, 
and paraded, with every kind of ostentation, to the public 
gaze. A public dinner of six hundred National Guards was 
got up in their honour; numerous patriotic and philanthropic 
toasts were drunk, and then, in an * ivresse ,’ not altogether of 
wine, the newspapers tell us, but of patriotism and joy, the two 
youths were marched back through half Pacjspreceded by a band 

of 
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of music, to the house of the uncle, where the whole family, old 
and young, male and female, came forth into ‘the street to receive 
the congratulations of ihe tipsy crowd. Can we imagine any 
greater cruelty than the making a show of the grief of those un¬ 
happy people, and thus forcing them to celebrate, as it were,— 
in the incongruous novelties of gold lace and military promotion, 
and public exhibitions,—the violent death of their nearest and 
dearest relations ? 

While these tragical farces were playing, the poor culprits, 
who did not at all partake of the kind "of enthusiasm their case 
excited, were endeavouring to escape from the painful honour of 
having this great moral experiment made in their persons; but iu 
vain; their appeals were Rejected, and at length they wefe, on the 
8th of February, led forth to execution in a kind of triumph—of 
which it was remarked that they felt nothing but the aggravation 
of their own personal misery,—and were hanged with as much 
tenderness as old Izauk hooked his worm; and, that preliminary 
process being over, the bodies were delivered with a vast parade 
of reverence and delicacy to the family. The surviving brother 
was confirmed in the lucrative property of the ' Moniteur / which 
he enjoyed throughout the Revolution, as his widow did after 
him, under the title of * Madame Veuve Agasse,’ and as we 
believe her representative docs to this hour; and in the great 
work of Aubert, printed by Didot, called ' Tableaux Historiques 
de la Revolution,’ there is a plate of the two A gasses going to be 
hanged, as if it had been a matter of the same historical import¬ 
ance as the Serment du Jcu de m •Paumc, or the Execution of the 
King. We hardly know a stronger instance of the characteristic per¬ 
versity with which the Revolution, in all its transactions, contrived 
to transmute the abstract feelings of mercy and benevolence into 
practical absurdity, mischief, and cruelty. 

But all this cruel foolery made no difference in the mode of 
execution; and indeed it was not yet decidejl that the punish¬ 
ment of death, in any shape, should be maintained in the new 
constitution. That great question was debated on the 30th of 
May, 1791—the committee on the Constitution, to whom the 
question had been referred, proposed the abolition, which, how¬ 
ever, after a warm discussion, was negatived, and capital punish¬ 
ment retained. This discussion was remarkable in several wavs. 
Those, the friends of good order, who voted for the maintenance 
of capital punishments, were the first and greatest sufferers by it; 
while by those who opposed it on pretended principles of humanity 
it was very soon perverted to the purposes of the most monstrous and 
bloody tyranny that the world has yet seen. The chairman of the 
committee, who warmly advocated their views and his own for the 
*’ abolition. 
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abolition, was Le Pelletier de St. Fargeau, an ex-president of the 
Parliament of Paris, and at the outset of the States-General a 
Royalist, but who, either from terror pr a desire of popularity, 
soon became a Jacobin.* This strenuous advocate for the aboli¬ 
tion of the punishment of death in any case, voted for the murder 
of the King, and was himself on the same day assassinated by one 
Paris, an ex-Garde du Corps, in a cafe of the Palais Royal; f lmt 
a still more remarkable circumstance was, that the member who 
distinguished himself by the most zealous, argumeptative, and 
feeling protest against the shedding of human blood in any possible 
case or under any pretext whatsoever — was that philanthropic 
Gentleman, Monsieur dm Robuspikurk ! 

The fundamental question being thus decided for the reten¬ 
tion of capital punishment, the mode of execution came next into 
discussion, and on the 3rd of June, 1791, the following article 
w as proposed:— 

‘ Every criminal condemned to death shall be beheaded [ aura la tele 
iranch.ee],* 

In the debate on this question there were also some noticeable 
circumstances. A M. La Cheze reproduced, rather more dif¬ 
fusely. the Abbe Maury’s original objection to familiarising the 
people to the sight of blood; and it seemed now to produce more 
impression than it had formerly done. Two years of bloody anarchy 
had, we presume, a little sobered all minds capable of sobriety; 
but the Duke de Liancourt, a distinguished professor of philan¬ 
thropy, employed the recent murders as an argument in favour 
of the new proposition 

* There was one consideration,’ he. said, ‘ which ought to incline the 
Assembly to adopt the proposal for beheading —the necessity of effacing 
from the social system all traces of a punishment [hanging] which has 
lately been so irregularly applied, and which has, during the course of 
the Revolution, so unfortunately lent itself in popular vengeance * 

Irregularly applied! What a designation of a series of most 
atrocious murders !' But the ultra-liberal Duke had soon to learn 
that these irregular applications of popular vengeance were not to 

* * Homme foible et riche, qui s’etait donut' ft la Montague par pear! ’ — Mf moires 
de Madame Roland, vol. ii. p. 296, 

f The name of the coffee-house keeper was Fevrier, and it shows the temper of the 
times that at this moment of conipHcated horrors the public was amused with the fol¬ 
lowing burlesque epitaph on Le Pelletier t — 

* Ci-git Le Pelletier, 

Assassme eujauvier 
Chez Fevrier, 

A Faria, 

Par P4ra.' 

Madame Roland Certainly suspected that he was not murdered by Pfiris, but by it is 
•urn paity, to increase the exasperation of the public mind, and ensure the execution 
of Oh* king .—Memoiret de Madame Rotund, ubi supra. & • 

be 
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be controlled by fine-spun theories. He too was pursued, after 
the IOth of August, by the fury of a blood-thirsty populace; 
but more fortunate, though not more deserving to be so, than 
M. de Clermont Tonnere, he escaped from their hands, and passed 
Over into England.* 

The article, however, notwithstanding M. de Li an court’s hu¬ 
mane argument in its favour, was not passed without some dif¬ 
ficulty, and only after two doubtful trials. 

Still, however, this was a mere vote without any immediate 
legal effect till the whole constitution should be ratified; nor, be 
it observed, was anything said—either in the discussions or in the 
decrees—about a machine; and indeed it seems certain, from docu¬ 
ments which we shall quote presently, that it was not yet decided 
that a machine should be employed at all, and that, on the con¬ 
trary, the use of the sword (not even the axe and block) was still 
uppermost in men's minds. 

At length, however, on the 21st of September, 1791, the new 
penal code was adopted; and on the 6th of October became, and 
still continues to be, the law of France. Its 2nd and 3rd articles, 
tit. 1, are as follow :— 

1 II. The punishment of death shall consist in the move privation of 
life, and no kind of torture shall be ever inflicted on the condemned. 

‘III. Every person condemned [to a capital punishment] shall be 
beheaded.’ 

During all these legislative discussions the old practice of 
hanging seems to have been going on—sometimes, as M. tie Linn- 
court said, * irregularly applied ’ jrnder the popular maxim of * Lea 
aristoerat.es a la lanterue,' —sometimes also in the regular course 
of justice; but this last decree now put an end to that practice, 
without having substituted any other. 

At length, however, on the 21tli of January, 1792, a person of 
the name, of Nicholas Jacques Pelletier was condemned to death 
by the second provisional criminal tribunal of Paris, for a street 
robbery, accompanied by violence,! This ‘event (decapitation 
being now the only legal punishment) brought the question of 
the mode of death to a practical crisis. The magistrates in- 

* He survived the Revolution, and was one of the first who harried over to Dover 
to kiss the Itauds ol‘Louis Will., who, however, lmd not forgotten, and never forgave, 
his early share in the Revolution, though his Majesty hud himself some peccadillos of 
the same class to answer fur. 

f So says M. Du Jims; but we find the judge himself states that the criminal— 
whom, however^ be does not name—was convicted of an ammimUon. We have 
allowed Du Boiss description to stand, because he gives the man’s name, and the 
particulars of bis crime, and his account is corroborated by other evidence^ it is 
likely that the crime was robbery, followed by aawstinatim ; it >*, however, to ho ob¬ 
served that the term ‘ auanmat*on ’ is sometimes used in France for violence short of 
actual murder- 

quired 
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quired of the Minister how the sentence was to be executed; 
and, after the delay of a month, the Minister himself and the 
Directory of the Department of Paris were obliged to have re¬ 
course to the Legislative Assembly for instructions* The letter 
of the Minister — Duport du Tertre — is remarkable for,.the 
reluctance with which he enters on the subject and the deep and 
almost prophetic horror he expresses at having had to examine its 
odious details. ‘ It was/ he said, f . a kind of execution {espece de 
supplice] to which he had felt himself condemned .’ Alas 1 it was 
but an anticipation of a fatal reality. On the 28th of November, 
1793, he himself was condemned by the revolutionary tribunal, and 
suffered on the 29th, by the machine first used under his involun¬ 
tary auspices, and in company with that same Barnave, the first and 
most prominent patron of revolutionary bloodshedcling! ' 

The concluding part of Duport*s letter will show that at this date 
there was not only no adoption of, but only a very slight allusion 
to, a machine. The idea, afterwards so familiar, seems to have 
made its way very slowly ; and all parties appear to have under¬ 
stood that the decapitation intended by. the law was that which 
had been the usage in France—by the sword. Duport states:— 

* 3rd Marche 1792. 

* It appears from the communications made to me by the executioners 
themselves, that, without some precautions of the nature of those which 
attracted for a moment the attention of the Constituent Assembly , the act 
bf decollation will be horrible to the spectators. It will either prove the 
spectators to be monsters if they are able to bear such a spectacle; or 
the executioner, terrified himself, will' be exposed to the fury of the people, 
whose very humanity may exasperate them, however cruelly and unjustly, 
against the executioner. 

* I must solicit, from the National Assembly, an immediate decision; 
for a case at the moment presses for execution, which, however, is sus¬ 
pended by the humanity of the judges and the fright [l’etfroi] of the 
executioner.’ 

The representation of the Departemcnt is to the same effect, but 
makes no allusion whatever to mechanism:— 

* 3rd March) 1792. 

* The executioner represents to us that he fears -he cannot fulfil the 
intentions of the law, which is, that the criminal shall suffer nothing 
beyond the simple privation of life. The executioner fears that from 
want of experience he may make decollation a frightful torture, and we 
entertain the same apprehensions.* 

These letters, we see, refer to the opinion of the Executioner 
himself; and as that opinion has been preserved, our readers will 
not, we think, be sorry to see, as a literary curiosity, an essay by 
such a hand on such a subject^ < 


* Memorandum 
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* Memorandum of Observations on the Execution of Criminals by Be¬ 
heading; with the nature of the various objections which it presents, 

and to which it is really liable— 

‘ That is tp say:— 

* In order that the execution may be performed according to the in¬ 
tention of law [simple privation of life], it is necessary that, even with¬ 
out any obstacle on the part of the criminal, the executioner himself 
should be very expert, and the criminal very firm, without which one 
could never get through an execution by the sword without the cer¬ 
tainty of dangerous accidents. 

‘ After one execution, the sword will he no longer in a condition to per¬ 
form another: being liable to get notched, it is absolutely necessary, if 
there are many persons to execute at the same time, that it*shoula be 
ground and sharpened anew. It would be necessary then to have a 
sufficient number of swords all ready. That would lead to great and 
almost insurmountable difficulties. 

‘ It is also to be remarked that swords have been very often broken 
in executions of this kind. 

* The executioner of Paris possesses only two, which were given him 
by the ci-devant Parliament of Paris. They cdst 600 livres [24?.] a- 
pieee. 

1 It is to be considered that when there shall be several criminals to 
execute at the same time, the terror that such an execution presents, 
by the immensity of blood which it produces and which is scattered 
all about, will carry fright and weakness into the most intrepid hearts of 
those whose turn is to come. Such weaknesses would present an in¬ 
vincible obstacle to the execution. The patient being no longer able to 
support himself, the execution, if ueisisied in, will become a struggle 
and a massacre. • 

‘ Even in executions of another class [hanging], which do not need 
anything like the precision that this kind require?, we have seen criminals 
grow sick at the sight of the execution of their companions—at least they 
are liable to that weakness: all that is against beheading with the sword. 
In fact who could hear the sight of so bloody an execution without feel¬ 
ing and showing some such weakness ? 

‘ In the other kind of execution it is easy to conceal those weaknesses 
from the public, because, in order to complete the operation, there is no 
necessity that the patient should continue firm and without fear—-but 
in this if the criminal falters the execution must fail also. 

‘ How can the executioner have the necessary power over a man who 
will not or cannot keep himself in a convenient posture? 

‘It seems, however, that the National .{Assembly only devised this 
species of execution for the purpose of preventing the length to which 
executions in the old way were protracted. 

‘ It is in furtherance of their humane views that I have the honour 
of giving this forewarning of the many accidents that these executions 
may produce if attempted by the sword. 

‘ It is therefore indispensable that it^order to fulfil the humane inten¬ 
tions 
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tians of tbe National Assembly, some means should be found to avoid 
delays and assure certainty, by fixing the patient so that the success of 
the operation shall not be doubtful. 

‘ By this the intention of the legislature will be fulfilled, and the exe¬ 
cutioner himself protected from any accidental effervescence of the 
public.’— Du Bois , Appendix. 

Vl'e think our readers will be surprised at tbe good sense and 
decency of M. Sanson’s* observations on a very delicate subject, 
and they will have noticed the gentle hint that he givfes that the 
National Assembly had legislated on a matter they did not un¬ 
derstand, and passed a law that would have defeated its own 
object; but what is most strange is that here is—not only no 
mention t of the machine which had made so much noise three 

* They will, however, 1* du; less surprised at M. Sanson’s style and observations when 
they learn the. following particulars.of him and liis family. It appears tluit when the 
Involution had swept away every other trace uf feudality M. Sansui was a gentleman of 
respectable genealogy, exercising a hereditary office derived from the ancestors of the 
monarch whose head fell by liis (we believe) reluctant hand. 

1. Charles Sanson, a native of Abbeville, and a relation of the great geographer of 
tlnir name, being in 1675 lieutenant in a regiment garrisoned at Dieppe, manned the 
daughter of the Executioner of Normandy. Jn 1684, Curlier, the Executioner of Paris, 
being dismissed, ('harks Sanson was appointed in his room. He died in 1695, and was 
succeeded by his non—— 

2. Charles .Sanson, wlwi died 12th September, 1720, having only the month previous 
resigned in favour of his son— 

5. Charles John Baptiste Samoa, who was appointed by letters patent, dated the 12th 
September, 1 H.i t vuteur des art'efset sen truces crimin tiles <U la vide, jtreroti, et vicomte de 
Paris,’ but, being x cry young, ho was authorised to exercise his office by deputy ; tbe 
Parliament of Paris appointed one Prudfwmine the Deputy, and fixed the majority of 
the piincipal at the early age of sixteen, when he eame into office and tilled it to his 
death, on the 4th August, 17<s. His son, 

4. Chsulbs Hknkv Sanson tthe author off lie Observation *1, the eldest of tew children, 
was born the 15lh Vein miry, 17i>9, and had supplied liis father's place since 1758, and 
mi Ins death, in 177S, was admitted to the office in bis own right on the 26th December. 
In consequence of the discussions raised by Wnillotin and Clermont Tonncre, he peti¬ 
tioned the National Assembly to l» considered on ihe footing of any other French 
citizen. In 1790 he wished to resign in favour of his sou, but this was not arranged till 
the 1st Sppfemher, 1795. whrn he retired on a pension. He had two sons, but the 
eldest was hilled on the 27th August. 1792, by falling from the scaffold as lie was exlii* 
biting the head of a maq executed for the forgery of assignats. In consequence of this 
the other and now only son, 

5. Henry Sanson, Ixiro the 21th December. 1767, and at the time of his father's 
resignation, in 1795, a captain of artillery, was called to the hereditary office, ami in 
consequence gave np his military rank. He died at Paris on the ISth August, 1840. 
He was an elector, and had, we are told, a taste for music ana literature. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son, 

6. Henry Clement Sanson, bom the 27th May, 1799, and admitted to his office the 
1st December, 1840 ; and is, we suppose, the onig man in France who holds any station 
by anything like heieditary descent, (Du Bois, p. 27.) 

We find from several accoums that two of Charles Henry SansonVbrothers assisted 
him in his operations, and especially at the death of the king; and we Ram from Peltier 
that they had a narrow escape of being themselves sacrificed after the 10th of August. 
M. Du Bois assures us that tire celebrated Sanson i was, like bis ancestors, a verv 
worthy man (fart honnetes yens), and that, the present dignitary i$ iu person a fine figure, 
with an elegant and noble countenance, and a very sweet apd agreeable expression !’— 
P» 25. 
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years before, but—decisive evidence that it was understood by the 
executioner himself, as it at first sight seems to have been by 
everybody else, that the law contemplated execution by the sword. 
Tbit the truth, we believe, was that Guiilotin's proposition had 
been smothered by ridicule and by the detected insignificance of 
the proposer, and no one was desirous of openly associating him¬ 
self to this odious invention : but, that it was all along intended 
to adopt it seems evident from the care with which all allusion 
to the more obvious use of the block and axe was omitted. 

The appeal, however of the Minister of Justice obliged the 
Legislative Assembly to solve the question, and they referred it 
to a committee, who themselves consulted M. Louis, the Secre¬ 
tary of the Academy of Surgery, and on the 20th of March, 
Cartier (of the same name as the executioners of 1684) brought 
up the report of the Committee, and on the same day the Assem¬ 
bly decreed— 

‘ That the mode of execution proposed by M. Louis, the Secretary of 
the Academy of Surgeons (w hich proposal is annexed to the present 
decree), shall be adopted throughout the kingdom,’ 

The following is M. Louis’s report, which, notwithstanding its 
length, we think worth reproducing—it is in truth the main 
feature in the history of the guillotine, and is still, we believe, 
the existing law of France on the subject:— 

1 Report on the Mode of Decollation. 

1 The Committee of Legislation having done me the honour to consult 
me on two letters addressed to the National Assembly concerning the 
execution of the 3rd Art. of the lift Title of the Penal Code, which di¬ 
rects that every criminal capitally convicted shall he decapitated (aura 
la tote tranche* ) ; by these letters the Minister of Justice nud the 
Directory of the Department of Paris, in consequence of representations 
made to them, are of opinion that it is instantly necessary to determine 
the precise mode of proceeding in the execution of this law, lest, by 
the defect of the means, or inexperience or awkwardness, the execu¬ 
tion should become cruel to the patient and offensive to the spectators, 
in which case it might be feared that the people, out of mere humanity, 
might be led to take vengeance on the executioner himself—a result 
which it is important to prevent. I believe that these representations 
and fears are well founded. Experience and reason alike prove that 
the mode of beheading hitherto practised exposes the patient to a more 
frightful punishment than the mere deprivation of life, which is all the 
law greets. To obey strictly tbe law, the execution should be performed 
in a single moment and at one blow. All experience proves how diffi¬ 
cult it is to accomplish this. 

* We Should recollect what passed at the execution of M. de Lally. 
He was on his knees—his eyes covered—the executioner struck him on 
the back of the neck—the blow did not sever the head, and could not 

have 
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hare done so. The body, which had nothing to uphold it, fell on the 
face, and it was by three or four cuts of a sabre that the head was at 
length severed from the body. This hackery [hacherie], if I may be 
allowed to invent the word, excited the horror of the spectators. 

‘ In Germany the executioners are more expert from the frequency 
of this elass of execution, principally because females of whatever rank 
undergo no other. But even there the execution is frequently imperfect, 
even though they take the precaution of tying the patient in a chair. 

* In Denmark there are two positions and two instruments for decapi¬ 
tation. The mode of execution, which may be supposed to be the more 
honourable, is by the sword, the patient kneeling, with his eyes covered, 
and his hands free. In the other, which is supposed to attach additional 
infamy, the patient is bound, and, lying on lus face, the head is severed 
by the hatchet. 

* Everybody knows that cutting instruments have little effect when 
they strike perpendicularly, if examined with a microscope it will be 
seen that the edges are nothing but a saw, move or less fine, which act 
only by sliding, as it were, over the body that they are to divide. It 
would be impossible to decapitate at one blow with a straight-edged axe 
—but with a convex edge, like the aucient battle-axes, the blow acts 
perpendicularly only at the very centre of the segment ofthe circle, but the 
sides have an oblique and sliding action which succeeds in separating the 
parts. In considering Jhe structure of the human neck, of which the 
ceutre is the vertebral column, composed of seveial bones, the connexion 
of which forms a series of sockets, so that there cun be no hitting of a 
joint , it is not possible to ensure a quick and perfect separation by uny 
means which shall be liable to moral or physical variations in strength 
or dexterity. For such a result there is no certainty but in an invariable 
mechanism, of which the force and effect can be regulated and directed. 
This it the mode adopted in England. The body of the criminal is laid 
on its stomach between two postB connected at top by a eross-beum, 
whence a convex hatchet is made to fall suddenly on the patient by the 
removal of a peg. The back of the hatchet should be strong and 
heavy enough to perform the object like the weight with which piles are 
driven. The*force, of course, will be in proportion to the height from 
which it may fall. 

‘ It ig easy to construct such an instrument, of which the effect would 
be certain, and the decapitation will be performed in an instant accord¬ 
ing to the letter and the spirit of the new law. It will be easy to mule 
experiments on dead bodies, or even on a living sheep. We should 
then see whether it might not be necessary to fix the neck of the patient 
in a semicircle, which should confine the neck just where it joins the 
hinder bone of the skull—'die extremities of this semicircle might be 
fastened by bolts to the solid parts of the scaffold. This addition, if 
it shall appear necessary, would create no observation^ and would be 
scarcely perceivable. 

* Given in consultation at Paris, this 1th of March, 1192. * 

‘ Loom, 

* Perpetual Secretory of the Academy of Surgery.* 

Here 
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Here is no mention of nor allusion to Guillotin or any previous 
machine, except one supposed to be in use in England; and, how¬ 
ever strong might be die desire of keeping Guillotin out of sight, 
it seems hardly possible to imagine that if he had made any model 
or given any distinct description of a machine, M. Louis could 
have treated the matter as he did. We find, however, that while 
it was thus pending, Roederer, then Procrur cur-General (chief 
legal authority) of the Dtpartcment , wrote the following private 
note tp Dr. Guillotin :— 

* Dear Sir nnd Ex~Colleague t — I should he very much obliged if you 
would be so good as to come to the office of the Department, No. 4, Place 
Yenddme, at your earliest convenience. The Directory [of the Depart¬ 
ment of Paris] is unfortunately about to be called upon to determine the 
mode of decapitation which will he henceforward employed for, the exe¬ 
cution of the 3rd article of the Penal Code. I am instructed to invite 
jou to communicate to me the important ideas which you have collected 
and compared with a view of mitigating a punishment which the law 
does not intend to be cruel. 

* IltfDERBR. 

* 10th March, 1792.’— Rev. Retro*, p. 14. ‘ 

It docs not appear whether Guillotin waited on the Procureur- 
General: at all events, the interview produced nothing, for we 
see that Louis’s report had been already made, and was finally 
adopted without variation. 

Here then concludes all that we have been able to find of the 
connexion of Guillotin with the terrible instrument to which ho 
unfortunately became godfather. We shall odd a few words on 
his subsequent life. Our readersdlave seen that Rcederer addresses 
him as f Ex-Colleague.’ The Constituent Assembly had been dis¬ 
solved in the preceding autumn ; and no one certainly thought of 
Guillotin for the new legislature. Ilis ephemeral and wholly 
accidental popularity bad vanished, and the instrument which has 
f damned him to everlasting fame ’ had not yet appeared—so he 
seems to have sunk back into more than his original obscurity, to 
which was soon superadded the increasing horror of the times. 
His retreat, indeed, was so profound, that il was said, and readily 
believed, that he top had fallen a victim to his own invention.* But 
it was not so; he was indeed imprisoned during the Jacobin reign 
of terror—his crime being, it is said ( Guyot, p, 8), that he testified 
an indiscreet indignation at a proposition made to him by fianton 
to superintend the construction of a triple guillotine. There is 
4)0 doubt that a double instrument was thought of, and it is said 
that such a machine was made and intended to be erected in the 

m _ 

* This wa-s so generally ljflieved, that Mr. Todd, in introducing the word Guillotine 
into his edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, states it as a fact. 

great 
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great hall of the Palais tie Justice, but” it Was certainly never 
used;* and we should very much, and for many reasons, doubt 
whether it could have been a design of Danton. The general 
gaol delivery'of the 9th Thermidor released Guillotin, and he 
afterwards lived in a decent mediocrity of fortune at Paris, 
esteemed, it is said, by a small circle of friends, but overwhelmed 
by a deep sensibility to the great, though we cannot say wholly 
undeserved, misfortune which had rendered his name ignominious 
and his very existence a subject of fearful curiosity. He just 
lived to see the Restoration, and died in his bed, in Paris, on 
the 26th of May, 1814, at the age of seventy-six. 

Poor Guillotin paid dearly for the foolish vanity of affecting to 
be an inventor, when lie was only a plagiary; and it seems very 
strange flow so general an opinion should have prevailed as to the 
novelty of the invention, when we find M. Louis, in the very first 
distinct description of the machine, representing it as one already 
known in England. Indeed, his expressions seem to intjSly that 
it was then actually and habitually in use amongst us, YVe know 
not whence M. Louis could have taken up this notion;—The Enr/Ush 
inode of decapitation had always been the block and axe—with 
one ancient local exception,—that of what was called the Halifax 
Gibbet, which was indeed a perfect guillotine, and was employed 
in certain peculiar cases arising in the adjoining district. 

lf‘M. Louis had inquired a little farther, he would have found 
not only that the implement was not in general use in England, 
but had not been used for near 150 years in the small district to 
which it belonged. He would also have easily discovered such 
descriptions and portraits of the like machines as would have 
saved him a great deal of trouble in the actual construction of 
that on which he was employe d. Mr. Pennant had recently given 
a history of the Halifax gibbet, exactly resembling a guillotine, 
and adds,—* 

* This machine of death is now destroyed ; but 1 saw one of the same 
kind in a room under the Parliament House at Edinburgh, where it was 
introduced by the Regent Morton, who took a model of it as he passed 
through Halifax, and at length suffered by it lumsglf. It is in the form 
of a painter’s easel, and about ten feet high: at four 'feet from the bot¬ 
tom is a crossbar, on which the felon places his head, which is kepi 
down by another placed above. In the inner edges of the frame are 
grooves; in these are placed a sharp axe, with a vast weight of .|eiul, 

— HU , - --- ’Mt i.- 

* Fouquier-Tinville himself stated, It hi* trial,.that though lie frequently hied and 
condemned above 250 within the divmU (nine day*), the Committee of Public Safety 
complained that it was too alow, and it wo« intended that four ambulatory criminal 
-tribunal* should be created, each to be accompanied by a moving guillotine ! — Prod* 
do Fotquitr, No. 20. 
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supported at the very summit by a peg; to that peg is fastened a cord, 
which the executioner cutting, the axe falls, and does the affair effectu¬ 
ally.’— Pennant's ’four, v. iii. p, 365. 

Of the maiden , still in existence in Edinburgh, and which, as 
far as we know, has never been engraved, we think the following 
representation will not be unacceptable to our renders. It will 
he observed that, in this model, the cord, instead of being cut, as 
stated by Pennant, was released by a kind of latch :— 



Drawn Tnwnthettdil 


We have before us an old print of the Halifax gibbet, with a 
legend, ‘ John Iloyle, del 1 ., 1650,’ which had been often repro¬ 
duced long before Guillotin was born—as in a little book called 
* Halifax and its Gibbet Law/ 1708, and Bishop Gibson s edition 

of 
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of Camden's * Britannia,’ 1722, The following is a copy of 
Hoyle’s print:* — 



The accuracy of Hoyle’s representation is additionally attested 
bv the recent discovery of the pedestal or stone scaffold, which 
bad been concealed under a long accumulation of rubbish and 
soil which had formed a grassy mound, commonly supposed to be 
a natural hill, on which the temporary scaffold for the gibbet 
was from time to time erected", but the town trustees having, 
a few years since, purchased the Gibbet Hill, and having deter¬ 
mined to reduce it to the level of the surrounding fields, this 
curious relic of antiquity was brought to light, aud has been 
since carefully developed; and except some dilapidation of the 
upper surface and of one of the steps, it presents a perfect cor¬ 
roboration of the 1 evidence of the prints. The ancient axe is 
still in the possession of the lord of the manor of Wakefield, to 
which this extraordinary jurisdiction belonged. These were then, 
no doubt, the English ])recCilentta«Mndcd to by M. Louis, though 
there had been no execution by "foe Halifax gibbet since 1650, 
and that the last of the very few by the Scottish maiden were 
the Marquis of Argvle, in 1661,j and his son the Earl, in 1G85, 
—the latter declaring, as he pressed his lips on tM block,-i^at it 
was the sweetest maiden lie bad ever kissed. % ^ 

* It is also to be fouud in the margin of a^bhl map of Yorkshire (wi.ich we our¬ 
selves have formerly seen), ami which is Copied into Hone’s Every-dsy Book, vol. i., 
p. 147, where algo will be fintuU several of the particulars mentioned in the text. 

f * His head was separated from his body by the descent of the maiden.' — 4 Laing, p. 11 . 

1 Scott's Prose W orks, vol. xxiv., p. &80, 

A friend 
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A friend of Dr. Guillotin’s states that Ms ideas were formed, 
not from these English precedents—about which that superficial 
quack perhaps knew nothing, though recalled to public atten¬ 
tion in the? then so recent work of Pennant—hut from a passage 
in an anonymous work called* Voyage Hislorique et Politique de 
Suisse, d’ltalie, et d’Alleinagne/ printed from 1736 to 1743, in 
which is found the following account of the execution at Milan, 
in 1702, of a Count Bozelli:— 

* A large scaffold was prepared in the great square, and covered with 
black. In the middle of it was placed a great block, of the height to 
allow the criminal, when kneeling, to lay his neck on it between a kind 
of gibbet which supported a Imtchet one foot deep, and one and a half 
wide, which was confined by a groove. The hatchet was loaded with 
an hundred pounds* weight of lead, and was suspended by a fope made 
fast to the gibbet. After the criminal had confessed himself, the peni¬ 
tents, who are for the most part of noble families, led him up on the 
scaffold, and' making him kncci before the block, one of the penitents 
held the head under the hatchet ; the priest then reading the prayers 
usual on such occasions, the executioner had nothing to do but to cut the 
cord that held tip the hatchet, which, descending with violence, severed 
the head which the penitent still held in his hands, so that the execu¬ 
tioner never touched it. This mode of executing is so sure that the 
hatchet entered the block above two inches.*— Gwjot , p. 5. 

This was the same machine which, under the name of ‘ man- 
naia* was common in Italy, and is described very minutely and 
technically by Le Pere Labat in his * Voyaf/e cn Italie y ' 1730, as 
the more honorific mode of capital punishment. 

But the most curious, though not the most exact, of all the pre¬ 
cedents for the guillotine is that which is found in Randle 
Holme's ‘ Academy of Armoury,’ 1678, in which he describes 
a family as bearing heraldically,— 

* Gule^ a heading-block fixed between two supporters, and an axe 
placed therein ; on the sinister side a maulc; all proper.*. 

And this strange coat-of-arms is thus figured :— 


h 


Holme adds,— 

‘ Tfiat this wri the Jews* and Romans’ way of beheading offenders, at 
some nyrite , though others say that they, used to cut off the heads of such 
with a sharp two-handed sword. However, this way of decollation was 
by laying the neck of the malefactor on the block, and then setting the 
axe upon it, which lay in a rigget [groove] on the two side-posts err sup¬ 
porters. The executioner, with' the* violence of a blow on the head of 
the axe with his heavy maule [mallet], forced it through the man’s neck 
vol. lxxiji. no. cxi.v. s into 
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into the block. I have seen a draught of the like heading instrument, 
where the weighty axe (made heavy for that purpose) was raised up, and 
fell down in such a riggeted frame, which being suddenly let to fall, the 
weight of it was sufficient to cut off a man’s head at one blow.*—p. 312. 

We know not where honest Randle had read that this was a 
mode of execution among the Jews, but there is some excuse for 
his supposing that he had met with Roman and even Grecian pre¬ 
cedents ; for we have now before us two copperplate engravings 
of the German school, the one by, George Pencz (who died in 
1550), and the other by Horny Aldegrave, which boars the date 
of 1553, which represent the death of the son of Titus Manlius , 
by an instrument in principle identical with the guillotine, though 
somewhat more ornamented. 
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These prints, though not particularly rare,’ are in other respects 
$n curious, that we are temptcd^lo offer a copy of one them to our 

readers. 
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reader*, and we select Aldegrave’s becauseit carries its dateon 

its face. _ 

We have also in our possession a curious volume—the * Symbolical 
Questioner deuniverso Genere? by Achilles Bocchi: quarto, 1555, 
of which the eighteenth symbol represents a Spartan about to 
die by a kind of guillotine. It is so much inferior in point of 
art to the German prints that we can hardly believe that, though 
a little later in date, it was copied from them. 



The met#d legend of the symbol runs 

* Damnatus ah Ephoris, LacOn 
* Cum duceretur ad necem ct vultu adtaOuuia 
Hilari esset ac lseto,’ &c. 

But it was not only in England a# Scotland, Germany and Italy, 

s that 
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that there were examples of this machine; it appears that (as 
might have been expected) it had extended to France herself. 
We read, in the ‘ Memoires de Puysegur,’ that the great Marshal 
de Montmorenci was beheaded at Toulouse (1632) by such an 
instrument:— 

‘ In that province they make use [for capital executions] of a kind 
of hatchet, which runs between two pieces of wood; and when the 
head is placed on the block below, the cord is’ let go, and the hatchet 
descends and severs the head from the body. When he [M. de M.] 
had pul his head on the block, his wound [received in the fight in which 
he was taken] hurt him, and he moved his head, but said, “ I don’t 
do so from fear, but from the soreness of my wound.” Father Arnold 
was close fo him when they let go the cord of the lmtchct: the head 
was separated clean from the body, and they fell one on one side and 
the other on the other. 1 — Mem. de l*uys. t v. i. p. 137. 

We conclude from all this that this mode of execution was com¬ 
mon on the Continent in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; 
and yet had passed into such entire desuetude and oblivion as to 
have appeared as a perfect novelty when produced by Dr. Guil- 
lotin; and this is still more surprising, because it seems that an 
execution by a similar instrument hail been a year or two before 
the Revolution exhibited in Paris, at one of the minor theatres 
of the Boulevard, in a harlequin farce called f I as Qualm Tils 
Ay won' * 

This is certainly a striking illustration of the proverb that there 
is nothing new under the sun; and we arc utterly at a loss 
to account for the negligence or the ignorance of both Guil- 
lotin anil Louis, who, being a wart? that such an instrument had 
been in use in Italy and England, seem to have made no inquiry 
alter plans or drawings ; though we have little doubt that all we 
have mentioned, and perhaps many more, were to be found in the 
Btbliotheque of the Rue de Richelieu. 

But, after all, it was neither Guillotin nor Louis who con¬ 
structed (invention Is out of the question) the instrument whic h 
was ijetually adopted : for while all these proceedings were going 
on in Paris, the same difficulties os to the execution of malefactors 
hail occurred in the departmental tribunals, and an officer of the 
court at Strasburgh, iftimed Laquiante, had made a design of a 
machine a d&apiter, and employed bhe Schmidt, a forte-piano 
maker, to execute it. T)u Bois gives a copy of this design, which 
was exceedingly imperfect, being much more like Randle Holme's 
armorial bearings than the perfect guillotine. 

As soon as tlie Legislative Assembly had decided to aiV,'pt M. 
* 

* BlcHmniaire National (1790), p. 80, which quotes Camille Desmoulins.—Por¬ 
traits lies Homines Colebres, mx Guillotin.—-Guyot (who doubts), p. Q, 

Louis’s 
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Lon is’s proposition , we presume that he set about preparing a model 
(his report distinctly negatives the idea that he had as yet done 
so), and Hesdcrer having obtained the sanction of the Minister of 
Finance for the expense, called upon a person of the name of 
Guidon, who had, it seems, the office or contract ‘pour la fourni- 
ture des 1ms de justice,' to give an estimate for the construction of 
Louis’s machine. Guidon (5th April, 1792) estimated the work 
nt 5660 francs (about 226/.), and when remonstrated with on the 
exorbitancy of the charge, he-replied that the high charges arose 
from his workmen demanding 4 enormous wages, from a prejudice 
atjainst I he object in view' On which Rrederer remarks, ' the pre¬ 
judice, indeed, exists; but I have had offers from other persons to 
undertake the work, provided they should not be asked to) sign con¬ 
tracts, “or in any other way have their names exposed as connected 
with this object' This is very remarkable, and affords a practical 
confirmation of Maury’s apprehension, for we sec that the arti¬ 
ficers of Paris, even so far forward in the revolution as April, 1792, 
shrank from any avowed connexion with the instrument which, 
after a few months’ exercise, became the delight of the Parisian 
mob, anil not of the mob alone, but of men and women rich 
enough to hire chairs to see tlie spectacle , and was absolutely 
canonised in the philosophical rubric as La Sainte Guillotine — 
nay, it became the model of ornaments for Women, and of toys 
for children. 

In the mean time it seems that Schmidt, who had 'been em¬ 
ployed by the officer at. Strasburgh, offered to make a machine 
for 960 francs (3S/.) : this offer was accepted, and he was put in 
communication with M. Louis; and Schmidt became, in fact, the 
inventor and constructor of the instrument that was finally adopted. 
This is proved incontestably, because Schmidt's price of 9G0 francs 
having been found to be also exorbitant, ‘the real value not being 
above 305 livres, exclusive of the leather-hag which was to re¬ 
ceive the head, or 329 livres including the tytg;’ it was resolved, 
in consideration that there were eighty-three instruments to bo 
furnished, one to each department, that 500 francs (20/.) would be 
a liberal recompense: but it was thought fair to give M.Schinidt, 
‘ as the inventor / the preference of the new contract. And again, 
when Schmidt refuses the contract at so low a rate, he is recom¬ 
mended to favour as being 4 1'invcnteur de la machine & decapiter 
and when at last the order for tbe departments was about to be 
transferred to tbe other contractor, Schmidt took out, or at least 
threatened to take out, an exclusive patent as the inventor of the 
machine, to the exclusion of both the Government and the contrac¬ 
tor. ( Lcttrc de Roukrcr h Clavier a. Rev. Ret. p. 29.) We know 

not 
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not how (hi* by-battle ended—the lest letter on the subject is dated 
the 6th of August, 1792—but then came the 1 Oth of August, and in 
the anarchy which ensued, all questions of right or property—even 
those connected with the triumphant guillotine herself—were con¬ 
founded and lost. In all these transactions there is no mention oi, 
nor allusion to, Guillotin; and as we have before said, the instru¬ 
ment was, at its first actual appearance, called the Louison— 
but this name had no success; indeed M. Louis made no pre¬ 
tence to the invention, and he was soon forgotten; for, by another 
strange fatality attending the ominous machine, M. Louis him¬ 
self died within a month of the day that it was first brought into 
actual operation. 

While ail this was going on, convicts for various crimes were 
accumulating in the different prisons of the kingdom, and the local 
authorities in the departments pressed to have their respective 
machines with a savage eagerness of which many of themselves had 
soon to repent in tears and Wood. At last, on the 17th April, 
1792, after a great many delays and postponements, an actual 
experiment was made of Schmidt’s instrument, under the in¬ 
spection of Sanson, in the great hospital of Bicetre, on several 
dead bodies, which was so,entirely successful that the order was 
issued for the execution, on Monday the 23rd, of the wretched 
Pelletier, whose case had led to all these proceedings, and who 
had been lingering under his sentence for near three months. It 
seems, however, that he was not executed till the 25th, as 
Rcederer writes a letter dated that day to Lafayette, to say that 
as the execution by the mode of beljeading will no doubt occasion 
a great crowd in the Place de Greve, he begs the General will 
direct the gensd'arme# who are to attend the execution not to 
leave the place till the scaffold, &c., shall be removed; and we 
find, in a Revolutionary journal called the ' Courier Cxtraor- 
dimire, par M. Duplain of the dote of the 27th April, 1792, 
the following passage 

* Paris. —They made yesterday the first trial of the little Louison , 
and cUt off a head. One Pelletier —not him* of the Aries des ApStres 
—was the subject of the melancholy experiment. I never in my 
life could bear to *ee a man hanged ; but I own 1 feel a still greater 
aversion to this -species of execution. The preparations make one 
shudder, and increase the moral suffering; as to the physical pain, I 
caused a person to attend, who repeats to 'toe that it was the matter of 
the twinkle of an eye. The people seemed to wish that M. Sanson had his 
old gallows, and were, ihclined to say:— 

.a . _ , - , -^.i- - ■ ■ . - - jii i, T r - i -i - - - - ■■ i. ..«■» — 

* M. Peltier (whose name was generally mis-spelled Pelletier) luckily escaped to 
England soon after the lOlli of August, or In* execution would assuredly have rery 
soon gratified M. Duplain'swishes. Dvplain hiattel/ was Qmltotined Qfk Jvfy, 1194. 
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liendtz-moi wopotence de bpis, 

Rmdez-moi mu potencc.* 

The dale of articles in a paper published the 27th would be the 
2(ith, and of course the 'yesterday of this extract would be the 
25th; and we have found passages to the same effect in one or 
two other journals, and yet it is not absolutely certain that Pelletier 
was the first living hotly that the guillotine struck; for though 
he was certainly the first who suffered at Paris, there seems some 
doubt whether the Procurcur-General of Versailles did not anti' 
cipate Rcedercr by a day. VVc have evidence in the papers 
published by the * Revue Retrospective/ that one C Italian, the 
Promt reur-General of Versailles, was exceedingly anxious for the 
machine, and had used every means to obtain an early specimen; 
and we find in the ( Journal of Perlet/ 25th April, 1702, p. 108, 
the following passage :— 

‘ It is supposed that the punishment of death was yesterday [either 
the 23 rd or 24M] inflicted at Versailles <m two criminals by the new 
mode of decollation, and that it will be, immediately employed iu this 
capital on a journeyman butcher convicted of murder (assassinat).’ 

This seems almost decisive ; and yet we suspect that Perlet's 
anticipation that the two men had been executed the day before, 
meaning either the 23rd or 24lh, was erroneous, and that the 
execution at Paris was the first—-for <m the Pith of April Roxlercr 
acquaints his impatient colleague of Versailles that, although he 
had bespoken him an instrument, it could not be ready for some 
days, and directs him not to fix the day for the first execution. it 
is, therefore, hardly possible .that the zeal of M. ChalJan could 
have outrun Rcedercr by two days. 

However that may be, it is clear that in the execution of 
Pelletier on the 25th of April at Paris, and in several others 
which soon followed,*the new machine performed its terrible 
duty with complete success, and amidst, as far as appears irorn 
the press, an almost incredible degree of public indifference. 
Our surprise, however, at the general silence as to so portentous 
an exhibition is in a slight degree modified when we recollect that 
at this time the instrument was not, as it afterwards became, a 
permanent spectacle; it was kept in store, and brought forth and 
fitted together for each special occasion—it was erected in tho 


* A parody of tlie harden of a popular song— 

Jimdez-moi tnon ipueUe dr bait, 

Rendtz-mai inan icuellr, 

which had lately been rendered still more popular by* witty parody of It by Pettier 
agoharthe Jacobin journalist Corsas, who had «ud that the very shift* of the tLwg » 
aunts belonged, to the people— ^ 

RetuUz-moi tea chetrtim r de (Jortar, 

*■ Rendez-moi lea cAw/hmw, 

* morning. 
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morning, and removed immediately after the execution—so that 
in fact few saw it but those who were greedy of such sights; and 
it challenged little more notice than the ordinary gibbets of M. 
Guidon, ‘ foumi&seur dcs hois de justice 

We know, however, that on the 27th of July there was an im¬ 
perfect execution, which created some public disapprobation— 
the swelling of the wooden grooves haviug prevented the proper 
fall of the axe. , After this*accident* the grooves were made of 
inctal; and we believe there never after occurred, any instance of 
failure—we, at least, have heard of none. 

And now we find the machine taking officially, universally, and 
irrevocably, the name of Guillotine; and a few days after the ex¬ 
ecution of* Pelletier we meet it in Prudhommc $ * Journal of Lea 
Revolutions de Paris (28th April, 1792), in a way that would 
remove all doubt, if any indeed could still exist, that long before 
the 10th August the Jacobins avowed their intentions of bringing 
the King to the block—two lines of Malherbe’s beautiful ode on 
the death of Rose Dupericr, descriptive of the mortality of all 
mankind, being applied (alas! too prophetically) to threaten the 
King with his impending fate from the new machine:— 

* Inscription proposed pour la Guillotine. 

* Et la garde cjui veille aux harriercs du Louvre 

N’en defend pas nos Rois.’— Ilcv. de Par , No. 146. 

And now, just as the machine had attained its mechanical per¬ 
fection, occurred that event which was to call it into full activity 
as a political engine, and to develop in it an’ aptitude for whole¬ 
sale murder, which was, we are satisfied, one of the main causes 
of the maniacal cruelty with which it was employed-—facility 
begat use, and multitudes were sent to the other world merely 
because it bad become so very easy to send them! Voltaire had 
already characterised his countrymen as a mixture of the monkey 

* There is a strange recurrence of names in this eventful history. We have seen 
Peltier the godfather of the machine, aud Lc Pelletier the chairman of the committee 
on the Penal Code, and Pdtetier the first sufferer under that Report—we have seen 
that Jibe name of Cartier was common to the predecessors of Sanson in the office of 
executioner, andto the chairman of the committee whose report set Sanson to work 
with the guillotine:—we have seen that it# constructor was Louis— that it was called 
Louisan—\\s first political victim was, as We shall #«e presently, Louis Dangremont, and 
its greatest, Loom XVI.:—and here again we have the name of PruMomtne, common 
to the journalist who thus threatened Louis XTb with the scaffold, and to tlie 
man who under Louis XV. was Hejntt^executioner to Sanson. We must sav, how¬ 
ever, for Prudhommc the second, iltat he-repented atul made some amends, but not 
until after the Revolution had pillaged his house, broken his presses, suppressed hig 
famous journal, turned his family into the street, and put himself into prison,"Vor some 
slight phrase m one of hit numbers, at whjcUiorae of liis fellow-Jacobins took offence. 

^Pradhouune, like the rcif, grew reasonable, when he found, the genial madness dan¬ 
gerous to himself. “ A *- ^ 
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and the tiger; that the tiger predominated was sufficiently proved 
even before the guillotine came into operation; but without that 
massacre-made-easy invention the tiger would have much sooner 
become, if not satiated, at least wearied, with slaughter. 

The Tenth of August came. We shall say no more about 
that fatal day than to observe, in reference to our present subject, 
that it affords a characteristic instance of the effrontery and false¬ 
hood by which the whole Revolution was conducted, and the 
most revolting exemplification of that peculiarly French proverb— 
ks milieus out tm jours tort. For while the two hostile parties— 
Girondists and Jacobins—thaf divided the Assembly Were each 
claiming to themselves the exclusive merit of having concerted 
and conducted that glorious day, they for a moment suspended 
their mutual enmities and recriminations to create a special tri¬ 
bunal to punish the Royalists as being, forsooth, the instigators 
and perpetrators of those very events which they zealously claimed 
as the result of their own patriotic councils and exertions. * 

The Legislative Assembly, indeed, at first showed some prudent 
apprehension of this extraordinary tribunal,‘and seemed inclined 
to limit its powers to the single question of What it called the 
1 Crimes of the, 10 th of August '—but this hesitation was not to the 
taste of the victorious populace, and produced a supplementary 
insurrection, which menaced the Mantye* with the fate of the 
Chateau. Robespierre (who was not of this Assembly) headed a 
deputation of the Commune of Paris, and threatened the legis¬ 
lators in plain terms with the vengeance of the people if they did 
not institute a tribunal with, what he called, adequate powers: 
the inconsistent and intimidated Assembly submitted ; and Ver- 
gniaud and Brissot, already cowering under the superior art and 
audacity of Robespierre and Danton, consented to the creation of 
a power that, with an impartiality worthy of its origin, sent suc¬ 
cessively to the guillotine not Royalists only, but Brissot and 
Vergniaud, and, in due time, Danton and Robespierre them¬ 
selves. 

The logic on this occasion, as well as the” force, was on the 
side of Robespierre; for the 10th of August having been now 
adopted and canonised as a patriotic conception and triumph, the 
treating any of the circumstances that had brought it about as 
crimes would have been preposterous; and it turned out, in point 
of fact, that the tribunal, after it had convicted one Swiss officer 
and acquitted another, no more inquired into the 10M of August 

-— — i 1 - “ “ ' 

* The i?o»8titutiona1 and Legislative Assemblies (as well as the Convention, for a 
few months) sat in what had been the tftanege or ruling-house of the Chfiteau des 
Tuileries. This manAje stood in the centre of what is now the Rucde Itivoli, nearly 
opposite the Hotel Mfciirice. . 

than 
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than it did into the St. Bcnthekmi, and became eventually nothing 
more or less than, an the Conventional Du pin energetically called 
it,' the first step to the scaffold From this moment the guillotine 
became, not an instrument of justice,- but the murderous weapon 
of political factions, of private enmities—nay, when factions and 
enmities had been killed off—-of the wanton spontaneities of blood- 
drunken insanity. 

The first political victims were MM. Dangremont, La Porte, 
and Durosoi. Their fate is scarcely mentioned by the must com¬ 
municative of the historians, and by the rest not at all; and yet wc 
must think that the first feats of this tiger-tribunal, the first steps 
in this ocean of blood, are matters not merely of deep tragic 
interest,'but of some historical importance. This is not an occa¬ 
sion in which we can pretend to supply such deficiencies ; all we 
can do is to indicate them, and to notice incidentally the loose 
and slovenly way in which the events of the Revolution are 
generally recorded. We have before us that very curious publi¬ 
cation, Lisle Generate des Condamnes par 1e Tribunal Remhvkion- 
imire —an almost official list of all the sufferers by the Paris Tri¬ 
bunal. This list opens with the three names we have quoted. 

1. * Louis DavkbColleuet, (dit) D’Angremont, accused of enlisting 
[ embav*'hfiye\ , executed the 2 6th August, 1192. 

2. ‘ La i'ortP, superintendent of the civil list, convicted of complicity 
in counter-revolutionary conspiracies, executed the 28 th August. 

.1. * Durosoi, editor of the Gazelle de Pans , and of another journal 
called he lloyalisme, convicted of conspiracy, executed the 2 9lh August.’ 

Dangremont was a clerk in % public office, of no weight or 
character, and the embauvhage, on pretence of which he was exe¬ 
cuted, was the alleged employment of persons who were to distri¬ 
bute Royalist publications, and take the Royalist side in groups 
and coffee-houses, and so forth. M. la Porte was the Minister 
of the Civil last; and the chief allegation against him was that 
he had paid, out qf the privy purse, for the printing and distribu¬ 
tion of certain Royalist placards and pamphlets—a practice which 
Roland—whom the Assembly bad forced upon the King as 
Minister of the Interior—had been employing against his master 
at the same time and to an infinitely greater extent; but the real 
motive of M. la Porte's condemnation was to appease and gratify 
the populace by the execution of one who was officially so near 
the King’s person and so much in his confidence; and whose 
condemnation was therefore a promise and a pledge that his royal 
master should undergo the same fate. Poor Durosoi was one of 
the few Royalist journalists, and he was therefore thought a fit. 
victim for the new tribunal. His last hours are pathetically 
recorded bv M. Journiac deSt.Meard, in bis interesting work— 
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one of the most interesting that ever was published—‘ Mott 
Agonic de Trente-huit Heures; bat we cannot enter into such 
details, and we only notice these three first condemnations to 
show how little they had to do with what, could be called the 
crimes of the 10th of August, and to observe oil the strange 
inaccuracies with which they have been narrated. 

We will first observe that the dates of the three executions, as 
given in the f Listc den Condammht* ate all erroneous by four or 
five days. Dangremont suffered not on the 2(kh, but on the 
21st; La Porte not on the 28th, but on the 24th ; and Durosoi 
not on the 29th, but on the 25th; and these misdates are the 
more remarkable, because Durosoi, in mounting the scaffold, 
took pride in ‘ dying as a Royalist on St. Louis’s day/ She 25th 
of August. In the Moniteur, which does not venture to men* 
lion the death of the first of these political victims of the guillo¬ 
tine till nine days after the fact (30lh August), he is miscalled 
‘ Danglemont,' and a second time doubly inis named * Cmmot 
Danglemont, and Lacretclle, in bis * Precis Ckronologique / makes 
the same mistake. M. du Bois insists also that ‘Durosoi’s name was 
De Rosoy; and we find that Peltier, who knew him well, so calls 
him; but he was certainly condemned and executed as Durosoi, 
and so the name lias passed into all the biographies, aud into 
such of the histories as deign to mention such trifling details. 
We admit that, amidst the gigantic horrors of those scenes, such 
small circumstantial mistakes may appear entitled to little regard; 
but they appear to us worthy of this passing notice as indicative 
of the laxity and the indifferenoff with which these legal mur¬ 
ders were conducted, witnessed, and recorded. We find in the 
‘Souvenirs de Soixante-treizc Ann' by M. Vcrneuil, a member 
of the Assembly, the following passage relative to these execu¬ 
tions, which, we think, in so great a dearth of contemporaneous 
information, worth quoting, particularly as the book, which seems 
to have been only printed in a country town (jLimogos), is little 
known r— 

* After the 10th August they had organised an extraordinary tribunal 
for judging the pretended conspirators of that day. The first* victim 
was a literary man, editor of a Royalist journal; he was executed in 
ray neighbourhood—Place du Carrousel. I was invited to go into a 
house hard by, whence I should see the play of the new instrument of 
death. I excused myself; but from the window of ray own entresol 1 
was curious to observe, as the spectators were returning, the impression 


* Here waS a member of the Assembly—and of the Committee which had decided 
the adoption of the guillotine—resident close to the piece of execution, who thought 
that Du rosoy was the firti victim of the tribunal, though Dangremont had been 
executed four days previous. 

that 
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that it made upon the public. It appeared to me that in general they 
said, “Main ce n'est nen ’* [*Tis nothing at a ATJ, in allusion, uo doubt, 
to the quickness of the execution., M. Guillotin does not deserve the 
sad honour of giving hit name to this new instrument, hut rather M. 
Louis, perpetual secretary of the Academy of Surgeons .*—Souvenirs de 
So/mnte-treize Ana (Limoges, 1830), pp. 108, 109. 

Wc have here to observe that Sanson, the chief executioner, and 
his two brothers, had been thcinselVes sent to prison after the lOtli 
of August, on the monstrous hypothesis that 'if the Court had suc¬ 
ceeded On that day, the Sansons were to have hanged the patriots.’ 
Tlieir real offence was that they had somehow offended the patriot 
GorsaSjtlie newspaper editor before mentioned, whose Jacobinical 
violences in a few days after, procured his election into the Conven¬ 
tion—a woful, elevation, as we shall sec presently! The assist¬ 
ance, however, of the Sansons was necessary to the executions; aud 
the three brothers were brought in a hackney-coach, and in custody, 
from the Conciergerie to the Carrousel, for the execution of 
Dangremont, and taken hack again. They were again brought 
forth for the execution of La Porte, and again taken back : 
after the execution of Durosoi they were released, but they were 
again arrested within a few days, and were only removed from the 
Ahbuye just before the massacres began; and then the absurdity 
of the pretence for which they had been sent to prison, and the 
necessary value of their services, becoming more apparent, they 
were set at liberty, and in the course of the ensuing year were 
called upon to exercise their cruel ministry upon their old anta¬ 
gonist, GoVsas, who was the fire^t member of the Convention sent 
to the scaffold. 

The tribunal having gratified the populace with these exe¬ 
cutions, and being at first desirous of keeping up some show of 
justice—ventured to acquit two or three persons, and amongst 
them M. de Montmorin, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs. At this 
moment the elections for the Convention were about to take 
place, and it was determined by the Jacobin candidates—Danton, 
Robespierre, and Co.—to strike a blow of such terror as should 
put all opposition to flight, and ensure the return of their own 
list for the city and neighbourhood of Paris, and indeed for the 
rest of France —but Paris was the first object. For this purpose, 
the celebrated domiciliary visits of the 29th and 30fh August, and 
the massacre of the prisons, were resolved on, and M. de Mont- 
morin’s acquittal was one of the pretences employed to exasperate 
the people. Instead of being set at liberty, he was sent back to 
prison amidst prodigious popular excitement ; other inflammatory 
circumstances were artfully superadded—the massacres com¬ 
menced, M. de Montmorin and some thousands of others—more, 
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if possible, innocent than he—perished; and Danton, Robes* 
picric, Marat, Egalite, Osselin the first President of the Tri¬ 
bunal, and their atrocious associates, were elected, without a dis¬ 
sentient voice, representatives of the city of Paris—ail to be 
massacred in their turns, by their mutual animosities and the 
retributive justice of heaven. 

On the very days of the massacres, the tribunal, terrified like 
the rest of raris, condemned two persons who would probably 
have been also acquitted a day or two before. One was a poor 
waggoner, who having been sentenced to exposition (a kind of pil¬ 
lory) for some minor offence, had exclaimed, ‘ Vive le Roi !— Vive 
31. Lafayette !— a fig for the nation !' But the massacres had de¬ 
prived the tribunal not only of its president, Osselin, elected one 
of the deputies for Paris, but also of its natural aliment; and the 
only other political execution we find about this time is that, of old 
Cazotte, the poet, who—at the age of seventy-four years—had 
been arrested on account of some private letters of his to La Porte, 
his old and intimate friend, found in the possession of the 
latter. He had been thrown into prison, and was about to perish 
iu the massacres of September, when he was saved by the courage 
and piety of his daughter, who exposed her own person to the pikes 
of the assassins, and actually awed and melted them into mercy— 
but in a few days he was again arrested, and brought before the 
new tribunal, which was now become more inexorable than even 
the mob of murderers, and on the 25th of September the guillotine 
left the heroic Elizabeth Cazotte fatherless. 


We have scanty records of the oi^linary execution of justice during 
the revolutionary paroxysm. We suspect that there were com¬ 
paratively few punishments but of a political nature. We find that 
on the 27th of August, 1792, three persons, who seem to have been 
of a superior rank in life, and are designated in the Moniteur as 
* Messieurs Virnah L'Abbe Saurade, and GniHef / were executed 


as accomplices in a forgery of assignats. These parties had been 
tried in the ordinary courts, before the new tribunal was created, 
but they had appealed, and the appeal had been decided against 
them; they were now executed, and it was in exhibiting one of 
these heads to the people .that the younger Sanson fell off the 
scaffold and was killed. Some other executions of the same 
class seem also to have given employment to the guillotine, but 
iye have no details. 

From the time of the installation of the Revol utionary Tribunal, 
it seems that the guillotine was not removed—as it at first used .to 
be—afte# each execution, but was for some time kept stationary in 
the Carrousel; about the middle of October it appears to have 
been removed for one day to the Place de Greve for the execution 
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of nine emigrant* condemned by a military commission—but 
it was again carried back on the 30th of October to the Place 
de la Revolution for the execution of two of the robbers of the 
Garde-Meuhle, which our readers know occupied one side of that 
square. 

It is quite clear that the massacres had done what the Tribunal 
had been intended to do, and had in truth superseded it ; and, 
therefore, in order that it might have something to occupy its 
time, the ordinary criminal business of the metropolis was, by a 
decree of the 11th of September, transferred to it; and it was in 
consequence of this decree that it tried and sent to the guillotine 
the robbers of the Garde*Meuhle, and was busy with the trial of 
many mjnor offences, when suddenly, without notice or reason 
given, on the morning of the 1st of December (misdated, with 
the usual inaccuracy ot the bulletins of these revolutionary 
courts, 31st of November), the tribunal found itself dissolved 
by a decree of the preceding day. This sudden suppression of 
this formidable tribunal, the creation of which had occasioned 
such violent discussions, seems to have taken place without 
debate, and almost without notice. It is scarcely alluded to 
in any of the histories, not even in that especially calling itself a 
* History of the Meoolutionary Tribunal' published in 1815 in two 
volumes; hay, not in the periodical publications of the day; and, 
in fact, this tribunal of the 17th of August, 1792, has been always 
treated as if it and the still more celebrated revolutionary tribunal 
created 10th ol March, 1793, were the same,-*- only that at the 
latter date larger powers were.conferred on it. No doubt the 
spirit that created the two tribunals, and many of the members 
that composed them, were the same, but in point of fact they 
were wholly distinct. The suppression of the first took place in 
the height of the furious debates preliminary to the trial of the 
King, and there can be no doubt that there was some urgent and 
most important motive for it, though we have never seen any 
assigned, nor indeed inquired after, for the fact itself Was, as we 
have said, scarcely mentioned. This is not a proper opportunity 
for endeavouring to get to the bottom of this mystery, but we 
cannot avoid noticing it to acdount for the total inaction of the 
guillotine ffir near four months. Our own conjecture is, that 
during the deadly struggle then Carrying on between the Girondins 
and Jacobins, each party, doubtful of the result, was afraid of 
leaving in the hands of its triumphant antagonists so terrible an 
engine as this ready constituted and well-organized tribunal, and 
both therefore concurred in its abolition, almost mb silenfio, while 
on every other subject their contention was maintained with in¬ 
creasing- animosity. 
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The first advantage in this struggle was to the Jacobins—when 
the Girondins were terrified into voting the death of the King, 
contrary to their pledges, their principles* their honour, and 
their consciences: that huse and cruel cowardice was their own 
death-warrant. The next advantage was still more immediately 
decisive in favour of the Jacobins—it was the revival of the 
Extraordinary Tribunal, by a decree of the 10th March, 
1793, extorted from the Convention under the instant terror of 
wholesale assassination, and on which subsequently, under the 
more comprehensive title of Revolutionary Tribunal, unlimited 
jurisdiction and extravagant powers w r ere conferred. Though 
the Girondins struggled on for a few weeks more, this blow 
was decisive and prophetic of their ultimate fate. Let us add 
that this iniquitous proceeding was carried on the motion and 
under the sanguinary menaces of Danton—the same Danton who 
a year after was led to execution, exclaiming, ‘ This time twelve¬ 
month I proposed that infamous tribunal by which we die, and 
for which I beg pardon of God and men.' 

In the midbl of these contentions came /the execution of the 
King. In the centre of the Place Lonis Quinze*—then called 
Place de la Revolution, and since Place de la Concorde—and 
on the spot where now stands the Luxor obelisk, there had stood 
a statue of Louis XV.—this statue was overthrown on the 1J tlx of 
August—but the magnificent pedestal, though a little dilapidated 
about the summit, remained. There has been some doubt as to 
the exact spot where the scaffold for the execution of the King 
was erected. Historians never .descend to such mimitia*, and 
painters ami engravers aTe sometimes lax in their perspective, hut 
we think we may say, chiefly on the authority of a fine print, * pre¬ 
sented to the Comention 5 by its publisher, Helnian, that the 
exact site of the scaffold was a few yards west of this pedestal 
—that is, about half way towards the Champs Elysees,—and the 
steps were from the westward, so that the King when be mounted 
the scaffold looked over the ruins of his grandfathers statue to the 
centre pavilion of his own devastated palace. When he endear 
vouretl to address the people, he turned towards the Rue Royale, 
and was, at a signal from Santerre, seized from behind by two 
executioners, and, in spite of his struggles to be allowed to finish 
what he had to say, he was bound to the bascule, or balanced 

1 * We regret to be obliged again to complain tlmt Mr. Alison docs not make any 
mention of tin* rjmlhtine ou this occasion, ww does he wen say where the execution 
took place. He tells us the procession lasted two hours, hut whether it went north, ea-it, 
west, or south—or whether the King might not have been executed at Versailles or St. 
Denis, not a word; when, indeed, he comes to speak of the Queen’s death, he tells us 
Ihat she was executed where the King had been—which Is true as to the great Place 
itself, but not as to the exact spot. 
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plank, with his face towards the Tuileries, and either from the 
hurry of this struggle, or from the bascule being fitted for a taller 
person, the axe fell closer to the head than was usual, and there 
was more mutilation than ordinary.* 

We transcribe from Prudhommc, a trustworthy witness on this 
point, the following 'account of the scene that immediately fol¬ 
lowed :— 

* Some individuals steeped their handkerchiefs in his blood. A num¬ 
ber of armed volunteers crowded also to dip in the blood of the despot 
their pikes, their bayonets, or their sabres. Several officers of the 
Marsaitlese battalion, and others, dipped the covers of letters in this 
impure blood, and carried them on the points of their swords at the head 
of their companies, exclaiming “ This is the blood of a tyrant! ” One 
citizen gok up to the guillotine itself, anti plunging his whole arm into 
the blood of Capet, of which a great quantity remained, he took up 
handfuls of the clotted gore, and sprinkled it over the crowd below 
which pressed round the scaffold, each anxious to receive a drop on his 
forehead. “ Friends,” said this citizen, in sprinkling them, “ we were 
threatened that the blood of Louis should be on our heads; and so you 
sec it is!! ” *— -Rev, de Paris, No. 185, p. 205. 

After this execution the guillotine is no more heard of, at least 
as a political engine, till the 7th of April, 1793, when, under the 
auspices of the new Tribunal, it made its re-appearance in the 
Place (hi Carrousel , and began that series of murders which has 
no parallel in the annals of mankind. 

It is generally supposed that from this time forward it re¬ 
mained in permanent readiness and exposed from one execu¬ 
tion to another ; and we find .that the Convention having re¬ 
solved to transfer its sittings from the Maneije to the palace of 
the Tuileries, a decree was passed (8th May, 1793), ‘that 
in consideration of the proximity of the Carrousel to the Hall 
of the Convention the guillotine should be removed to some 1 
other place.’ According to the ‘ Liste dcs .Condftmnes,’ twelve 
persons were executed on the Carrousel between the 7th of April 
and 8th of May, on or about which day the machine was re¬ 
moved to the Place de la Revolution, —not to the spot where 
the King's scaffold had stood,— but a few yards on the eastern 
side of the pedestal, towards the Tuileries ; and there it appears 
to have remained to the 8th of January, 1794, one year and one 
month, during which time it had executed 1*256, as,the ‘Liste 
lies Condamnes’ expressly says: but from this should be de¬ 
ducted the eleven executed in the Carrousel, and the nine at the 

* So says Mercier, Nouveau Tableau de Paris, cb, 82 ; but it is not mentioned by 
other witnesses, and Holman's print a fiords its distinct evidence, vakat quantum, 
against Mercier's assertion. 
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Grevo— so that the number really executed in the Place Louis 
XV. was 1235. 

Of this vast number there is scarcely one of w hom some pathetic 
anecdote might not be told. We shall at present only notice four 
illustrious women whose story involves, in addition to the individual 
interest that each excites, some reference to the mode of execu¬ 
tion. Mademoiselle Mario Anne Charlotte do Corday d’Armont 
(commonly called Charlotte Corday, though she herself signed her 
Christian name Marie) was executed on the 17th of July, 1793: 
she had (what was now become) the distinction of being executed 
alone. After the execution, one of the executioners* held up her 
lovely head by its beautiful hair, and in a fit of Mara,fist delirium 
slapped the cheeks—which, it is commonly said, showed Symptoms 
of sensibility, and hi ashed. 

We should hardly have ventured to repeat so incredible a story* 
but that, hating been made a prominent argument in a physiolo¬ 
gical question that was raised about 1793, whether death by the 
guillotine was or was not instantaneous, it became matter of in¬ 
quiry, and the balance of evidence certainly was that- the blush — 
whether it arose from mechanical or moral causes—was distinctly 
visible. Here is the account given by Dr. Sue, a physician of the 
first eminence and authority in Paris, in whose family medical 
skill had been hereditary :— 

4 The countenance of Charlotte Corday expressed the most unequivo¬ 
cal marks of indignation. Let us look back to the facts—the execu¬ 
tioner held the head suspended in one hand; the face was then pale, 
but had no sooner received the sliqf which the sanguinary wretch gave 
it than both cheeks visibly reddened. Every spectator was struck by 
the change of colour, and with loud murmurs cried out for vengeance 
on this cowardly and atrocious barbarity. It cannot be said that the 
redness was caused by the blow—for we all know that no blows will 
recall anything like colour to the cheeks of a corpse; besides, this blow 
was given on one cheek, and the other equally reddened.’— Hue, Opi¬ 
nion sur le Supplice de La Guillotine , p. 9. * 

Dr. Sue, and some German physicians and surgeons after him, 
held that there does indubitably remain in the brain of a decol¬ 
lated bead some degree (un rente ) of thought, and in the nerves 
something of sensibility; and the case of Mademoiselle de Corday 
was alleged as proving that doctrine. We think the other opinion, 
which has also the support of considerable authority, is the more 

1 * This was not Sanson, M. du Bob tells us, but one of his helps, whose ignomi¬ 
nious name— Francois Le Gras —is as well entitled to be preserved in the indignation of 
mankind asltfaraf, E/jahte, or Robespierre. M. du Bojs adds, that even the cannibal 
government of the dap were forced, by the outcry of the public, to puuish the fellow 
‘ as he deserved but be does not state what that punishment was. We suppose a repri¬ 
mand. 
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rational, and it has finally prevailed:* and all that we infer from 
the anecdote is, that either by some unexplained mechanical 
change, or some deception of sight—or perhaps without either— 
the public mind was induced to colour with its own indignation 
the cheeks of Mademoiselle de Corday. 

Here also, on the lGth of October, 1793, fell a once beauteous 
head—now whitened by sorrow', not by age—and venerable lor the 
angelic purity and patience, the royal courage and Christian sub¬ 
mission, with which it had exchanged the most brilliant crown of 
the world for a crown of thorns, and that again lor the crown 
of martyrdom. Here died the Qucisn— one of the noblest 
and the purest, and yet, if human judgments be alone weighed, 
the most unfortunate of women—tried in almost every possible 
agony of affliction—except a guilty conscience—and in that ex¬ 
ception finding the consolation for all. She arrived at this scene 
of her last and greatest triumph, jolted in a common cart.f and 
ascended the scaffold amidst the vociferations of a crowd of furies, 
whom we hesitate to acknowledge as of her own sex. Never in 
that gorgeous palace, on which she now casta last calm look, 
did she appear more glorious—never was she so really admir¬ 
able as she was at that supreme moment of her earthly idense. 

We have followed the history of Marie Antoinette with the great¬ 
est diligence and scrupulosity. We have lived in those times. We 
have talked with some of her friends and some of her enemies; we 
have read, certainly not all, but hundreds of the libels written 
against her; and we have, in short, examined her life with—if vie 
maybe allowed to say so of oursdres—something of the accuracy of 
contemporaries, the diligence of inquirers, and the impartiality of 
historians, all combined ; and we feel it our duty to declare, in as 
solemn a manner as literature admits of. our well-matured opinion 
that every reproach against the morals of the Queen was a gross 
calumny—that she was, as we have said, one of the purest of human 
beings. The grandeur of her mind—the courageous w isdom of 
her counsels (seldom adopted)- -the minute and laborious, yet wide 
and lofty, fulfilment of all her duties, arid particularly as wife and 

* There is ft story that when the executioners exhibited the heart of Sir Everatd Dig by, 
executed for the Gunpowder Plot, to the people, exclaiming, * This is the heart of a 
traitor! 1 the head articulated, ‘Thou lieat!’ and Lord Bacon believed that after 
evisceration the tongue could pronounce a few words. Magi» ctrta ( traditiv) de 
hamate qui de supplied gemre [quod di.vtmwt ) ecisceratus, fast quam cor aoulswn pend us 
reset ri in carntficis manu, tria aut quntuar verba preen m, audit tit ett proferre , &c. Hist. 
Vit. et Mart. But this was u rose of evisceration, and not of decapitation , which makes 
the whole difference as to the credibility of the story. We suppose that the sudden 
rush of air into the head through the severed neck produces t hat kind of sound which 
suggested to the Pert Duchesne the horrid phrase of ‘ etermierdans k sac*, 

f Mr. Alison for once departs from tire hackneyed authorities, and says she was drawn 
on a kurrik. There is no pretence that we know of for this statement; and, on the con¬ 
trary, there is abundant evidence that she came in a tW. 
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mother—and, finally, the unequalled magnanimity, aud patience— 
the greatest of magnanimities—with which she bore such mis¬ 
fortunes as never woman before suffered, are matters of^history 
— of a history the opprobrium of which, thank God, hangs'over 
the French Revolution, and never can be effaced. 

Here also died—on the 10th of May, 1794—Madame Eliza¬ 
beth, a saint, if it he allowed to any mortal to he a saint. Not 
only innocent but inoffensive, she lived, in spile of her high birth, 
in a modest obscurity,—she was a personification of piety, of domes¬ 
tic love, of charity, of humility, ot self-devotion. One word of her 
own—often repeated - but never too often—shows her character 
in all its grand and yet soil aud mellowed lustre. When the mob 
broke into the Tuilcries. on the 20th of June, 1792,* the royal 
family were momentarily dispersed by the sudden irruption. The 
Queen and the Dauphin were in one part of the apartments, the 
King alone in another—where his heroic sister hastened tojoin him. 
The mob, who had been trained to particular hostility to the Queen, 
mistook Madame Elizabeth for her, and maltreated her with 
great grossness of language and serious ibennces of violence. 
One of the terrified attendants was about to endeavour to save 
the princess by apprizing the assassins that she was not the Queen, 
when, with equal magnanimity and presence of mind, Madame 
Elizabeth,—desiring, that if any one should be sacrificed it might 
be herself,—stopped him by vhisperitn/— ( Oh no, don't undeceive 
them' Neither Greek nor Roman story have any superior in¬ 
stance of self-devotion. This noble creature had been in close 
confinement in the Temple front the JOth of August down to the 
day of her trial, seeing no one but her little niece, and watched 
day and night by her persecutors—yet she was doomed to die—the 
devil only knows why—for some imaginary and impossible conspi¬ 
racy—with twenty-four persons designated and condemned as her 
accomplices, none of whom she had probably ever seen, or ever 
spoken to; and with whom, no more than with any other human 
being, except her jailers, could she have had any communication 
since the great catastrophe of the 10th of A ugust. During the 
long transit to the scaffold she was seen to encourage with pious 
gestures her fellow-sufferers, and when, on the scaffold, one of 
the executioners (we hope not Sanson) rudely tore off the covering 
of her neck, she turned—her own hands being tied—to another, 
and said, softly and sublimely, * I implore you, for the love of 
your mother , to cover my neck! 

Here too. between the Queen and Madame Elizabeth, was sent 
to the scaffold, by her own former friends and favourites,* Marie 


Robespierre bad been a peculiar favourite and pratrgi. 
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Phlipon Madame Roland, a woman of humble birth, with great am¬ 
bition, narrow education with a great love of literature, strong pas¬ 
sions \mh a cold temper, and possessing above all that dangerous 
species of talent which decides summarily and plausibly on 
the events of the moment, without having either the patience or 
the power to inquire whence they spring and whither they are 
tending. Her Memoirs written in prison—in the subdued and 
conciliatory tone of adversity, and with the great charm of an easy 
yet forcible style, have recommended her to general sympathy, and 
to the enthusiastic admiration of all who partake her revolutionary 
opinions. Those who wish to think with unmixed admiration of 
Madame Roland must take her up where she left the world—at 
the ffuuhat of the Conciergcrie. Her former political life—full of 
animosity, faction, intolerance, bad faith, and even cruelty—will 
engage little favour; and—as in so many other cases in the history 
of the Revolution—we should cease to pity Madame Roland if we 
remembered that she suffered only what she had been during her 
reign—for she too had reigned—not reluctant to inflict on others. 
She died with great resolution iu company with a M. la Marche, 
who did not show so much firmness. It was a favour to be 
allowed to die first, in order to be spared the terrible spectacle of 
the death of others, and this favour was offered to Madame Ro¬ 
land, but she thought her companion needed it more than herself, 
and begged him to precede her ; and when the executioner ob¬ 
jected, she said with a smile, 1 You won’t refuse the last requestor 
a lady, 1 and La Marche was executed first. 

It was some time, though we do not know exactly the day, 
between the execution of Charlotte Corday and the Queen, 
that a huge plaster statue of Liberty—grotesque by its dispro¬ 
portion, and hideous from its distortion—was erected on the 
pedestal of the overthrown statue of Louis XV., in front of which 
the new scaffold stood. In a print of the execution of Mdlle. do 
Corday, there is no statue on the pedestal; but it was there, if 
we inay credit Helman's print, where the Queen was immolated, 
and to it Madame Roland, with something of characteristic 
pedantry, is said to have addressed her celebrated apostrophe, 
‘ O Liberty, what crimes are committed in thy name!’ Crimes 
enough—crimes enormous had been committed in the name of 
liberty ever since the 14th of July, 1789, and many abominable 
ones during the Ministry and with the connivance of Madame 
Roland and her husband, but it was not till she was herself 
sent to prison and brought to the scaffold that they struck her 
so forcibly. When we find Danton ‘ begging pardon'V— on the 
scaffold —* of God and man for the institution of the revol utionary 
tribunal/ and Madame Roland— also on the scaffold —lamenting 
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‘ the crimes committed in the name of liberty we acknowledge 
the sincerity, but cannot but feel a kind of revulsion and in¬ 
dignation ai the selfishness of their tardy and unavailing repent¬ 
ance. 

We abstain from anv details of the thousands of murders com- 

ti 

mitted by the guillotine at that time, but one fact will enable our 
readers to understand something of its horrors. It was proved 
on the trial of Fouquier-Tinville, that ](‘>0 persons of all ages, 
sexes, and ranks, were tried and executed on a charge not merely 
false, but absurd, visionary, and impossible:—forty-five of these 
persons, who were utterly unknown to each other, were tried 
and condemned within twenty minutes, and executed in the same 
evening in almost as short a space ! * 

These executions were for many months the amusement—the 
spectacle of the people, we wish we could safely say the populace. 
of Paris; but, as we before stated, chairs were stationed round 
the instrument where women in a station oi life to he able to pay 
for that amusement, used to hire seats and sit and chat and work 
(whence they were called les tncotcuses db Robespierre}* while 
waiting for the tragedy which they looked at as a farce. 

We find in the * Revue Retrospective ’ a curious letter inci¬ 
dentally descriptive of this elegant scene of Parisian amusement:— 

‘ 'lhe Procvrcur-General Raulerer to Citizen Gulden. 

‘ 13/4 May, 1793. 

‘I inclose. Citizen, the copy of u letter from Citizen Chaumette, soli¬ 
citor to the Commune of Paris, by which you will perceive that com¬ 
plaints are made that, after thes«*public executions, the blood of the 
criminals remains in pools upon the place, that dogs come to drink ii, 
and that crowds of men feed their eyes with this spectacle, which 
naturally instigates their hearts to ferocity and blood. 

* I request you, therefore, to take the earliest and most convenient 
measures to remove from the eyes of men a sight so afflicting to 
humanity.* 

Our readers will observe the tender regret—not that all this 
blood was shed, but—that it was not wiped up; and they will be 
startled when they recollect that at the date of this letter not above 
a dozen persons had been yet executed here, but that W'ithin 
one year the blood of a thousand victims had saturated the same 
small spot of ground. In one of the foolish modern-antique pro¬ 
cessions of the Convention, the whole cortege was delayed and 
thrown into confusion because the cattle that were drawing some 
of their theatrical machines could neither be induced nor forced 
to traverse this blood-tainted place. 1 his Chaumette was one of 
the most impious and sanguinary of the whole tribe, and we could 
almost believe that he envied the dogs the blood they drank. He 
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it was that bullied the wretched idiot Gobel, Revolutionary Arch¬ 
bishop of Paris, to come to the bar of the Convention to abjure 
Christianity, and proclaim himself an impostor, at the head of 
a procession in which asses were insultingly decorated wiib the 
sacred emblems of religion. Chauinette himself it was who intro¬ 
duced to the Convention a prostitute in the character of the God¬ 
dess of Reason. Robespierre sent this whole clique to the guil¬ 
lotine, and on the 13th of April, 1794, Chaumette’s own blood 
flowed to increase the horrors of which he had complained. 

The guillotine remained in permanence in the Place de la 
Revolution till the 8th of June, 1794. when the inhabitants of the 
streets through which these hatches, as they were called, of suf¬ 
ferers used, to pass, became at last tired of that agreeable sight, 
and it was resolved that the instrument should be removed to the 
Place St. Antoine, in front of the ruins of the Bastile, and—that 
a day might not be lost—it was removed on a Decadi, the repub¬ 
lican Sabbath. It stood, however, but five days in the Place St. 
Antoine, for the shopkeepers even of that patriotic quarter did not 
like their new neighbour ; and so, after having in these five days 
executed ninety-six persons, it was removed still further to the 
Bar Herc du Trane —or, as it was called in the absurd nomenclature 
of the day, Barriere Rower sec. 

There it stood from the 9th of June to the fall of Robes¬ 


pierre, 9th Thermidor (27th July, 1791). So say all the autho¬ 
rities ; but an incident in the trial of Fouquier-Tinville seems 
to prove that in the early part of July at least, the scaf¬ 


fold stood iii the Place dc la Revolution, and that the instrument 
was dismounted every evening. A lady—the Marquise dc Fou- 
quieres—was to be tried on the 1st of July: the whole evidence 
against her was a document which had been placed under the seals 


of the law at her country-house, near Versailles, and Fouquier sent 


off the night before a special messenger to bring it up ; the mes¬ 
senger was delayed by the local authorities and could not get- 
back to Paris till half-past four on the evening of the 1st, when, 


* on arriving at the Plays de la Revolution , he found the executioner 
dismounting the engine, and was informed that the Marquise de 
Feuquieres/tnJ been guillotined an hour before ,'—-having been tried 
and condemned without a tittle of any kind of evidence—and this 


fact, attested by his own messenger, Fouquier could not deny— 
though we cannot reconcile it with the other evidence as to the 


locality of the guillotine at that particular period. 

In the forty-nine days in which it is said to have stood at the 


Barriere du Trone it dispatched 1270 persons of both sexes and 
of all ages and ranks, and it became necessary to build a kind of 
mnguiduct, to carry off the streams of blood; and on the very 

last 
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last day, when the tyrant had already fallen, and that the smallest 
interruption would have sufficed to have stopped the fatal pro¬ 
cession, forty-nine persons passed almost unguarded through the 
stupified streets to the place of execution. And here we have 
the last occasion to mention Sanson; and it is to his credit, as 
indeed all the personal details related of him seem to be. On the 
9th Thermidor there was, about half-past three in the afternoon, 
just ns this last batch of victims was about to leave the Concicr- 
gerie, a considerable commotion in the town, caused by the revolt 
against Robespierre. At that moment Fouquier, on his way to 
•line with a neighbour, passed through the court where the pri¬ 
soners were ascending the fatal carts. Sanson, whose duty it was 
to conduct the prisoners to execution, yentured to stop tHe Acrusa- 
teur Public, to represent to him that there were some rumours 
of a commotion, and to suggest whether it would not be prudent 
to postpone the execution tdl at least the next morning. Fou¬ 
quier roughly replied, that the law must lake its course. He 
went to dinner, and the forty-nine victims wpnt to the scaffold— 
whither in due time—he followed them ! 

The next day the guillotine was removed back to the scene of 
its longest triumphs—the Place tie la Revolution—where on the 
28th of July it avenged humanity on Robespierre and twenty-one 
of his followers : on the next day sixty nine, and on the day after 
thirteen more of his associates fell, amongst whom were most of 
the judges, juries, and officers of the Revolutionary Tribunal, and 
here indeed the trite quotation— 

‘ Nequo tfoim lex sequior ulla 
Quani necis artifices arte pei ire ku&.’ 

may be applied with incomparable propriety * 

Of the operations of the guillotine in the Departments during 
the Parisian Reign of Terror w^e have very scanty information. 
We only know that in most of the great towns it was in permanent 
activity, and that in some remarkable instances, as at Avignon, 
Nantes, and Lyons, its operations were found too slow for ‘ the 
vengeance of the people,* and were assisted by the wholesale 
massacres oi fusillades and noyades. At Nantes, and some other 
places, the Conventional Proconsuls carried M. de Clermont 
Tonnere's principle to the extreme extent of inviting the execu¬ 
tioner to dinner. 

For some months after the fall of Robespierre, the Parisian 
guillotine was, though not permanently, yet actively, employed 
against Iris immediate followers; and. subsequently, against the 

* For further details concerning the number of these executions see ‘ Quarterly Re¬ 
view,' vol. liv. p. 5fi3. 

tail. 
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tail (as it was called) of his faction, who attempted to revive the 
Reign of Terror; but we have no distinct details of these pro¬ 
ceedings : the numbers, though great, were insignificant in com¬ 
parison with the former massacres, and no one, we believe, suf¬ 
fered who did not amply deserve it—Fouquier-Tinville himself 
and the remainder of his colleagues, the judges and jury of the 
tribunal, included. His and their trial is the most extraordi¬ 
nary document that the whole revolution has produced, and 
develops a series of turpitudes and horrors such as no imagination 
could conceive. 

But that does not belong to our present subject, and we must 
hasten to conclude. Under the Directory, the, Consulate, and 
the Empire, wc do not find that any immoderate use was made of 
the guillotine ;*•—the very name had become intolerably odious, 
and the ruling powers were reluctant to use it even on legi¬ 
timate occasions. During the Restoration it was rarely employed, 
and never, as far as we recollect, for any political crime. When occa- 
sion for its use occurred it was brought forth and erected in the 
Place de Greve, and removed immediately after the execution; and 
we ourselves can bear witness—though we could not bring ourselves 
to see it—that one of these tragedies, which occurred while we hap¬ 
pened to be in Paris, attracted a very great crowd of spectators, 
and appeared to us to throw a kind of gloom and uneasiness over 
the whole city, that contrasted very strongly and very favourably 
with our recollection of the events of twenty years before. 

Since the accession of Louis Philippe,, for whom the guillotine 
must be an object of the most painful contemplation, sentences of 
death have been also very rare, and oertainly have never been exe¬ 
cuted where there was any possible room for mercy. The execu¬ 
tions, too, when forced upon him, take place at early hours and 
in remote and uncertain places; aud every humane art is psed 
to cover the operations of the fatal instrument with a decent veil, 
not only from motives of general decency and humanity, but also, 
no doubt, from national pride and personal sensibility. What 
Frenchman would ndt wish that the namO and memory of the 
guillotine could be blotted from the history; ( of mankind, and who 
can have such feelings in so powerful?' a combination as Louis 
Philippe, now King of the French* and sole 'surviving member, 
we believe, of the Jacobin Club? But the Revolutionary horrors 
which France is naturally so anxious to forget, it the more behoves 
us and the rest of Europe to reinember and meditate. 

4 We should, perhaps, except the execution of Georges Cadoudal audit batch of 
thirteen f'tntieam in 1804. 
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237—revieflt of the discussion on the 
■' Curious mid Rubrics, 238—preliminary 
question to he disposed of, 239—causes 
of schismatic discrepancies in the per¬ 
formance of the divine services, 239— 
authoritative proceedings required to 
check them, 240—objections to a con¬ 
vocation or synod, 241—advantages 
of the independent action of the bishops, 
242—abuse the term ‘Catholic’by 

the Tractariaus, 243—danger of attach¬ 
ing too much importance to the letter 
of the Rubrics, 247—analysis of the 
Bishop of London's opinion upon the 
necessity of daily service, ib. —reasons 
for believing that there was common 
prayer daily at and subsequent to the 
Reformation, 249—good effected by the 
Tracts, 253—impediments to the per¬ 
formance of daily service at the present 
time, ib. —omission of the performance 
of the ordinary communion service, 
2-54—feelings of the ultra-Rubricans 
upon this point, 255—actual state of 
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the question, 256—advantages arid dis¬ 
advantages of tike union of the^hree 
services on Sundays arid bolydayi, 257 
—rubrics relating to the church mili¬ 
tant prayer, 258—causes of the dhmse 
of the offertory, 260—surplice con¬ 
troversy, 261—Mr. Scobelrs interpre¬ 
tation, 262—placing the elements, 206 
—innovations of the Tractarians, «£>.— 
their mode of performing baptism, 267 
—necessity tor an authoritative expla¬ 
nation of the Rubric upon this sub¬ 
ject, 260—alteration of the position of 
the font, »/».—alteration in the mar¬ 
riage ceremony, 270—lights upon the 
Communion Table, 272 — decking 
churctas with flowers, 273—obeisance 
in churches, 274—worshipping to the 
East, 275—contrary to the Rubrics, 

278— error of the Bishop of Loudon 
in quoting Stillingfleet in its favour, 

279— testimony of Bishop Sparrow, 

280— propriety of congregations turning 
towards the Communion Table whfeu 
repeating the Creed, 282—objection of 
the ultra-Rubricans to the clerk giving' 
out the psalm, 283—real drift of the 
recent innovations, 287. 

Russell, Lord John, speech of, 11th July, 
1843,553. 

Russell, the noble house ofj 173. ■ 


S. 

Scobell, Rev. Edward, A.M., 4 A Few 
Thoughts on Church Subjects,* 232. 
§ee Rubrics. 

Scotland, 379. See Antiquities. 

Seymour, Lord Webb, character of, by 
Mr. Halltun, 134—letter tqHomer, 136. 

Shaw, Alexander, * Narrative of the Dis¬ 
coveries of Sir Charles Bell in the 
Nervous System/ ] 92. 

Shoe, Sir Martin Archer, his election as 
P.R.A., 441. 

Sherwood, Mrs., The Lady of the Manor, 
being a Series of 'Conversations on the 
subject of Confirmation, 26—evange¬ 
licals, 26—their resemblance fa me 
Puritans, 27 — extent of evangelical 
literature, 28—aim of the* * Lady of 
the Manor,’ 29—its mischievous ten-, 
deucy, 30—Mrs. Sherwood’s illustra¬ 
tion of ‘ envy,* 33—the tale of Matilda 
Vincent, 34—evil of the constant quo¬ 
tation of Scripture, 40—impropriety of 
mixing up amusement with religion, 42 
-self-elected teachers, 43—veto against 
public amusements, 48—object of tlie 
authoress in addressing herself solely to 


girls, 50—-tendency to sectarianism in 
such works, 51. 

Sismondi, G. C. Leonardo, * Bossi Necro- 
logia,’ 299—ancestry, 300—boyhood, 
301—comes to England with his family, 
303—aspect of political affairs upon 

’ their return to Switzerland, 304—settles 
in Tuscany,' 305—commencement of 
his first work, 306—his first published 
work, 307—treatise ‘Sur la Richesse 
Commercials,’ 308—declines a profes¬ 
sorship at. Wilna, 309—a contributor to 
the ‘ Biographic Universelle,' 310—ac- 
uaintance with Necker arid Madame 
e Steel, 312—publication of his Italian 
History, 313—pf ‘ La Literature du 
Midi de rEurope,’ 314—of ‘ L’Histoire 
des Fran^ais,’ 315—spirit in which it 
is written, 316—Sismondi’s interview 
with Napoleon , in 1813, 31R—contri¬ 
butes to Brewster's 4 Edinburgh Ency¬ 
clopedia,’ 321—part taken by him re¬ 
lative to Louis Napoleon in 1838, 322 
—concluding labours of Ins life, 323— 
his opinions and conduct at the Geneva 
revolution of Nov., 1841,329—death, 
330—character as an historian, ib., 346 
—bis method of imparting unity to 
Itultan history, 332—labour bestowed 
ujHxn his composition, 333, 354—plan 
adopted in the 4 Histoire des Franfais,’ 
338—his writings upon political eco¬ 
nomy,‘347—minor works, 353. 

Smith, Adam, treatment of, by his fol¬ 
lowers, 347. 

Stafford, the noble house of, 170. 

Stanley, the noble house of, 172. 

Switzerland, constitution of its confede¬ 
racy anterior to the French Revolution, 
324 —after the congress of Verona, 325 
—effects of the French Revolution of 
1830 upon Switzerland, it.-,—political 
state of Geneva, 326—Revolution of 
the 22nd Nov., 1841,328., 

T. 

Talbot, the noble house of^ 171. 

Theognis, 462. See Frere. 

Tracts, the Oxford, 234. See Rubrics. 

W. 

Walpole, Horace, letters of, to Sir Horace 
Mann, vohfc i. and i*., 516—number 
of his published letters, 518—their 
characteristics, 519—his prejudices, 620 
—the imputed treachery of his uncle 
examines, 521—chief cause of the 
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violence of hi» dislikes, 523—heredi¬ 
tary singularity of taste and temper, 
525—source from which these letters 
have been obtained, 526—blunders and 
absurdities of the editor, 528—Wal- 
ole's versatility, 531—the museum at 
trawberry Hill, 537—the recent sale 
foreboded by Walpole, 538—his wit, 
539—judgment, 341—sketch of Charles 
Fox, A.—reserve a* to his own affairs, 
542—intimacy with Mrs. Clive, 543— 
Pinkerton and the* Walpoliatio,’ 544— 
domestic habits, 546—patronage of Jite- 


COl 

raftire and art, 549—imputed infidelity, 
551—liis character of his father and of 
himself, 552. 

Waterloo, the field of, described by Sir 
Charles Bell, 205—Memorandum on 
Mr. Alison’s statement that the Duke 
of Wellington and Marshal Bliicher 

, were surprised and out-mauceuvred from 
the 15th to the 18th Jtmv, 1815,291. 

Wilkie, Sir David, 397. See Cunning- 
liam. 

Willoughby of Parham, enne of the barony 
of, in the House of Dords, 180. 
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